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‘No Choice’... 
Become Consumer 
Experts ‘or Die,’ 


Agencies Warned 
McCann’‘s Harper Opens 


International Advertising | 


Sessions in New York 


New York, April 25—Marketing 
efficiency increasingly depends on 
“precise and intimate’ knowledge 
of the consumer, and agencies 
which fail to take this into account 
by becoming “the interpreter of 
the consumer to their clients” will 
“fall behind and sink.” 

So said Marion Harper Jr., 
president of McCann-Erickson, 
speaking at the opening all-day 
session of the international adver- 
tising conference here this week, 
attended by agency leaders from 
34 countries. 

The foreign delegates, who num- 
ber about 120 (including wives and 
interpreters) 
four countries (see story on Page 
3) and addresses by Mr. Harper 
and Sigurd Larmon, president of 
Young & Rubicam. 


® In a challenging talk on the fu- 
ture of the advertising agency, Mr. 
Harper told his counterparts from 
abroad that the agency of tomor- 
(Continued on Page 52) 


Networks’ Control 


‘Thwarts Public Weal. 


|Sen. Bricker Charges 


WasHiIncTon, April 27—Sen. 
John Bricker (R., O.) charged to- 
|day that “superpower” stations 
|reaching out from large markets 
| smother tv’s growth, make exorbi- 
| tant profits and give NBC and CBS 


\“an unprecedented stranglehold” 


|on the industry. 

| Ina one-man report which drew 
|heavily on hitherto secret fiscal 
|data from the files of the FCC, he 
|demanded that FCC cut back the 
coverage of the metropolitan sta- 


FCC control. 

With network presidents soon to 
appear before the Senate commit- 
tee on interstate and foreign com- 
merce, where he sits as ranking 
minority member, Sen. Bricker 
emphasized earnings of networks 
and their affiliates. Among the 
lstatistics he stressed were some 
showing that CBS and NBC, with 
leight wholly owned _ stations, 
learned 46% of the tv industry’s 
net income before federal taxes in 
1954. 


heard reports from| 


es He said networks naturally 
want to reach as many people as 
they can with as few stations, but 
| that this defeats the basic program 
of the government to provide a 
|maximum of service throughout 
the country. 

His figures showed that network 
affiliates had earnings as high as 
(Continued on Page 4) 


Summer Hiatus Gone, TV Sponsors 
Seek Relief with Re-Runs, ‘Stand-Ins’ 


Others Hold Their Fall 
Time Slots by Running 
‘Live’ with No Break 


New York, April 27—It’s still 
too soon to get anything resem- 
bling a complete summer tv sched- 
ule from the networks, but the 
picture is beginning to take shape. 

For the most part advertisers 
with good time periods are hold- 
ing onto them. Many sponsors are 
keeping their live shows on with- 
out a break. As usual a high per- 
centage of film telecasts will pro- 
gram re-runs. 

All three networks have dis- 


continued the hiatus policy car-| 


ried over from radio. This permit- 
ted sponsors to save money during 
the slow selling months by going 
off the air for a few weeks with 


Magazine Revenues 


Rise 16% in Quarter 


New York, April 26—A large 
increase in magazine pages and 
revenues was registered in the first 
quarter of 1956, according to the 
Magazine Advertising Bureau. The 
gains were better than 9% in pages 
and more than 16% in revenue. 

The MAB said “these early in- 
dications” indicate something like 
a total of $750,000,000 for the year. 
In 1955, magazine volume was at 
a peak of better than $650,000,000. 


the assurance that the time would 
'be theirs when they returned in 
| the fall. 


|@ However, there are some night- 
|time vacancies opening up as a 
result of cancellations or transfers. 
And an occasional advertiser— 
Coca-Cola’s twice weekly “Eddie 
|Fisher Show” (NBC) is the best 
|}example—is going off for a few 
|weeks with what amounts to an 
jimplied agreement that the time 
| will be open when he comes back 
in the fall. 

One gets the feeling that sum- 
mer is mainly a marking time 
period for the program chieftains, 
|who already are looking months 


j}ahead to fall when the “big, new” 
| shows will start. 

Two networks—CBS and NBC— 
already have begun overhauling 
their daytime schedules, while 
ABC, flush from its afternoon tri- 
umph with “Mickey Mouse Club,” 
is considering entering the morn- 
ing competition in the fall. 


s Columbia has handed pink slips 
to Jack Paar and Robert Q. Lewis, 


jrun on the network without at- 
|tracting much sponsor support. A 
new variety show headed by John- 
ny Carson will replace the Lewis 
| program. A 20-minute panel show, 
|“Stand Up and Be Counted,” and 
ten minutes of news will take over 
the Paar vacancy on May 28. The 
(Continued on Page 4) 


tions, and he renewed pressure for | =~ 
S. 825, putting networks under | 
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|THE SMALLEST—RCA Victor will run 

|this page in business papers in 

| May to get dealers to stock up on 

|its new Personal tv set. It has an 

814” screen and is priced at $125. 

Kenyon & Eckhardt, New York, is 
the agency. 


Geyer Sells 
Stock to Execs; 
Ballard Moves Up 


New York, April 27—B. B. 
Geyer has sold 50% of Geyer Ad- 
vertising Inc. to a group of 40 ex- 
ecutives and key employes, one of 
whom, Sam M. Ballard, exec vp, 
has been elected president of the 
agency. 

Formerly president and board 
chairman of the 46-year-old agen- 
cy, Mr. Geyer will continue as 
chairman of the board and, in the 


Between Conventions... 


ANPA Accepts U.S. 


15%, More or Less... | 


Four A's Abuzz 
With Speculation — 
on Decree Impact 


Watrte SuLpHur Sprincs, W. Va..,| 
|April 27—The Greenbrier buzzed | 
| this week with one question: What 
| would be the impact of the Amer- 
ican Assn. of Advertising Agen- 
cies’ consent decrees on advertising 
agencies and the commission sys- 
tem? 

While the 38th annual meeting 
of the Four A’s was devoted to a 
wide range of topics of domestic 
and international interest, the con- 
versation in private rooms and 
over the highballs was centered 
on the future of the 15%. 

Reporters talking to agency men 
present, however, got the impres- 
sion that few of their clients have 
so far indicated any serious inten- 
tion of shaving down the commis- 
sion system. Some agencies re- 
ported receiving inquiries from 
their clients about the meaning of 
the consent decree insofar as their 
individual relationships were con- 
cerned, but there seemed little 
evidence at this point of a more 
serious trend. 


@ The agency men heard a spirit- 


|both of whom have had a long! 


foreseeable future, he “plans to be |€d defense of the commission sys- 
on the job every day,” according|tem from H. G. (Ted) Little, 
to Mr. Ballard. |chairman of Campbell-Ewald Co. 

Mr. Ballard, who came to Geyer | 4nd retiring chairman of the Four 
in 1953 from Gardner Advertising| 4’s- After observing that agencies, 
Co., where he was exec vp, told| media and advertisers had pros- 
AA the agency is moving into an/|Pered under the commission sys- 
intensive new-business drive. jtem, Mr. Little noted that “some 

Geyer Advertising is setting its| advertisers have raised questions 
sights on accounts billing individ- | @bout the media commission meth- 
ually more than $300,000 yearly— od of compensating» agencies... 
particularly in the petroleum, beer, | €Vidently in the belief that the 
liquor, chemicals and packaged-| Department of Justice action... 
foods fields. Mr. Ballard, who now | 8ives them such an opportunity.” 
plans to devote about 25% of his} He then asserted that neither 
time to the acquisition of new | the action nor the settlement had 


(Continued on Page 105) (Continued on Page 8) 


Last Minute News Flashes 


Otto Gets Brazilian Airline Business 

Sao Pau.o, April 27—Real Airlines, the largest airline in Latin 
America, has appointed Robert Otto & Co., New York, to handle its 
advertising outside of Brazil, effective May 1. Roland-Bodee & Flint 
Advertising, Miami Beach, is the agency of record. Real (Royal, in 
English) was formerly known as Brazilian International Airlines. 


Viz, New P&G Detergent, Bows in 3 Cities 

New York, April 27—Procter & Gamble has launched Viz, a new all- 
purpose blue liquid detergent packaged in a bright gold can, in Evans- 
ville, Ind., Grand Rapids and Springfield, Mo. Competitive with Lever 
Bros.’ Wisk, Viz is being advertised on television, newspapers and in 
four-colors in Sunday editions. Ads talk of the “easiest whitest washes 
| yet possible” and “a new world of washing power.” Dancer-Fitzgerald- 
| Sample is the agency. 


Citrus Company Names Kastor, Farrell 


New York, April 27—Golden Gift Inc., Deland, Fla., citrus juice 
and fruit packer, is moving its advertising account from Ellington & 
| Co. to Kastor, Farrell, Chesley & Clifford on May 1. The company’s 


| 


budget for ’56 is expected to run between $500,000 and $1,000,000. 
(Additional News Flashes on Page 109) 


_ Anti-Trust Judgment 


Similar Action by 
Co-Defendants Is 
Seen in Near Future 


New York, April 26—After 24 
months of sparring with the fed- 
eral government, the American 
Newspaper Publishers Assn. this 
afternoon took a consent decree, 
thus ending a civil anti-trust ac- 
tion instituted by the Department 
of Justice last May 12. 

The ANPA thus followed the 
lead of the American Assn. of Ad- 
vertising Agencies, which on Feb. 


Other ANPA stories will be found 
on Pages 2, 3, 89, 108, 109 and 111. 


1 took the consent decree exit from 
the case. Other defendants still re- 
maining are Periodical Publishers 


Assn., Agricultural Publishers 
Assn. and Associated Business 
Publications. 


Other publishing groups involved 
in the anti-trust suit were not talk- 
ing for publication, but it was un- 
derstood that they also are pretty 
certain to fall in line with consent 
decrees similar to the one reached 
by ANPA—possibly next week. 

On Feb. 1 the Four A’s agreed to 
abandon policies which previously 
had been regarded as keystones of 
the advertising agency business. 
The group agreed to scrap the 15% 
commission, the ban on rebates and 
fee-splitting, the prohibition 
against speculative presentations 
and the sanctity of media rate 
cards (AA, Feb. 6). 


@ The newspaper publishers con- 
sented to an order, signed by 
Judge John M. Cashin in southern 
district court of New York, re- 
straining the ANPA (1) from set- 
(Continued on Page 108) 


Three Ex-Biow 
Clients Choose 


New Agencies 


Compton, Russel Seeds 
and Norman, Craig 
Each Add an Account 


New York, April 26—Three for- 
mer Biow Co. accounts—Hudson 
Pulp & Paper Corp., Lanolin Plus 
Inc., Chicago, and Langendorf 
Bakeries division of Langendorf 
United Bakeries, San Francisco, 
named new agencies this week. 

Hudson appointed Norman, Craig 
& Kummel to handle its $1,000,000 
account, effective July 1, the day 
Biow goes out of business. The 
Hudson acquisition means that the 
agency has now recouped more 
than the $3,500,000 billings it 
dropped when Revlon made its 
departure in January (AA, Jan. 
16). 

Other accounts picked up by 

(Continued on Page 105) 
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Crowell Plunges 
Into Radio, TV 
With $16,000,000 


Buys 9 Stations in 2 
Days in Move Toward 
Communications Empire 


New York, April 25—In a start 
toward what may become another 
across-the-board communications 
empire, Crowell-Collier Publishing 
Co. yesterday announced it is buy- 
ing four radio and three tv stations 
in the Midwest for about $16,000,- 
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“Driviags 


‘Newsprint Picture 
‘Isn't Optimistic,’ 
Says ANPA Report 


| New York, April 25—“It would 
|be incorrect to assure publishers 
|that their newsprint difficulties 
| will shortly be solved. The present 
picture gives no indication that 
such is the case... 

“While new production is indi- 


| ANPA Meeting 


| cated, there is no reason to believe 
\that this new production will be 
javailable in the amounts needed 
juntil 1957 and 1958. The picture 
|isn’t optimistic. . . 

“Every effort should be made to 


MOE Fun— 


COMPFLeTE o.1.7. PLAN 


000. 

It was the biggest communica- 
tions deal since S. I. Newhouse 
paid a record $18,700,000 last 


CAREFREE—This full-color spread features a view of Mount San 
Jacinto, in California, and a rundown of the services offered “when 
you buy your car on the C.I.T. plan.” The ad is scheduled for the 
May 7 Life, May 19 Saturday Evening Post and June Progressive 


Farmer. It will also appear in Parade, This Week Magazine and in 


individual Sunday supplements. Fuller & Smith & Ross, New York, | 
is the agency. (See story on Page 73.) } 


November for three radio stations, 
two newspapers and a tv station in 
Alabama. 

Paul C. Smith, president of 
Crowell-Collier, said the stations 
comprise Consolidated Television 
& Radio Broadcasters Inc. The out- 
lets are WTCN and WTCN-TV, 
Minneapolis; WFBM and WFBM- 
TV, Indianapolis; WOOD and 
WOOD-TV, Grand Rapids, and 


Admen Are Trapped 
in Own Web: Dr. Mead 


conserve every possible ton of 


| newsprint. If at all possible, stocks 
|should be built up to meet emer- 
| gencies.” 


These quotes from the newsprint 
report presented 
ANPA annual meeting here un- 
derscore the rather gloomy atti- 
tude of most newspaper publish- 
ers on the newsprint situation. 

While admitting that the “sen- 
sitive” price situation which held 
a year ago no longer exists, the 
report stresses that “publishers are 

(Continued on Page 79) 


today at the 


Advertising Age, April °° 


L.A. County Leads 
in TV Homes, New 
ARF Count Shows 


New York, April 27—The Ad- 
vertising Research Foundation 
this week released its estimate on 
the number of tv households in the 
U.S. on a state-by-state and coun- 
ty-by-county basis. 

| The 97-page report, which shows 
| the tv home count as of June, 1955, 
is based on census data, combined 
| with television set estimates pro- 
vided by the National Broadcast- ~ 
ing Co. and Television Magazine. 

This study was financed by 
American Broadcasting Co., CBS 
Television, National Broadcasting 
Co., the National Assn. of Radio & 
| Television Broadcasters and the 
| Television Bureau of Advertising. 

|Copies of the report have been 
| mailed to ARF subscribers. 

| 

. Some time ago the non-profit 
| research organization released na- 
| tional and regional tv set owner- 
ship figures, using basic data gath- 
ered by the Census Bureau. That 
|study showed that 32,106,000 
| households in this country had tv 


WFDF in Flint. 


® Announcement of the deal— 
which is subject to okay by the 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion—follows by one day the an- 
nouncement that Crowell-Collier 
has acquired KULA and KULA-TV 
in Honolulu. Mr. Smith said the 
(Continued on Page 96) 


Newly Packaged, 
Bab-O Will Shoot 
for No. 1 Again 


New York, April 27—The first 
major label change for Bab-O 
since its introduction more than 30 
years ago will hit the market next 
week when B. T. Babbitt Co. starts 
distribution on new Instant Bab-O 
cleanser with bleach. 

Bab-O in its new Raymond 
Loewy-designed container will 


| . js 
| |sheets, men’s shoes and electric 


a ee * 
Bate 


head for the grocer’s shelves May 
1 and national advertising is slat- 


Anthropologist Hits 
At ‘Reflexiveness’ of 
Taste-Making Process 


ANN ARBOR, MicuH., April 25— 
“Like a silkworm that spins silk 
out of the inside of itself and 
wraps itself up in it,” contempo- 
rary American advertising is pro- 
moting tastes based largely on 
what surveys show American 
tastes already are. This aimless 
circular taste reflex action is giv- 
ing rise to a “consumer culture” 
standardized at the “lower-middle 
class” level and is producing cul- 
ture that is “not a culture of the) 
U. S. but a culture of Madison} 
Ave.” 

This terse evaluation of what ad-| 
vertising is doing for American} 
tastes was tossed up to some 275 
top-flight admen and media repre- 
sentatives here last week by Dr. | 
Margaret Mead, well-known an-| 
thropologist and associate curator 
of ethnology of the American Mu- 


Agency Study 
Reveals Drop in 


seum of Natural History. Dr. Mead | 
was the featured speaker at an/| 
all-day seminar on “Advertising 
to the American Taste” sponsored 
by the journalism and art depart- 
ments of the University of Mich- 
igan. 


| 
| 


| 


s Speaking on “The Worm of Con- 
formity,” Dr. Mead asserted that 
actually there is less conformity 
today than there was 25 years ago. 
The trouble is, she said, that peo- 
ple are now more self-conscious 
about their conformity than they 
used to be. Extensive surveying 
and market researching have thor- 
oughly acquainted consumers with 
what tastes, standards and desires 
are common among them and they 
proceed to abide by them, she said. 
People now ask, “What are peo- 
ple like us doing so we can do it | 
too?” 

By this kind of reflexiveness, 
she said, consumers are patterning 
their behavior after their own be- 
havior. The shortcoming in all 
this, she asserted, is that the re- 
flex process has tended to stand- 
ardize consumer tastes at a single 
level which, she said, is on a par) 
with the “lower-middle class” 
level. It’s fine to upgrade people 
below that taste level up to it, she 
said, but asked “What’s to happen 
to the top? . . . Just increasing the 


Brand Awareness 


Arndt, Chapin Survey 
Shows Dips in 23 of 30 
Categories, Gains in 7 


PHILADELPHIA, April 25—More 
|consumers are aware of brand 
names in the watch field than in 
lany of 33 other product families 
|included in a major-market sur- 
vey completed by Arndt, Preston, | 
Chapin, Lamb & Keen. 


number of people who will see 
Macbeth over television—although 
it is a very good thing to do—does 
not say anything about the top of 
this society.” She acknowledged 
that nothing yet has happened to 
the top, but there is danger that 
something may if the trend to 
conformity and self-consciousness 
continues. 


| 
e Her challenge to advertising | 
was, in effect, this: If advertising 
proposes to play the important role 
in forming American tastes that it 


| Insurance 


| sets as of last June. 

The more detailed report shows 
| the following states with the larg- 
‘est number of tv homes—New 
tN York T “ | York, 3,949,570; Culteusetn, 3508, 

1 910; Pennsylvania, 2,472,930; Illi- 
o Ow 505 smes nois, 2,227,440, and Ohio 2,149,070. 

New York, April 24—The New| The ARF points out that this 

York Times now has a special com-| study was not based’on an actual 


Newsprint Sleuths 
Trail Waste Copies 


|mittee at work to check waste and | census—that is, visits to all U.S. 
|save newsprint. 


|households—but emphasizes that 
Main goal of the committee— | enough households were included 

headed by Andrew Fisher, assist- | “so that this imposing array of in- 

ant to the vp—is to help the Times | formation could be combined into 

maintain its rate of growth at a|a meaningful picture.” 

time when it, like other newspa-| Further, the research organiza- 

pers, is faced with a shortage of) tion reveals to its subscribers “how 

newsprint. Last year the Times|much these estimates probably 

used 181,500 tons of newsprint,| vary from a complete count.” 

and it expects to use more than! 

197,000 this year. |= This is the ARF’s explanation of 
In the two months it has operat-| how its figures were arrived at: 
ed, the committee has found that) “While taking a regular current 
about 11,000 tons a year of Times! population survey in June, 1955, 


| newsprint go into newspapers that|/ the census people—at ARF’s re- 


are not sold to readers. This in-| quest—also inquired about tv sets 
cludes 5,400 tons wasted in the jn 230 primary sampling units. 
press and mail rooms; 3,300 tons From these interviews, estimates of 
of copies damaged in transit and ty households on a regional and na- 
(Continued on Page 111) (Continued on Page 92) 


Salesmen Had to Sell Founder on Ads; 
Now State Farm Budgets $2,500,000 


By Emmett Curme He did not underestimate the 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL., April 24— value of the insurance salesmen— 
George J. Mecherle, founder of! at least those who sold the State 
State Farm Mutual Automobile| Farm variety. Mr. Mecherle, who 
Co., once remarked | died in 1951, lived to see his agents 
caustically that “all the advertising | make State Farm the largest auto 
in the world would not replace|insurance company (on the basis 
one square inch of an insurance|of earned premiums) in the world 
agent’s wagging tongue.” —a position it has maintained for 
14 years. 

But he was wrong about the 
power of advertising. The com- 
pany’s advertising expenditures 
increased from $16.25 in 1923 


More than 9 consumers in 10 are|Purports to—and she acknowl- 
able to name one or more brands| edged it has a tremendous capac- 


Blin product categories leading the|ity to do so—it must accept re- 


|list; in addition to watches, these|sponsibility for the task and 


include kitchen ranges, towels, 


| toasters. 

| Highest 
sciousness 
| es—96.3%. 


index of brand con- 
was recorded for watch- 
This, however, repre- 


broaden its concepts of taste. 
Immediately following her talk, 
Dr. Mead was asked from the au- 
dience what right she, a sociolo- 
| gist, had to talk about advertising. 
| She explained that as a student of 


ed to break May 13, with four-|sents a slight decrease from the| Whole societies she had received 


color pages in the First Three Mar- 
kets Group, This Week Magazine 
and independent Sunday supple- 
ments. Additional color pages will 
run in July and August issues of 
Better Homes & Gardens, Good | 


| rating recorded in a 1953 study by 
the same agency. (Complete tab- 
ulations appear in “Results,” the 
|agency’s bi-monthly research re- 
| port to clients and retailers.) 


‘considerable training in looking 
at groups of consumers and “mar- 
kets.” She also noted that she had | 
done considerable work compar- | 
able to market research and knew | 


E. M. (MARD) LEAVE 


pres 


—the second year State Farm was 
in business—to $63,579 in 1939, the 
first year State Farm used national 
advertising. 

And this year State Farm will 
invest $2,500,000 in national adver- 
tising and also will participate in 
a $1,000,000 co-op ad program 
with its agents. The company is 
by far the largest national adver- 
tiser among auto insurance com- 
panies. 
| 


R has been elected | ™ The astronomical growth of 
ident of Kellogg Sales Co. and| state Farm—from a small-town 


More than 50% of the 2,502 men| something about it. |vp in charge of sales of Kellogg; mutual auto insurance company 


Housekeeping and Ladies’ Home| and women interviewed were able 
Journal, to be followed up in the| to name one or more brands for 25 


Dr. Mead was one of two social|Co. Mr. Leaver, who has been selling low cost insurance almost 
scientists on the speakers roster for | with Kellogg 30 years, formerly | entirely to farmers, to a full-line 


(Continued on Page 106) 


(Continued on Page 111) 


(Continued on Page 20) 


| was vp and general sales manager. 


(Continued on Page 94) 
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Agencies’ Credit 
in Healthy State, 
ANPA Is Told 


New York, April 26—The 70th 
annual meeting of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Assn. heard 
progress reports on government re- 
lations, agency dealings, news- 
print supply, mechanical tech- 
niques and other developments in 


20% Agency Commission? 

New York, April 25—A picture 
of advertising and agencies ten 
years hence, sketched by Marion | 
Harper Jr. today in a speech be- 
fore the Bureau of Advertising, 
ANPA, included a hint that agen- 
cies may then be getting a 20% 
commission. The president of Mc-| 
Cann-Erickson said the next de-| 
cade would see demands for a| 
“broadened variety” of agency! 
services, which could not be cov-| 
ered by the traditional 15%. The) 
added costs, he said, will be met} 
by special fees added to the com-| 
mission granted by media, or by an | 
increase in the agency’s 15% fig- | 
ure, 

“There are markets abroad to- 
day,” he went on, “where the fi-| 
nancial relationship between the 
leading manufacturers and agen- 
cies is based upon fees plus com- 
mission allowed by media, so that 
the adjusted commission is 20% 
on the net.” 

(Other points in Mr. Harper’s 
address to the BofA were covered 
in general in a similar speech pre- 
sented at the meeting of interna- 
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| ONE GALLON LIFt—Three Sinclair Refining execs—J. J. Delaney, ad 
manager; V. L. Brophy, market development manager, and W. R. 
Kelly, sales promotion manager, get a rundown on Sinclair’s out- 
door poster in its new spring and summer campaign from Wes 
Geerer, western manager of the national sales department of Gen- 
eral Outdoor Advertising Co. Below is the poster Sinclair used 22 
years ago in a campaign reminiscent of the current one, showing the 
S.S. Leviathan getting a 7%” lift from a gallon of Sinclair gasoline. 


Sinclair Dips Back 22 Years in Memory for 


tional advertising men earlier in Theme for Its New Power-X Gasoline Drive 


the week; see story on Page 1; see} 
also earlier story on Page 43.) New York, April 25—Veteran 
jadmen who like to recall old cam- 
| paigns are in for a pleasant shock 
which its members are deeply in-|when they see Sinclair Refining 
terested, but the wundercurrent!Co.’s new spring and summer ad- 
running through the sessions was— | vertising. 
as it has been since the end of; Those whose memories can'| 
World War II—one of concern over | reach back 22 years will recognize | 
the over-all problem of continually |in the ocean liners, Empire State| 
rising costs and a tapering off of | Bldg. and other ponderous wonders | 
the profit curve. ‘being lifted off the ground by) 
Newspaper publishers learned|chains the same theme Sinclair 
yesterday that the ANPA currently | used in the spring of 1934 to dram- | 
gives credit ratings to 1,057 adver- | atize the extra power in Sinclair) 
tising agencies. They also learned | H-C gasoline. 
that in 1955 losses to newspapers; This time, several decades later, | 
because of extension of credit were the ads are pushing Sinclair Pow- 
“infinitesimal.” Moreover, there er-X Premium gasoline, but they 
(Continued on Page 89) show the same gigantic chains 


Sherman Sues KYA, Others for $350,000 for — 


dropped down out of nowhere and 
lifting colossi into the air. 


® For example, the 1934 campaign 
showed the §S.S. Leviathan being 
lifted from the waters. “One gal- 
lon could hoist S.S. Leviathan 7% 
Inches,” copy on one outdoor 
poster read. 

The current campaign shows a 
strikingly similar picture of the 
S.S. United States being lifted 
into the air. “It’s a scientific fact!” 
copy reads, “The potential energy 
in a single gallon of Sinclair 
Power-X Premium gasoline, if 


fully utilized, could lift a weight} 


Now It's ‘Respectable, Says Yoshida 


equal to the S.S. United States 10 
inches. This tremendous energy, 
when applied to your car, can mean 
reserve power when you need it— 
for safer driving.” 


‘Failure’ of His Ad Agency after ‘Merger’ 


San Francisco, April 24—Rob- 
ert Sherman, head of Sherman 
Advertising Co., has filed a $350,- 
000 suit for damages against San 
Francisco Radio Station KYA in 


|@ The current campaign is run- 
|ning in newspapers, 24-sheet 
activate the Sherman 
which had been fairly quiet for; Humm & Warwick. S. M. Morey, 


agency,| posters, radio and tv, via Morey, | 


several months, and set up branch| head of Morey, Humm, was Sin-| 
offices in Seattle to work with|clair’s ad manager 22 years ago| 
KTVW, in Denver for KTVR, in| when the earlier campaign was) 


Honolulu for KONA, in New York 
(Continued on Page 6) 


superior court here. 
Also named in the suit are 


i 


conceived. At that time, Federal 
(Continued on Page 96) 


| 


‘Customers Can Be Investors’... 


Push Company Name, Not Just Its 
Brands, Funston Advises Four A's 


Waite SULPHUR SPRINGS, W.VA., 
April 27—Admen assembled at 
the annual convention of the 
American Assn. of Advertising 
Agencies heard speakers discuss 


everything from the role of the ad- | 


vertising agency in building capital 
investment to international prob- 
lems, plus a bristling critique of 
readership rating methods. 


G. Keith Funston, president of | 


the New York Stock Exchange, ex- 
pressed his belief that advertising 
and investment are closely allied 
and said investment companies had 
learned much from advertising. 
He noted advertising’s contribu- 


Little, Tinker 
Stress ‘Pivotal’ 
Role of Creativity 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, W. VA., 
April 27—The role of the creative 
man in the advertising agency 
business got a thorough working 
ove’ at the 38th annual meeting 
of the American Assn. of Adver- 


Four A's Meeting 


tising Agencies here this week. 

John H. Tinker Jr., senior vp 
and creative director of McCann- 
Erickson, argued, “We must not 
allow the arithmetic of business 
to destroy their ability to com- 
municate.” 

He objected to the loading of the 
creative mind, and argued that 
creative spark is the true charac- 
teristic of the advertising business 
—and luckily for the business, 
since otherwise it would be “a 
service business that any smart 
business man with a sharp pencil 
could do as well as we can.” 

“Today, with the ‘product dif- 
ference’ rapidly diminishing, the 

(Continued on Page 93) 


| tions to mass marketing and mass 
|consumption and expressed a be- 
lief that “mass investment” must 
be added to the American economic 
fabric. 

“Advertising’s stake in this de- 
velopment—the prospect it offers 
for creating new products and 
markets—is enormous,” he said. He 
j}added that agencies “will have a 
critical role in determining just 
how successfully mass investment 
can be woven into our economy.” 


® Mr. Funston said he was struck 
by the fact that agencies are help- 
ing to shape “more and more of 
clients’ policy-making decisions.” 
Their services have broadened con- 
stantly, he said, but he noted that 
agencies have not considered 
where client management would 
get the plants and tools to produce 
the goods they sell. “Where, in oth- 
er words, does the money come 
from? Is this a legitimate concern 
of yours?” 

He thinks it is. And he held out 
this kind of target: There are now 
7,000,000 business and professional 
people, 5,500,000 of whom now hold 
stock. Then there are 12,500,000 
consumer spending units who re- 
ceived $7,000 or more in 1955, and 
only 25% of these are share own- 
ers. But ten years from now, one- 
third of the families—-19,000,000— 
| will have an income of $7,000 be- 
|fore federal taxes. This, he de- 
|clared, is the great potential to fi- 
nance expansion of plants. 

Mr. Funston told the agencies 
they face the problem that more 
and more capital must come from 
the public, and companies need not 
jonly public confidence in their 
|products, but confidence in their 
|corporate names as well. 


® “Advertisers have become so 
| brand-conscious they often neglect 
| to mention their corporate names,” 


(Continued on Page 24) 


Radio Booms Ad Business in Japan; 


Overseas Admen Hear of 


Colombia, Japan and Sweden gave 
the reports. 

| The impressive gains made by 
| Japanese admen were outlined by 


Government Attacks on 
Advertising on Sweden | Hideo Yoshida, president of Dentsu 
| Advertising Ltd., Tokyo, and chair- 


New York, April 24—Advertis- 
ing is cubainan a world-wide | man of the Japanese Assn. of Ad- 
growth, according to reports pre- | V¢Ttising Agencies. 
sented yesterday at the opening|__ Speaking through an interpreter, 
session of the international meeting | Mt. Yoshida reported that adver- 


\of agency leaders. 


Agency presidents from Britain, 


James Martin MacInnis, former 
general manager of KYA; Jock 
Fernhead, new general manager of 
WINS, New York, and Jack Keat- | 
ing, a KYA stockholder and op-| 
erator of KONA, Honolulu. Curtis Publishing plans recapital- 
Mr. Sherman alleges that KYA, 
Keating and Fernhead “failed to; ings 
live up to an agreement amounting Individualism is growing, con- 
to a merger between his agency) formity fading out, Dichter 
and KYA,” thus forcing him to dis-| says 
solve the Sherman agency. ‘International Ad Assn. elects offi- 
@ Mr. Sherman, when conta cted | cers for 1956-57 ...... - Page 27 
by ADVERTISING AcE, said that “the | “00k study shows Americans are 
whole affair” started when KTVR| Planning to spend a lot in 
was opened in Denver last year. At; "56 
that time he applied to Mr. Keat-| U. S. Steel integrates its consumer 
ing for the job of manager of the| and industrial ads, Chapple 
new station. He was told the job) says .............+0-5: Page 30 
was taken, but at the same time, | yiiK js getting more popular, with 
he said, Mr. Keating suggested that | ; : 
KYA would be interested in oper- ey as anag. 0%, mand 


i its own agency. 
-_— . ~ sag Baltimore agency men explain me- 


“It seemed like an excellent 
idea,” Mr. Sherman said, “and| chanics of agency on tv Page 41 


their proposition was that we re-| John Bassett named Canadian 


newspaper publishers group 
head 
McCann-Erickson is fastest grow- 
ing agency in world, Marion 
lg Page 43 
Fantasy on tv used to help sell 
parents on toy guns ...Page 46 
Spoon-size version of Shredded 
Wheat bows in eastern mar- 
kets 
Ford forms dealer policy board to 
link top management, deal- 
ers 
Banks are increasing institutional 
advertising, financial pr men 


Universal C.L.T. pushes “peace of 
mind” aspect of its insur- 
ance 


Highlights of This Week's Issue 


num’s new line of cooking 
ware 
A. C. Nielsen reports its sales were 
up 16.7% in 55 


Julius Kayser & Co. is retailer- 


| tising volume in Japan trebled be- 
|tween 1951 and 1955 to an annual 
| total of $166,000,000. 

Commercial broadcasting pro- 
vided the impetus for this expan- 
sion. Prior to 1951, when the first 
jcommercial radio station was 
|launched, 90% of Japanese adver- 


Page 76\tising was placed in newspapers 


and magazines. 

Mr. Yoshida said today the coun- 
try’s 39 radio stations account for 
|20% of ad volume. Commercial 


conscious fashion house Page 100 | tojeyision was started in 1953, but 


REGULAR FEATURES 


Advertising Market Place 200.000.000.000... 110 
64 , ‘ 
94|® Mr. Yoshida said Japan now has 


Along Media Path ............0.......... 
Coming Conventi 

Creative Man’s Corner ................... 
ONE ccnctismsictecnssesvcrntnces 

Getting Personal 


82 


there are still only two stations in 
the country. 


|40 advertisers with budgets over 


~~l | $280,000 a year. Advertising ap- 


|propriations come mainly from 


Looking at Radio & TV 0 n88 | 
Looking at Retail Ads 0000.00.00. ccsossemsvel s6| drugs, cosmetics, foods and elec- 
II sptteneteeocrinnsintcttnndininsecosenpesenevanetievstontin 74\ tric appliances. 
On the Merchandising Front .................... ved | The Dentsu agency bulks very 


Photographic Review 
Production Tips 
Rough Proofs 
Salesense in Ads 
This Week in Washington 


 ] 
Voice of the Advertised 2.00.00... 98 
12 ' 


What They're Saying 


88 
12 | business. Mr. Yoshida reported that 
84 


large in the Japanese advertising 


| his agency has a monthly billing of 
| $4,000,000, while “only a small 
(Continued on Page 106) 
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Nance May Leave 
Auto Worries, Go 
to Westinghouse 


Detroit, April 25—James J. 
Nance, president of Studebaker- 
Packard Corp., may soon be mov- 
ing from one troubled company to 
another. 

Latest word from the seething 
Studebaker-Packard rumor mill 
has it that Mr. Nance—former ap- 
pliance merchandiser (Hotpoint) 
who was called into Packard Motor 
Car Co. four years ago as a 
“troubleshooter”——-may be taking 
a top executive post at Westing- 
house Corp., which is still stagger- 
ing under the impact of a five- 
month strike. 

(In Pittsburgh, Westinghouse 
denied that it has contacted Nance 
concerning a job there. It told AA 
that this is a persistent rumor 
which has been running for several 
years.) 


® Behind the rumor is this infor- 
mation as developed this week by 
a top official of the auto company: 


® Mr. Nance has lately received a 
number of offers from other com- 
panies, including an offer, or at 
least a sounding, from Westing- 
house. 


@ In reply he has told one and all 
that he can’t even dicker with 
them at present. The reason: He is 
committed to “holding Studebaker- 
Packard together” and working out 
new financing for it. Right now, he 
and other company directors are at 
work on this, with a settlement of 
some kind expected in a few days. 


e Inevitably, a part of this new 
financial program will include a 
decision on whether to continue the 
Nance marketing strategy of meet- 
ing the big auto makers head-on 
with “full-line” competition, mass- 
appeal! styling, etc. 


e If Studebaker-Packard’s board 
rejects this approach, as appears 
likely, Mr. Nance may consider his 
job done there—and be ready to 
listen to other offers. 


e Wherever Mr. Nance moves, it 
will be to a company bigger than 
Studebaker-Packard, with West- 
inghouse the likeliest bet. 


® Behind this developing pattern 
are some other factors. Perhaps as 
a result of his experience in the 
auto field, Mr. Nance is known to 
be acutely aware of the difficulties 
of battling entrenched full-line 
competition without good distribu- 
tion, marketing and—above all— 
financing. 

This tends to put limits on any 
return he might make to the ap- 
pliance business. He reportedly 
sees that industry as rapidly ap- 
proaching the auto pattern, in 
whick a few full-line giants ac- 
count for nearly all sales. Out of 
this thinking is said to come Mr. 
Nance’s interest in moving, if at 
all, to a bigger company. 


® Westinghouse would seem to fill 
the bill admirably. It is plenty big 
and it is in the mood for strenuous 
recovery efforts after the $300,000,- 
000 loss in sales it suffered during 
the strike. Also, the company has 
experienced a kind of running ex- 
ecutive shakeup starting about a 
month before the strike, when 
Gwilym Price became board chair- 
man as well as president. 

Other top changes since then: 
Mark W. Cresap Jr. became exec 
vp and second in command; Chris 
Witting, former president of West- 
inghouse Broadcasting Corp., be- 
came general manager of consumer 
products, and John W. Craig came 
over from Whirlpool-Seeger to be- 


the electric appiiance divisions. 


|vision will be vested in the hands 
come vp and general manager of | of a few superpower stations serv- 
jing vast areas.” 


Liquid § Miracle! 


No washday powder 
ever made can give you 
the concentrated washing 
spower of this new blue 


Yo) 2 8 pew Wak ere your washer wil get pour hemty ween 
60 ee ond where that pau aA sewer eae © powder detergent agen 


Ess 


‘at 


WISK WHISKS ON—Lever Bros. is continuing its introductory cam- 


paign of its Wisk detergent (AA, 


and Detroit markets with saturation campaigns. 


Jan. 23) by entering the Chicago 
This opening 


spread appeared in the April 26 Chicago Tribune. Spreads also are 
scheduled for the Chicago American and Chicago Daily News. At 
the same time, a mail campaign includes a coupon for a free pint 
can, or part value of a quart. Spot radio, television and car cards 


will also be used. Batten, Barton, 


Durstine & Osborn is the agency. 


Networks’ Control 
Thwarts Public Weal, 


Sen. Bricker Charges 


(Continued from Page 1) 
1,834% of net reported investment 
(in the case of one New York sta-| 
tion), and that CBS affiliates in 50 
top markets recouped an average 
of 233% of net investment in 1954 
alone. 

He contended that station rates, 
averaging $2,000 to $4,000 per hour 
—and as much as $8,400—are un- 
necessarily high, and remain so 
because of the artifically restricted 
supply of outlets. 

“It is clear,” he said, “if the 
large-city affiliates cut back serv- 
ice areas, maintained reasonable 
station rates and were satisfied 
with reasonable profits, the adver- 
tiser could buy many more stations 
and cover more persons with the 
dollars he is spending. Moreover, 
additional advertisers could come 
into the market.” 


s Stressing the “fatal” impact of 
overlap, he pointed out that New 
York stations blanket in Water- 
bury and Bridgeport, and that New 
Jersey can use only one of its nine 
assignments. 

In Ohio, he said, three Cleve- 
land stations have 43.5% of the 
total income received by the state’s 
20 stations. Because of overlap 
from Cleveland, three of the four 
stations in Akron, Youngstown and 
Ashtabula, lost a total of $403,000 
in 1954, he said. 

He said vhfs in small markets 
have no better luck than uhfs. In 
one of three examples where he 
used actual call letters and fiscal 
data, he contrasted the experience 
of KMTV, Omaha (the 45th mar- 
ket), and KOLN-TYV, Lincoln (the 
139th market). Both stations are 
CBS, ABC and DuMont affiliates 
which overlap. 

The Omaha station’s network 
sales totaled $597,000, plus national 
spot totaling $577,000. The Lincoln 
station’s network sales were $6,- 
506, and national spot was $56,837. 
On local time they were more 
even, with the Omaha station’s 
sales totaling $385,000 and Lin-| 
coln’s $117,000. The stations ended | 
with a $631,103 gain for KMTV| 
and a $375,364 loss for KOLN-TV. 

“Continuation of a situation | 
which finds the small stations 
barred from access to network pro- | 
grams and holding an affiliation | 


Scripps-Howard 
Pays $4,059,000 for 


‘Enquirer’ Debentures 


New York, April 27—J. R. How- 
ard, president of E. W. Scripps Co. 
and Scripps-Howard Newspapers, 
said today that future develop- 
ments will determine whether the 
Cincinnati Enquirer will be brought 
into the Scripps-Howard chain, 
which includes the Cincinnati Post. 

Scripps-Howard this week pur- 
chased debentures representing 
36% of the stock of the Enquirer. 
For the present, Mr. Howard said, 
stock owned by the chain fails to 
give it controlling interest in the 
newspaper. The purchase price was 
$4,059,000. 

Scripps-Howard outbid the Chi- 
cago Tribune and the Cincinnati 
Times-Star, Edward Lamb enter- 
prises, Toledo, and others for the 
debentures held by Halsey, Stuart 
& Co., Chicago. The debentures, 
which represent 147,000 shares of 
stock in the community-owned 
newspaper, will go into a voting 
trust controlled until Aug. 2, 1957, 
by Roger Ferger, publisher of the 
Enquirer. The sale makes Scripps- 
Howard the largest single stock- 
holder of the paper. 


® Harold Stuart, president of Hal- 
sey, Stuart, said that “several” 
newspaper groups had shown in- 
terest, including Publisher David 
Ingalls, Robert Taft Jr. and Lloyd 
Taft, representatives of the Cin- 
cinnati’ Times-Star, who bid $2,- 
380,051 for the debentures. Other 
bids were $2,214,000 by the Chica- 
go Tribune and $1,710,000 by the 
Lamb group. The par value of the 
debentures is $1,476,000. 

In Cincinnati, James H. Ratliff 
Jr., deposed vp and former col- 
umnist-reporter of the Enquirer, 
told ADVERTISING AcE that he “at- 
tempted to keep the Enquirer in- 
dependent by urging Halsey Stuart 
as late as this morning not to sell 
its debentures.” 

Mr. Ratliff previously announced 
that anti-trust suits were being 
prepared against the purchase of 
the Enquirer by either of the aft- 
ernoon newspapers in Cincinnati. 


Rice Krispies to Go King-Size 
Early next month, Kellogg Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich., will introduce 
a 13-oz. king-size package of Rice 
Krispies. Included in the package 
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Summer Hiatus Gone, TV Sponsors 
Seek Relief with Re-Runs, ‘Stand-Ins’ 


(Continued from Page 1) 


| stations may sell the latter on a co-| while Friday will 


lop basis. 


holds as _ is, 
hand out a 
heavy dose of re-runs. On Satur- 


Thursday night 


| NBC will switch from children’s|day Sam Levenson takes over for 


| to adult programming in 


the|Herb Shriner on 
5 p.m. EDT spot starting May 14,| Money” (Old Gold and Sheaffer) 


“Two for the 


when “I Married Joan” replaces | and Russ Morgan’s band will re- 
the Pinky Lee telecast (AA, April) place “It’s Always Jan” (P&G). 


23). As of June 4, the 5:30 period 
where “Howdy Doody” has held 
forth for years will revert to the 
stations for local programming. 
Ernie Kovacs shifts to 2:30 and a 
new Ralph Edwards Show, “It 
Could Be You,” moves in at noon. 
No sponsors have been announced 
yet for these shows. 

In the nighttime field NBC has 
selected Steve Allen as the latest 
recruit to battle CBS’ Ed Sullivan. 
Mr. Allen, who is expected to cut 
|back his five-a-week schedule as 
jemcee of “Tonight” as a result of 
this new activity, will star in a 
variety show in the 8 to 9 spot. 
The “Comedy Hour,” sold to vari- 
ous sponsors since Colgate gave up 
on it, will fade from the airwaves. 


8 On Monday night, Ernie Kovacs 
will take over as Sid Caesar’s 


at this time whether RCA, Rem- 
ington Rand and Helene Curtis 
industries will sponsor the sum- 
| mer show, since the “Caesar 
| Hour” is slated to move to Satur- 
| day night in the fall. 
| Hazel Bishop Inc. (Raymond 
|Spector Co.) will present a sum- 
mer series, the “Paul Whiteman 
| Show,” Tuesdays at 8:30 starting 
| June 19. On July 3, Kaiser Alu- 
| minum & Chemical Corp. (Y&R), 
a newcomer to network tv, moves 
lin to fill the alternate Tuesday 
9:30 to 10:30 spot. After a losing 
rating battle with Revlon’s “$64,- 
000 Queston” (CBS) Pontiac can- 
celled its “Playwrights 56” series. 
The programming continuity will 
remain unbroken with Kaiser 
sponsoring a live dramatic show 
to alternate with “Armstrong Cir- 
cle Theater.” 

On Friday night Toni (North 
Advertising) joins P. Lorillard Co. 
as alternate sponsor of “Truth 
or Consequences.” Purex Corp. 
(Weiss & Geller) has placed tenta- 
tive orders for a summer series to 
fill the “Gillette fights” spot on 
Fridays and the Jimmy Durante- 
Texaco periods on Saturdays. The 
shows have not yet been selected. 

Patti Page, Julius La Rosa and 
Peggy Lee will entertain Saturday 
night audiences during Perry Co- 
mo’s vacation. There is no word 
on how many of his sponsors will 
remain throughout the summer. 
George Gobel’s company will pro- 
duce a summer comedy series for 
his sponsors, Pet milk and Armour. 


s CBS has a high percentage of 
sponsors who are keeping their 
present shows on this summer or 
using re-runs of current attrac- 
tions or other film packages to 
save a little money on talent. 
Sunday night will look just the 
same, with one exception: Re-runs 


cation from his 


and from his daytime shows. Peter 
Lind Hayes will pinch hit in the 
daytime; Mr. Godfrey’s sub on 
“Talent Scouts” has not been se- 
lected. 

S. C. Johnson & Son and Pet 
milk will present film re-runs of 
ja show called 


which is of little value unless it will be the company’s newest pre-| while Red Skelton rests. As previ- 
can actually receive the programs | mium, plastic railroad cars. Sun- | ously announced, the Godfrey 


foreshadows twin results,” 
senator said. “Many such stations 
will be forced off the air, and tele- 


| 


be used for special advertising, 
and the new package will also be 
incorporated into the company’s 


Burnett Co. is the agency. 


the | day comics in selected areas will) Wednesday night show will be 


| discontinued as of July 25. At this 
|time CBS doesn’t know what will 
replace him in the summer or in 


|assigned for the period. 


summer substitute; it is not clear} 


In the daytime Garry Moore and 
his entire cast will vacation for 
five weeks, while a new crew 
headed by Faye Emerson fills in 
to keep things humming for a long 
list of sponsors. 

ABC’s Sunday night lineup con- 
tinues throughout the summer. As 
previously announced “Omnibus” 
will be added to the schedule in 
the fall. 

Ralston-Purina Co., which has 
cancelled “Ethel & Albert” on 
Fridays, will present a new live 
drama, “Journey,” on Monday 
nights starting in July. Guild, Bas- 
com & Bonfigli is the agency. 


a P&G is expected to replace 
Parker Pen as co-sponsor of “Wy- 
att Earp” on Tuesdays starting in 
the fall. American Tobacco Co. 
and Dodge have cancelled the 
Danny Thomas show at the end of 
the current cycle. There is no word 
on Mr. Thomas’ future with ABC- 
TV or on what happens to his time 
period during the summer. 

American Tobacco will present 
the “Dunninger Show,” starring 
the mentalist, as a new Wednesday 
night attraction starting May 9. 
Pall Mall is looking for an al- 
ternate sponsor for the period. 
General Foods, co-sponsor with 
Pall Mall of “M-G-M Parade” 
during the regular season, has 
bowed out. 


s Mr. Dunninger will be followed 
by “Screen Directors Playhouse,” 
which will transfer from NBC to 
ABC in July. On Thursday West- 
ern Union has cancelled “Down 
You Go.” Norwich, Hotpoint and 
Quaker Oats are dropping “Ozzie 
& Harriet.” 

Helene Curtis and Mogen David 
Wine Corp. will replace “Dollar a 
Second” with another giveaway, 


“Undercurrent” | 


“Treasure Chest.” P&G and Amer- 
ican Chicle Co. have an option on 
Fridays at 8 for the summer, but 
they have not indicated what pro- 
gram they have in mind. 

Emil Mogul Co. is looking for 
an advertiser to sponsor “Mas- 
querade Party” for two alternate 
Wednesdays in June. The compa- 
ny would fill in for Knomark Mfg. 
Co., which wants to take a little 
time off. 

All three major networks now 
and then grant “relief” to regular 
advertisers whose budget runs a 
bit short or who want to pull out 
during a slack season. If another 
advertiser can be found to fill in, 
the regular sponsor usually does 
not lose his discount. 


TARR SE Sg er oe 
a aa 


of “Private Secretary” will fill the | 
Jack Benny period during his va-| | 
Lucky Strike|§ 
chores. Arthur Godfrey will take a | 
|few weeks off from “Talent Scouts” | @ 


has been named 
manager of general advertising of 
the Providence Jowrnal-Bulletin. 
With the newspaper since 1932, 
Mr. Rook succeeds Arthur L. Poor- 


FRANK S. ROOK 


\regular promotion program. Leo! the fall, nor have advertisers been | 4", who has retired after holding 


the post since 1930. 
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It’sa Woman's 
magazine! 
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i It’sa Home Service 
magazine! 
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Hurry up! There's still time to enter...and 


~BH&G’s *10,000 
{t’sa Contest. 


FOR ADVERTISING AND AGENCY PEOPLE ONLY! 


(0 RO) 


It’sa@ Building 
magazine! 
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i It’sa@ Mass Circulation: 
’ magazine! 


Pail j It'sa Specialized 
’ magazine! 
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Once there were 6 blindmen who wanted to find out what an elephant was like. One felt its side and cried, “‘It’sa wall!’’ Another grabbed a tusk and yelled, 
“It’sa spear!’’ Each blindman touched a different part and each was sure his description was correct and complete. MORAL: You can be partly right and still be all wrong! 


You can't lose! 120 chances to win... plus a gift for everyone! 


GIVE US YOUR IDEA OF WHAT BH&G IS AND DOES... 


Just remember that unless you consider all the 
facts you may be like the blindmen describing the 
elephant. Right in part but wrong in total. 

If you say, for instance, that BH&G is a woman’s 
magazine you're partly right—over 8 million house- 
wives do read BH&G. But you’re partly wrong 
because nearly half of BH&G’s readers are men! 
Better Homes & Gardens is so many ways a “big 
buy” that it doesn’t belong in any one category. 

You can win up to $3000 in merchandise just for 
giving us your ideas about BH&G. What kind of 
a magazine is it? For its advertisers? For its read- 
ers? Say anything you want—we won’t quote you. 
The purpose of this contest is not to get your 
thoughts for a testimonial. 

If you have any questions you’d like to ask 
about the Big Buy in magazines, there’s no reason 
why you shouldn’t pick up the phone and call 
your local BH&G representative. 


The “Big Buy” in magazines is... 


$10,000 IN PRIZES YOU CHOOSE 


FIRST PRIZE.....................$3000 
SECOND PRIZE..................$1000 
3 THIRD PRIZES, each ......... . $500 


15 FOURTH PRIZES, each.......... weer 
20 FIFTH PRIZES, each. ............ coscccces $50 
80 ADDITIONAL PRIZES, each ........ scoceucQe 


PLUS A FREE GIFT FOR EVERYONE WHO ENTERS 


How it works: If you win, you may choose any advertised 
item or items with a total retail cost that’s up to the 
amount of your prize from any 1956 issue of BH&G. 
All prizes must be selected by December 31, 1956. 


FOLLOW THESE EASY RULES TO WIN: 


1. Type your entry on your company letterhead. Tell us what 
kind of a magazine you think BH&G is, and what it does for its 
readers and advertisers. For instance, you might say: “It’s a big 
buy for advertisers because it’s a magazine that generates action 
from men and women who are able to buy and want to buy any- 
thing that contributes to better and happier living.” Use as many 
words as you need, 


Better Homes & Gardens 


2. Attach an official entry blank (the one below or a reasonable 
facsimile) to your entry. Be sure to fill in your name, firm name, 
and address. Contest closes May 15, 1956. 

3. Entries will be judged on aptness, penetration and interest. 
Judges’ decision will be final. Duplicate prizes in case of ties. 
Entries become the property of Meredith Publishing Co. and no 
entries will be returned. Your statements may be used, but 
never your name. 

4. Contest is limited to national advertisers and advertising 
agency personnel. Employees of the Meredith Publishing Co., 
J. Walter Thompson Co., or their families, may not compete. 


OFFICIAL ENTRY BLANK 


(Cut out and attach to your entry) 


BETTER HOMES & GARDENS “‘It'sa”’ Contest 
Dept. AA-4, Des Moines 3, lowa 


Sete eerereeceeeceeee 
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Your Firm_—__ eiboten = 
CN ‘i ~~ 
ESD SS 5 aa Ne ee Fy 
a. A, ee 
Remember . . . everyone who sends in an entry will receive an : 
attractive gift from BH&G, free. Contest closes May 15, 1956 8 


. 
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Meredith Publishing Company, 
Des Moines 3, lowa 
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THE GREEN Bay Press-GAZETTE 


Phil Mc Closky, Mgr. 


Green Bay, Wisconsin 
4 General Advertising 


GREEN 
BAY 


COLOR? OF COURSE! 
Spot color, 1000 line minimum. 


Four color, page minimum. 


Advertising Age, April 30, 1956 


Sherman Sues KYA, Others for $350,000 for 
‘Failure’ of His Ad Agency after ‘Merger’ 


(Continued from Page 3) 
for WINS and the headquarters 
office here in San Francisco to 
work with KYA.” 


| 
| man told AA, although separate 
corporations, are tied together by 
the stock ownership of Elroy Mc- 
Caw, Keating “and a few others,” 
with “Fernhead acting as the con- 
troller of all the stations.” 

“McCaw soon dropped out of 
active negotiations with me,” Mr. 
Sherman continued, “but stock in 
the Sherman Advertising Co. was 
transferred to Keating and Fern- 
head. They had 300 shares to my 
200, or $3,000 of the $5,000 cap- 
italization. 

“Within six months we had 
built the agency up to where it 
had some $500,000 on contract, 


s Each of these stations, Mr. Sher-| 


|eight people on the San Francisco 
staff and 15 regional accounts, 
most of them in the food field or 
retailing. 

“The first evidence I had of the 
possibility of bad faith,” Mr. Sher- 
man went on, “was when Messrs. 
Fernhead and Keating wanted to 
increase the capitalization to $20,- 
000, while keeping my shares at 
the $2,000 level. I succeeded in 
blocking this maneuver. 


s “Then, around the first of the 
year, we took over the Allen Cam- 
eron Co., another San Francisco 
agency. Soon after this Fernhead 
asked Cameron to take over the 
whole arrangement, with the idea 
of dumping Sherman. Both Messrs. 
Keating and Fernhead began to 
control policy and agency actions 
although they never really put a 
bankroll into the operation. The 
jchecks covering the total agency 
payrolls came over on KYA checks 
| but usually just as late as possible. 

“Finally Messrs. Keating and 
|Fernhead suggested I put the 
agency into bankruptcy. This I re- 
fused to do. Instead, I’ll go ahead 
with the suit and then I want to 
go back into the large agency field. 
I’ve had it as an agency owner.” 

Mr. Sherman at one time was 
|copy chief of Knox-Reeves, San 
Francisco, worked in copy and ra- 
dio for Ruthrauff & Ryan of the 
| Pacific Coast and was an account 
|}executive with Buchanan & Co. in 
|New York. 


|}@ Irving Phillips, general sales 
| manager of KYA since April, 1953, 
and now acting general manager 
of the station, in a formal state- 
ment issued to AA, declared: 

“The first we knew about this 
...Suit came when we read about 
|it in the Ted and Dorothy Friend 
gossip column in the Call-Bulletin. 

“According to the records of 
KYA Inc., our only dealings with 
| the Sherman Advertising Co. have 
/been in the normal course of sta- 
tion-agency relations. A further 
check of the files will disclose the 
fact that KYA is a_ substantial 
creditor of that agency, in the 
amount of some $7,000 unpaid for 
broadcast time sold to clients of 
ithe Sherman agency.” 

Mr. Phillips, who was sales man- 
ager of KULA in Honolulu before 
he joined the KYA staff, pointed 
out that any alleged actions on the 
part of Mr. Keating or Mr. Fern- 
head as individuals, “if they did 
take place, were those of individ- 
uals only and did not concern 
KYA as a corporation.” 


| 8 Arthur H. Connolly, of the law 


THIS ROAD WASN'T FIT FOR PIGS 


That was some years ago. 

Today it’s a fine, safe Kansas farm-to- 
market highway. 

California’s roads are getting better, 
too. And Ohio’s. And New York’s. Every- 
where, states are pushing planned pro- 
grams of highway improvement. 

Caterpillar Tractor Co., our client since 
1928, is telling the country about it. 


N. W. AYER & SON, INC. 


On-the-spot reports in general maga- 
zines point up progress in each state. 
And remind readers how much remains 


to be done. 


Throughout the country, state officials 
and citizen groups both applaud this fac- 
tual, positive approach. They’ve found 
that advertising, properly used, can help 


build roads. 


Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, Detroit 
San Francisco, Hollywood, Boston, Honolulu 


| firm of Sullivan, Roche, Johnson & 
|Farraher, and Mr. Keating’s per- 
|sonal attorney, told AA that KYA, 
as an independent California cor- 
poration, is not involved “in any 
way” and that Sherman’s split 
doesn’t “make sense.” 
“Mr. Keating and Mr. Fern- 
|head,” he said, “went into this 
|Sherman venture as individuals 
‘and KYA was not a part of their 
| personal actions. 
| “Last fall the three men, Keat- 
jing, Fernhead and Sherman, got 
together in an effort to revitalize 
|the Sherman Advertising Co. and 
|in the process Keating and Fern- 
head loaned Sherman personally 
a sum under $20,000. 

“Despite the fact that the agen- 
cy still wasn’t able to make a go 
of it,’ Mr. Connolly continued, 
“Sherman continued to ask for 
more money. Keating and Fern- 
head simply decided the limit had 
been reached and they refused to 
make any further loans. The 
whole affair is just as simple as 
that.” 


Phenolic Corp. Changes Name 

American Phenolic Corp., Chi- 
cago, has changed its name to Am- 
phenol Electronics Corp. 
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READY NOW! 


The only up-to-date picture 
of America’s dynamic No. 2 market! 


THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE 
SAMPLE CENSUS OF 
METROPOLITAN CHICAGO! 


SINCE the 1950 U.S. Census was taken, Metropolitan Chicago has undergone 
sensational growth and change. So far-reaching have been the alterations in 
population, housing and business patterns that 1950 data have lost much of their 
usefulness for advertising and marketing planners. 

There has been urgent need for information which describes the Chicago 
market as it is today. We are confident that the Chicago Tribune Sample Census 
of Metropolitan Chicago fills the need. 

The Tribune Sample Census was conceived more than two years ago. Its 
planning and execution required more than 14 months. The most advanced 
sampling and projection procedures were used. Neither time nor expense has been 
spared to insure reliability and thoroughness. 

Terms used in Sample Census reports follow U.S. Bureau of Census 
definitions. This makes possible direct comparisons between Sample Census 
findings and past and future U.S. Census data. 

If your product or service is affected by Chicago’s booming economy, the 
startling changes revealed in the Tribune Sample Census have special significance 
for you. Your nearest Tribune representative will be happy to give you the full 
details. Why not ask him to call today? 


Chicago Gribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


Chicago New York City Detroit San Francisco Los Angeles 

W. H. Hattendorf E. P. Struhsacker W. E. Bates Fitzpatrick Associates Fitzpatrick Associates 
1333 Tribune Tower 220 E. 42nd St. Penobscot Bldg. 155 Montgomery St. 3460 Wilshire Blvd. 
SUperior 7-0100 MUrray Hill 2-3033 WOodward 2-8422 GArfield 1-7946 DUnkirk 5-3557 


MEMBER: FIRST 3 MARKETS GROUP AND METROPOLITAN SUNDAY NEWSPAPERS, INC. 
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Four A's Abuzz 
With Speculation 
on Decree Impact 


(Continued from Page 1) 
anything 


dia or advertisers. 


He referred to James W. Young’s | tioning. 
study of agency compensation and | ‘ 
declared its findings are still valid|® “It has always been the aim of 
and “we would be sorry at any|4ll the officers of the Four A's to 
need to go over this ground again.” |@PPproach our important business 
Finally, “media will determine the|™atters with open-mindedness,” | 


issue now and in the future, as 
they have done in the past. Media 
will decide individually what they 
wish to do; to whom they will 
allow commission, if any; under 
what circumstances; how much, 
and what their rates will be.” 


s In return for commissions, said 
Mr. Little, delivering a neat pri- 
mer on the place of the agency in 
the business, agencies: (1) Devel- 
op new business for media by 
developing new advertisers; (2) 
reduce the mortality among ad- 
vertisers, the media’s customers; 
(3) advocate the idea of advertis- 


to do with the media| dollars. “The most important con- 
commission method; that the Four) sideration,” he said, “should be the 
A’s is free to advocate the advan-/|preservation of a climate conducive 
tages of the commission method, 
and that the judgment would not |! 
affect the way individual agencies|out that it had been studying the 
conduct their businesses with me-| problem for a year, with a com- 


Four A’s Meeting 


ing; (4) simplify credit operations 
for media (a study several years 
ago showed agency credit losses 
at about 1/30th of 1%, media cred- 
it losses at 1/600th of 1%, against 
an all-U.S.-industry credit loss of 
1/10th of 1%; (5) reduce media 
costs for advertising preparation, 
and (6) produce advertising that 
sells. 

The commission system produces 
a “pool of potential dollars—an 
unlimited potential—awaiting on- 
ly successful creativity by adver- 
tising agencies in order to claim 
them,” he argued, with the com- 
mission giving the agency incen- 
tive to “do everything in its power 
to develop the growth of the cli- 
ent’s business and hence the 
growth of the advertising appro- 
priation.” 

Further, it makes the agency an 
independent contractor, objective- 
ly advocating advertising, and 
rendering a creative performance 
“impossible—as history has shown 
—if the agency were, in effect, the 
advertiser's advertising depart- 
ment.” 


= He refuted Gresham’s law in 
advertising. “Bad money”—or cut- 
rate service—does not triumph 
over good money—or full-rate 
service,” he assured the group. 
“Experyience is just the opposite. 
Full-rate service wins over cut- 
rate service. The quality of agency 


|A’s the history of the 15% com- 


| “So the advertiser should be the 
|one to determine the worth of ad- 
vertising agency services...but 
the agencies must have confidence 
|in the clients’ wish to compensate 
ithem fully and fairly...for the 
work they do,” he said. 

He asked for open minds among 
agencies on the subject of compen- 
| sation, and conceded that it is dif- 
| ficult to evaluate ideas in terms of 


, 


|to creativity...’ 
The Four A’s was quick to point 


|mittee on advertiser relations func- 


Bould 


Fairbanks Koob Knodell Lounspack 


Robert D. Holbrook, new Four A’s | b> 7 
. |LEARNING HOW—Advertising students from mid- 


western colleges, guests of the Advertising Club of 
St. Louis during College Awards Week, visit the of- 
fices of Frank Block Associates. Maurice Seligsohn, 
agency art director, explains color transparencies to 


chairman, said, adding: “No sub- 
ject can be of such continuing and 
| far-reaching importance to all our) 
members as the subject of com- 
|pensation methods...We have 
|studied the subject continuously, | 


Kathy Hooker, 


Seligsohn Hooker 


Nancy R. Fairbanks, University of Missouri; Bar- 
bara Koob, St. Louis University; Sally Knodell, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; Edith Gould, Washington Univer- 
sity; Barbara Launspack, University of Iowa, and 


Southern Illinois University. 


|completely apart and _ separate 
from any other discussion that may 
|have stemmed from the recent 
| consent decree...” 

Mr. Holbrook appointed Harry 
|Harding, senior vp of Young & 
| Rubicam, as chairman of the com- 
mittee on advertiser relations, with | 5*"* ; ; ~ 
William Marstellar, president of|99% of the agencies rebate, and|can deliver. 

Marstellar, Rickard, Gebhardt &|M€ expressed the fear that the : 
Reed, as vice-chairman. Mr. Hard-| Consent decree will encourage such|# Norman H. Strouse, president 
ing said the entire committee will | Pactices. _ |of J. Walter Thompson Co., de- 
be formed and called to a meeting} Fernand Hourez, managing di-| picted for the Four A’s the forth- 
in New York early next month. rector of Bodden & Dechy Adver-|coming shortage of advertising 
|tising, Brussels, and head of the! personnel. He pointed out that 
® Marvin Pierce, president of Mc- Belgian equivalent of the Four A’s,| agencies must compete with other 
Call Corp., reviewed for the Four| expressed the sentiment of many business organizations for talent, 
lof the overseas visitors in the|and emphasized the growth of the 
mission, and the efforts to change |following statement (sent before| agency business in the last nine 
it in 1919 and 1934. he arrived here): years: Total advertising volume 

He noted that no formidable} “My greatest trouble now comes| increased more than 160%; the top 
challenges had been made to it| from the capitulation of the Amer-|20 agencies “in the ADVERTISING 
since that time, and hazarded the/ican admen before the govern-| AcE tabulations increased their 
opinion that this is because agency| Mental anti-trust suit. I do not volume 234 times during that nine- 
services have been added so rap-|Say I want to have a part in| year period, an increase slightly 
idly—and have been of such var-|/American business which only| higher than advertising generally; 
ied character—that the advertiser|comcerns American people, but I}and the employes of Four A’s 
recognized these additions. | foresee the consequences of this| agencies rose from 12,000 to 30,000, 

This recognition of service, and| backward step and its repercus-|or about 2% times that of 1945.” 
“of the thoughtful and effective| sions in my country.I donot know| This meant, Mr. Strouse pointed 
manpower in the agencies has|What will be the results in the|out, that if the agency field lost 
brought about what seems to be| U.S., but I am convinced that all|no people through death, retire- 
the present relatively tranquil ac-|the unsound features of advertis- | ment, illness or change of voca- 


|cult to maintain. advertising agencies,’ he summed 
In Sweden, for example, agen- | up. 
. | 
cies and newspapers now are con- 


tice Department. A French dele-| countless details which the inde- 


ceptance of the commission basis|ing in Europe will thus be tion, about two-thirds of the peo- 
for agency compensation,” Mr. | Strengthened.” jo in it would have less than ten 
Pierce said. years’ experience. 

® Robert D. Holbrook, newly | 


s He added that while efforts to| elected chairman of the Four A’s,|m= He produced figures to show 
change the system have been made| also took the opportunity in his/that national advertising would be 
“with the thought of lowering| acceptance speech to reaffirm the| around $14.2 billion in 1965. At 
costs to advertisers,” he believes|@ssociation’s stand on the 15%. | present—using AA figures again, 
that costs in magazines have been “There always have been—and| which showed about $3 billion for 
reduced by the present system. |270 agencies—he found Four A 
Magazine costs fell through added | | estimates for total agency business 
volume while magazine services lin 1955 at about $3.5 billion. 

and circulation were greatly in- | Further, AA’s billings report 
creased. 


showed an average of 12.2 people 
“I do not say that the commis-| 


“They realize the need for the 
fronted with an action similar to| independent thinking, the creative 
the one brought here by the Jus- | skills, and the ability to handle 


|gate told AA that in his country | pendent advertising agency alone 


per million dollars of billing, and 
sion method of compensating ad-| 
vertising agencies was alone re- 
sponsible for the creation of this 
greatly increased volume. I do say 
that in my opinion it is more than 
mere coincidence that the method 


service has been the determining 
factor in the agency’s success and | 
in the success of the advertiser. 
Experience has shown this time 
and again...I believe we should 
be grateful to the far-sighted 
media people who developed it.” 

Edwin Ebel, vp for advertising| 
& consumer relations of General 
Foods Corp. and chairman of the 
Assn. of National Advertisers, told 
the Four A’s directly that every| 
advertiser ought to take a fresh 
look at the commission system of 
compensating agencies. He re- 
ported that ANA members have a 
growing feeling that a transition) 
has taken place in the agency 
function. 

Stressing the confidential rela- 
tionship between advertiser and 
agency, he noted that agencies 


and the volume expanded togeth- 
er, and I do say that I know of no} 


| other system of compensation that 


would have been half so satisfac-| 
tory to all of us.” 


® The four A’s was anxious to ex- 
plain the circumstances surround- 
ing the consent decree, because 
this action troubled many of the 
foreign agencymen attending the 
meeting. In their own countries, 
they have tried to uphold the 
American standards of advertising 
practice, in the face of conditions 
which prevailed here 30 years ago 
—namely, space brokers acting as 
agencies, refusal of media and ad- 
vertisers to recognize the 15% 
commission and wholesale rebat- 
ing. 

To many of the foreign dele- 


Robert D. Holbrook 


probably always will be—those 
who do not understand advertis- 
ing or the agency business,” Mr. 
Holbrook said. “The recent settle- 


sion method which makes possible 
the independent agency.” 


Mr. Strouse thinks an average of| 


12.5 people per million would be 
about right. Then, by projection, 
the agency business would handle 
around $6 billion in 1965 and em- 
ploy some 75,000 people. 


The personnel needed each year | 


for the next decade comes to 3,125, 
about 1,560 of them specialists, 
and allowing for drop-outs, prob- 
ably 2,100. Each year for the next 
ten years the agency business will 
need these specialists, he pre- 
dicted: account men, 528; copy- 
| writers, 480; art & layout, 336; 
|research, 106; mechanical produc- 
tion, 106; radio and tv production, 
144; media selection, 105; all other 


iment of the anti-trust action with | specialists, 295. 
|respect to the Four A’s as an as- 
|sociation may, even without cause,/ment and training programs, or| Agency, Los Angeles, has appoint- 
| provide inspiration for those who| resort to cannibalizing the adver- ed Bob Hogrefe to head a new food 
| want to attack the media commis-/|tising business, he said. 


Agencies must set up recruit-| 


= Mr. Strouse also recommended 
converting older, more mature men 


He also urged “a proper under- 
standing of the values and func- 
tions of advertising” in attracting 
new people, saying he feared “we 
tend to get a few too many who 
look upon the agency business as 
a quick route to big earnings and 
lush living...and too few who 
look upon employment in an ad- 
vertising agency as an opportunity 
for creative expression and the 
development of specialized skills 
in the fields of marketing...” 


® The Four A’s elected Robert D. 
Holbrook, board chairman of 
Compton Advertising, as chairman 
of the association. He succeeds 
H. G. Little, president and board 
chairman of Campbell-Ewald Co. 

Melvin Brorby, senior vp of 
Needham, Louis & Brorby, Chica- 
go, was elected vice-chairman and 
Donald K. Clifford, president of 
| Doherty, Clifford, Steers & Shen- 
field, was elected secretary-treas- 
urer. 


Kaiser Enters TV— 
vs. Tough Odds—to 
Build Market Share 


SAN Francisco, April 27—Kaiser 

Aluminum & Chemicals Corp. will 
|make its debut in network tv un- 
|der unusual circumstances—taking 
lon the champs—when its hour- 
| long live drama show starts this 
|summer (see tv roundup story on 
| Page 1). 
Kaiser figures that it now has 
| 31% of the aluminum business— 
to Alcoa’s 33% and Reynold’s 
|26%. It wants to overtake Alcoa 
for the top share of the market. 

To do so the company leaps in 
opposite “$64,000 Question”—with 
'a half-hour lead and a one-hour 
show—to give NBC-TV the chance 
it has sought to beat out CBS in 
|the Tuesday night slot. 

“We concluded that this compe- 
tition—although strong—also of- 
|fered the advantage of being a 
‘known quantity,’” said Kaiser’s 
Jack Watson, ad and pr director. 

The format is still undecided, 
but it is certain that Kaiser will 
devote $3,600,000—the largest buy 
lever from the West Coat—to the 
effort to improve its competitive 
position in the aluminum market. 


_McHugh-Cather Names Two 
McHugh-Cather Advertising 


}and merchandising department. 
Mr. Hogrefe recently was director 
| of advertising and sales of Tanner 


| Products. He also has been with 


= “I am sure, however, that the| and women from other occupations| Western Family and West Coast 


independent agency business has 


have access to otherwise secret) gates, the four A’s signing of the|many good friends among media 


materia] and that this relationship| consent decree represented a com-|owners and advertisers who rec- exercise restraint in the matter of | agency 
and plete surrender of principles and | ognize the essential nature of the’ proselyting 


exists between advertiser 
agency, not agency and medium. 


made their positions more diffi- 


service performed by independent 


to the agency business. 
“I feel that we have no need to 
the 


in non-agency 


fields.” 


representative of Schwimmer & 
| Scott (now R. Jack Scott Inc.). The 
also has named Dewey 


| Moore creative director. Mr. Moore 
| previously was with Kling Studios. 
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TV GUIDE’s popularity with the American television audience . 
goes on unchecked. That’s why it is possible for TV GUIDE to : 
guarantee its advertisers a circulation of 4,000,000 per week, 
effective with the issue of October 6, 1956. 


In 1954, TV GUIDE was delivering 2,000,000 TV homes. In 
1955, 3,000,000. And ever since the first issue of 1956, 
4,000,000 (first quarter average—4,020,000). 


) All current advertisers—and all new advertisers whose schedules 
are ordered prior to August 1—will have the benefit of TV GUIDE’s 


present rates, plus 1,000,000 bonus, through the remainder of 1956. 
" 
ae Se nme, 
Daylight Time Starts 
TV Meadaches For You’ 
4 : America's Television Magazine... 
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Successful 
_ businessmen 
the world over 


on one effective way 
to reach their own markets 


N almost every major overseas market, you can reach 
more customers at a lower cost per thousand in Reader’s 
Digest than in any other leading magazine. 


You speak to your customers in their own language 
through a magazine that has won the faith and respect of 
readers all over the world—including businessmen, gov- 
ernment and professional leaders in every country. 


Choose any one or any combination of 28 editions of the 
Digest. Select markets of top sales potential for your 
products—with no waste circulation. 


In nearly every edition the Digest gives you the leading 


circulation—the broadest coverage of your market. For 
instance... 


IN WESTERN EUROPE, separate editions serve each 
major market, deliver 2'4 million circulation. In the 


French language alone the circulation is over one million 
... reaching an estimated 4,900,000 readers. 


IN LATIN AMERICA the Digest blankets all major 
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- IN FRANCE, 
Albert Lespinasse has won 65°; of the breakfast food market—with 
his product “‘Banania.”’ He credits much of his sales success to regular 
advertising in Reader’s Digest, France’s largest selling monthly 
magazine. ‘““The Digest has been the cornerstone of our advertising 
program,” he says. “It brings results because people believe in it.” 


markets—is read by more than 7 million people each 
month. A mass market, yes. But the Digest also reaches 
more business and community leaders, and more high in- 
come readers, than any other magazine in Latin America. 


IN THE FAR EAST, the Digest reaches an average 
of six readers per copy. In the Japanese language alone 
that means nearly 3 million readers monthly. And here, 
as in every other world market, the Digest reaches 
people of higher income, of superior education and com- 
munity standing. 


More international advertisers invest more money 
in the Reader’s Digest than in any other inter- 
national publication. Last year, nearly 2,500 
advertisers used nearly 18,000 pages. 


Phone or write today, for the new booklet, “Leading 
International Advertisers,” from Reader’s Digest, 230 
Park Avenue, New York City 17 . . . 527 Fisher Bldg., 
Detroit 2... Prudential Plaza, Chicago 1 . . . 6351 Wil- 
shire Blvd., Los Angeles 48. 
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US D *% D ¥f nr ya) Fe rH IN JAPAN, prominent 
Toyonobu Domen is president of Ajinomoto Co., whose chief product 
is the well-known food seasoning “‘Aji-no-moto.’”’ A widely recognized 
authority on Japan and other overseas markets, Mr. Domen uses 
six International editions of Reader’s Digest . . . considers it “‘a major 
factor in doubling sales since the end of World War II.” 


aa 


“Uma forea extraordinaria de vendas’’. IN BRAZIL, 

Dr. Waldemar Clemente heads Eletro-Industria Walita S/A, maker 

of home appliances, world’s largest producer of electrical blenders. In ‘ 
1950, Walita began advertising in Reader’s Digest. “Since then,” says So 
Dr. Clemente, ‘cour company has shown the greatest growth in its “p 
13-year history. The Digest has great selling power.” 


28 EDITIONS, IN 12 LANGUAGES, IN OVER 100 COUNTRIES 
The world’s only “truly International’ publication. 


Editions 1956 Monthly 
Circulations 


LATIN AMERICA 


1,622,796 


1,189,705 
Spanish No. 2 Combination 
(All L. A. Spanish Editions except 
Argentine) 


Southern Hemisphere . : slew ¢:Aiccasaliciad Se 
Argentine. . 225,000 
Portuguese... . 433,091 


CANADIAN 
Canadian (English) 
Canadian (French) 


Indian (English)... . . . 
Southern African.......... 
Australian 

New Zealand 


Lntemnational Editions 


ere 
Swiss (French) 
NS ss ate ow os oo ee SSA Ss hw 
German.... 

Austrian. ... 

Italian 

Iberian (Spanish) 


MIDDLE EASTERN 
Arabic 


TOTAL INTERNATIONAL 8,180,666 
UNITED STATES EDITION 10,361,531 


WORLD-WIDE TOTAL 18,542,197 


World’s Largest Magazine Circulation ___ Published in 12 Different Languages 
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What Causes Changes in Agencies? 


The recent rash of major changes in advertiser-agency lineups has 
increased the incidence with which the most interesting and perhaps 
the most important question in advertising has been asked in recent 
weeks. 

The question, of course, is: Why does an advertiser change his ad- 
vertising agency? And the easiest, and in some respects the most com- 
prehensive, answer is: “Because.” 

That answer is probably too easy, so let’s hold it in abeyance for a 
while. There are a number of perfectly valid reasons why agencies 
and advertisers part company. Sometimes (and probably more often 
than you might think) the agency initiates the divorce. Sometimes it 
gets tired of trying to meet unreasonable demands, or of being forced 
to turn out advertising that meets the client’s demands but does not 
seem adequate to the agency. Sometimes the account fails to grow and 
become profitable; sometimes a juicier but conflicting account falls 
into the agency’s lap. 

Then, of course, there are a considerable number of instances in 
which the account is actively and justifiably dissatisfied with the 
service, or the thinking, or the kind of execution it is getting from the 
agency. Or a merger or a change in sales approach or objectives, or 
some other reasonable cause, seems to make an agency change sensi- 
ble and important. 

The ability and willingness of advertisers to change agencies should 
not be decried. Indeed, this is one of the overriding advantages of the 
system of independent agencies: An advertiser can get a new team, 
change the direction or the execution of his advertising, and secure 
all the advantages of active competition in the realm of creativity, 
without disrupting his own internal organization. This is one of the 
vital advantages he loses altogether if he tries to operate a “house” 
agency. 

Bui, along with the many agency changes which should be made, 
and for which there are reasonable explanations, there seem to be 
more and more for which no reasonable explanation appears. And 
these, we feel sure, are due to three considerations: 

1. Everyone instinctively believes that, even if he can’t write ad- 
vertising or turn out terrific television commercials, he is nevertheless 
a perfectly competent critic in this area. He may not “know” whether 
the advice his attorney or accountant is giving him is good or bad, but 
he always “knows” whether the advertising his agency is giving him 
is good or bad. 

2. It is difficult—and most times impossible—to assess accurately 
the precise contribution of advertising to the progress of a business or 
product. 

3. In general, business has been so good and so easy to get for so 
long a period that practically everyone in business (not excluding ad- 
vertising agency owners) is firmly convinced that he is a great busi- 
ness man; that he knows all the answers, and that everyone else’s 
contribution to the success of this particular business is small, and his 
is large. 

Under such circumstances, it is not difficult to see why the human 
factor (“We just don’t seem to be seeing things the same way any 
more”) frequently results in agency-client split-ups that do not seem 
to make much sense. Everyone is so sure of his business judgment that 
he can afford to indulge his whims and prejudices without worrying 
too much about their effect on the business outlook. 

Business, as we have said, has been extraordinarily good for 15 
years. It gives every indication of continuing that way. Hence every 
business man (and every employe) is inclined to be more independent 
and less willing to “take” anything from a customer or a client than 
he would be if business were not so good or so relatively easy to get. 

Under such conditions, a personal service business in which results 
can seldom be positively proved, and in which the buyer considers 
himself an “expert,” is almost certain to bring out prima donna at- 
titudes on both sides that militate against stability. 
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—Henry C. Hart Jr., Horton-Noyes Co., Providence. 


“He says it’s a very important client meeting and he wants me to 
caddy.” 


What They're Saying 


The Choice That Kills 


Several years ago a new phrase 


/hit the advertising vocabulary— 


“The misery of choice.” 
Dr. Dichter was its author and 
it was intended to describe the 


the conditions and introduces the | 
|“Crockettry?” 


human element in the economic 
equation... 

If business men are lulled into 
a false feeling of security by the 
forecasts; if they assume that 
“wishing will make it so,” and if 


feelings of the average consumer | Tg 
who stands before the grocery shelf | they rely on the economists’ intu- 
or the drug counter—miserable |ition instead of their own initia- 


when faced with making a choice tive—the goals will not be reached. 


among all those fine, leading na-| 


tionally advertised products. 
I think this phrase, “the misery 


of choice,” is a pretty good de-| 


scription of the plight in which the 
media man finds himself today. He 
is confronted with three television 
networks, 412 television stations, 
2,698 radio stations, 1,765 daily 
papers, 544 Sunday papers, 8,525 
country weeklies, 6,092 consumer 
magazines, 1,200 outdoor plants, 
and 1,870 business papers—many 
of which can be effectively used to 
sell his clients’ products. 
—Arthur Porter, vp and media di- 
rector, J. Walter Thompson Co., New 
York, before Dotted Line Club, 
April 6. 


| Stabilizers, cushions, and automat- 
|ic controls have not yet been con- 
structed that will guarantee con- 
tinued prosperity. 
| There is reason to worry about 
what lies ahead. Perhaps the pend- 
ulum of time has now reached a 
point where one can say, “There 
jis nothing to fear but optimism 
|itself.” And the fear might be 
directed toward the kind of opti- 
mism that creates complacency 
and dulls the desire to press on. 
—From an editorial in the April issue 


of Dun’s Review and Modern Indus- 
try. 


Hints for Hatchet Men 
An adjective in the comparative 


| sion 


degree is followed by “than,” ex- 
cept in the usage of the gray flan- 
nelmouths of Madison Ave., where 
a cigaret is merely smoother, a de- 
| tergent is merely better, a coffee is 
merely coffee-er-not than any- 
thing. It should come as no surprise 
then, that “sooner” should be fol- 
lowed by “than.” Yet a common 
| solecism is to substitute “when” for 
|“than” as in this case: “No sooner 
for progress, there are dangers|had the inquiry been announced 
behind them, too. when it became known that 89 
This is certainly not a suggestion | eastern and western railroads were 
that the forecasts may be wrong| appealing...” (March 23). The er- 
or that the forecasters may not be|ror arises from thinking of “no 
reliable. Rather it is an expres-| sooner” as if it were “scarcely” or 
of uneasiness that such “hardly.” Incidentally and irrele- 
“agreeable” reports may foster a|vantly, when we say “no sooner” 
feeling of complacency. No one | we usually actually mean “a little 
can promise unconditional pros-|sooner.” And a little sooner is an 
perity, but how easy it is to over-| Oklahoma baby. Where does that 
look the conditions that limit most| leave us? 
forecasts. It is the small but im-| | —“Winners and Sinners” bulletin ts- 
portant word “if” that precedes | 


Compulsion or Complacency 
There is an almost monotonous 
overtone of optimism in the out- 
look for business in the months 
ahead. With surprising unanimity 
of opinion, business men, econo- 
mists, and the general public be- 
lieve that the economy will con- 
tinue to be prosperous. While such 
feelings can provide a sound basis 


room 


Monaco was reported to have 
been slightly unhappy when Con- 
rad Hilton was appointed the U.S. 
representative at Grace’s wedding. 

Maybe they would have pre- 
ferred the mayor of Las Vegas. 


Just when some misgivings were 
being expressed concerning the 
advisability of having the star 
pitch the commercials on radio and 
tv, Richard Hudnut introduced 
Giselle MacKenzie in the sales 
talk for Quick on “The Hit Parade.” 


After reading AA’s report on the 
development of color tv at the 
NARTB, the interested bystander 
gets the idea that the broadcasters 
can take it or leave it alone. 


“Parliament cigaret now has 
new box, filter, size, price,’ head- 
lines the world’s greatest advertis- 
ing journal. 

A brand new session has been 
called to order. 


The Assn. of Canadian Advertis- 
ers says the 20% tax on Canadian 
editions of U.S. publications may 
hurt, not help, Canadian media. 

Their idea is that you can’t direct 
advertising expenditures by gov- 
ernment edict. 


Aviation Week refers to the field 
of guided missiles as “rocketry.” 

Could the study of early Amer- 
ican pioneers properly be called 


Jud Sayre scored an 87 in a 
match with Sam Snead. Question: 
How can he do such a good job of 
selling Norge appliances and still 
pay that much attention to his golf 
game? 

+ 


Fairchild Engine & Airplane 
Corp. is advertising to transport 
companies that its new F-27 
Friendship propjet job is available 
for $540,000. 

But you can’t find out from fac- 
tory ads what your next car will 
cost you. 


“Coopers saddled a Bikini, rode 
Jockey briefs to win by a length,” 
headlines AA. 

In the Underwear Derby, light 
weight is no handicap. 


Jaguar cars will be advertised to 
American buyers with automatic 
transmission, the story says, dem- 
onstrating once more that a device 
may not be necessary, but is still 
essential. 


“Highest business and social ref- 
erences exchanged,” says a New 
York agency interested in merging. 

On the social side, just which 
head waiters are you on speaking 
terms with? 


“Must be sober, enthusiastic and 
have full understanding of indus- 
trial ad know-how,” says a manu- 
facturer looking for an all-around 
worker. 

Is the sobriety rated above the 
enthusiasm, or vice versa? 


sued by the New York Times news | 
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Advertising Linage is the Final Measure 


ofa Newspaper’s Sales Power 


TOTAL 


ADVERTISING 
1955 


How do | | Oo 


Advertisers bo 


rank ie 
Philadelphia 
newspapers ? 


BULLETIN INQUIRER 
31,800,000 lines 39,200,000 lines 


In 1955, The Inquirer published the largest volume of advertis- 
ing ever carried by any newspaper in the history of Philadelphia 
— 39,200,000 lines...a gain of 2,000,000 lines over 1954 
...a leadership of 7,400,000 lines over the 2nd newspaper. 


1955 marked the 22nd consecutive year that advertisers have 
made The Inquirer their first choice for sales in Delaware 


Valley, U.S.A. 


First in National Advertising The Philadelphia Mnguirer 


First in Retail Advertising Constructively Serving Delaware Valley, U.S.A. 
First in Classified Advertising Exclusive Advertising Representatives: 

NEW YORK—ROBERT T. DEVLIN, JR., 342 Madison Ave., Murray Hill 2-5838; 
First in TOTAL Advertising CHICAGO—EDWARD J. LYNCH, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Andover 3-6270, 
_—_ DETROIT— GEORGE S. DIX, Penobscot Bidg., Woodward 5-7260. 


West Coast Representatives: 
SAN FRANCISCO—FITZPATRICK ASSOCIATES, 155 Montgomery St., Garfield 1-79.46; 
LOS ANGELES—FITZPATRICK ASSOCIATES, 3460 Wilshire Boulevard, Dunkirk 5-3557. 
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The South Subscribes to The 


CIRCULATION 1,290,000 ¢ Published monthly in five, separate, highly-localized § : 


PAUL HUEY, V.P. and Advertising Manager OSCAR M. DUGGER, V.P. and Western Advertising Manager 
Birmingham 2 + Phone: 54-2571 Daily News Bldg., Chicago 6 * Central 6-3400 
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a wise bird” 


THE NEW PROSPERITY of the South is a lodestar 
to wise birds—and to wise business executives. The phenomenal 
post-war growth of the 16 Southern states as a market has created 
an enormous new opportunity to sell all kinds of consumer goods. 


MORE and MORE advertising is moving into 
The Progressive Farmer to sell the fastest-growing 
regional market in the country. Here are a few 
new advertisers in The Progressive Farmer—big 
important companies who have recently started 
big campaigns in the South’s favorite magazine: 


Armstrong Quaker Rugs Johnson’s Baby Shampoo 


Campbell’s Soup Nabisco Honey Grahams 
Coats & Clark Nabisco Premium Saltines 
Detroit Diesel Engines New York Life Insurance 
Dromedary Cake Mixes Pillsbury Cake Mixes 


French’s Mustard 

G-E Fan Heaters 

G-E Vacuum Cleaners 
General Motors Institutional 
Johnson & Johnson First Aid Cream 


Rexall Drug Company 
Sunshine Krispy Saltines 
Viceroy Cigarettes 
Wizard Paints 


These and more than 800 other alert advertis- 
ers have made The Progressive Farmer the Nation’s 
No. 1 Farm Magazine in Advertising Linage! More 
money was invested in advertising in The Progres- 


sive Farmer in 1955 than in any previous year...and 
the first four months of 1956 are far ahead of 1955. 


Progressive Farme 


editions with editorial offices at Birmingham, Raleigh, Memphis and Dallas 


Other Offices: RALEIGH + MEMPHIS 


It’s easy to see why The Progressive Farmer 
attracts so much advertising. The South is now one- 
fourth of the U.S. market, with a 25°: per-capita 
gain in retail sales, 1954 over 1948, as compared to 
a gain of less than 16% for the rest of the country. 


In this big 16-state market, only 213 counties 
are urban—the other 1,174 counties are predomi- 
nantly rural in population and trade. 


In these rural counties, The Progressive Farmer 
has more than 2)2times as much circulation as LIFE 
or The Saturday Evening Post. And 63.5% of The 
Progressive Farmer families do not own TV sets. 


Big gains in farm income are one reason for the 
South’s big gains in buying power. Farm income in 
the South today is greater than it was for the entire 
U. S. in 1939. Some Southern states enjoyed their 
highest farm income in history in 1955, with the 
whole South showing a gain over the previous year. 


it will pay you to aim your advertising at the 
heart of the prosperous South—the more than 
FOUR MILLION rural readers of The Progressive 
Farmer—a rich and responsive rural market ripe 
for development through advertising. 


DON CUNNINGHAM, Eastern Advertising Manager 
250 Park Ave., New York 17 + Plaza 1-0160 


DALLAS + SAN FRANCISCO + LOS ANGELES 
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Gulf Coast GE Supply to R&R (the Gulf Coast area, has named 
General Electric Supply Co.,| Ruthrauff & Ryan, Chicago, to 
major appliance distributor for handle its advertising. 
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since the magazine 
was founded 

in 1922. 


WHAT'S MORE, the 1,152,497 Elks are mature 
men with incomes well above the national 
average. They give preference to products 
advertised in their magazine. 


MAGAZINE 


‘Curtis WillRevise 
'Capitalization to | 
Effect Tax Benefit | 

| 


| Puiapevpaia, April 24—Curtis 
| Publishing Co. is planning to re- 
|capitalize in order to effect tax 
savings and increase earnings,| 
Robert E. MacNeal, president, told | 
the annual meeting of stockholders. 
He said a plan (which awaits 
| Treasury Department approval) | 
|will be submitted in the near fu- 
| ture. To date, he said, the company 
has been able to purchase 77,125 
shares of prior preferred stock at 
$53.16 per share, thus reducing an- 
/nual dividend payments by $308,- 
500. 
Curtis also was presented with 
|a Franklin Medal, in honor of the 
250th anniversary of the birth of 
|Benjamin Franklin, by Clarence 
| L. Jordon, former N. W. Ayer 
exec vp, who is international chair-| 
'man of observance. 
Reelected directors of the com-| 
pany were Mr. MacNeal; Grandon | 
Barringer, Curtis treasurer, and M. | 
Albert Linton, chairman of Prov-| 
ident Mutual Life Insurance Co.| 
} 


‘Delaware Valley’ to Bow 

Delaware Valley Announcer, a 
|monthly magazine for business, | 
|industry and engineering, will be-| 
gin publication in October, accord- | 
ing to Louis H. Percy, publisher. 
The new magazine will be circu-| 
lated in eastern Pennsylvania, | 
southern New Jersey and Dela- 
ware, with a guaranteed circula- 
tion of 25,000. Publication trim 
size will be 8%4”x11%”, with 
7”x10” page size. A b&w page will 
be $485 on a one-time basis. The 
Announcer is actually an out- 


|growth of an engineering house 


New York * Detroit * Chicago * Los Angeles 


/engineering societies. The office | 


organ printed for a number of 


is at 4 S. 15th St., Philadelphia. 


Nothing fishy about it, 
We’re a’luring 


Who would you confide in if you knew that more than 
half of Michigan’s 9,000,000 money-spending 
vacationers were going to choose your area for their 
annual vacation? To whom would you pass on the 
information that they'll stay in the area for an aver- 
age of 12.3 days. . . spend an average of $286.00, 
per party of three . . . and that 72% admit they're 
influenced by advertising? We knew all kinds of 
statistical facts of this type and, frankly, didn’t feel 
right about keeping it all to ourselves. So, we 

tossed the line to WEED Television and 

suggested they use it as a “lure”. If you fancy 

yourself as a fisherman, this is one big one that 
needn't get away. Sidle up to any angler at WEED and 
ask about the ONE Television station that serves 

the MOST of Michigan’s fabulous year- 

round playground. 


CBS-ABC 
4 Channel 13 WEED TV 


/WWIV/ SPARTON BROADCASTING C 


0., Cadillac, Mich. 


Advertising Age, April 30, 1956 


Getting Personal 


———— 


Lew Kaufman, writer and account executive of Donahue & Coe, 
New York, for the past 22 years, will start “raising corn instead of 
writing it” April 30 when he retires to a 160-acre farm in Mis- 
souri... 

Alex F. Osborn, co-founder of Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
has been appointed to the National Inventors’ Council, a branch of 
the Department of Commerce. He’s one of the few non-scientists to 
be named to the council... 

Peter S. Cardozo, vp and creative supervisor of radio-tv at Fuller 
& Smith & Ross, New York, is author of a new Bantam Book which 
should gladden and simplify the lives of all parents. Entitled “A 
Wonderful World for Children,” it’s an encyclopedic compilation of 
over 1,000 of the free gifts and services offered to children by indus- 
try, government and other organizations. Father of three children, 
Mr. Cardozo for several years wrote “The World of Children,” a 
monthly editorial feature of Good Housekeeping, which grew into 
the tv show “Children at Home.” He’s also tried his hand at creating 
and manufacturing children’s toys and is an amateur magician... 


PICK THE QUEEN—At right is Rita Wallerius, assistant time buyer of 
Knox Reeves Advertising, who finished first among 30 candidates 
in the Minneapolis agency’s “Pick the Queen” contest. At left is Bill 
Shepherd, radio and tv production manager, who thought he might 
as well enter, since he does everything but mop the floors, as it is. 


Taylor Grant, of WRCV-TV, Philadelphia, has been named out- 
standing citizen of the year by the Philadelphia County Council of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars... Robert M. Cameron, Philadelphia 
public relations counsel, has been named chairman of the 3rd an- 
nual traffic safety awards program sponsored by the American Assn. 
of Industrial Editors... 

It was an April 24 wedding in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York, 
and a trip through Italy, Yugoslavia and France for Helen Whit- 
more, tv copy supervisor at N. W. Ayer & Son, and Thomas J. 
McDermott, Ayer vp. They were attended by Dorothy Zimmer, 
Ayer copy supervisor, and Frederick C. Mueller Jr., manager of 
WEEK, WEEK-TV, Peoria, Ill... 

Mary Dunphy, secretary to Frank A. Whipple, vp of Charles W. 
Hoyt Co., Hartford, has been named the winner in the Hartford 
area of the “Why I Want a Miracle to Happen to Me” contest, which 
was sponsored by Warner Brothers Studios as advance publicity for 
its new movie, “Miracle in the Rain.” Miss Dunphy’s entry was 
chosen for “its theme of unselfishness and desire for a miracle of 
faith and hope.”’ Contest prize was four days in Hollywood. . . 


HIS CAKE, BUT THEY ATE IT—Cakes came from all directions when 

Harold E. Flint, president of the Fargo, N. D., agency bearing his 

name, celebrated his 44th birthday. In the picture at right are Don 

Nelson, art director; Amy Stuart, media buyer; Dick Rosenthal 
and Lee Holland, vps. 


Leonard H. Goldenson, president of American Broadcasting-Para- 
mount Theaters, New York, was named a director of Marshall Field 
Awards Inc., a new non-profit organization set up “to recognize and 
reward fundamental and imaginative contributions to the well-being 
of children.” Annual national awards will be made to individuals, 
organizations and communities in the fields of education, physical 
and mental development, socia! welfare and communications... 

Carolyn Sumner Prentice, daughter of Pierrepont Isham Prentice, 
House & Home publisher and Time vp, will be married July 21 to 
Robert A. Falise... Lily van Ameringen, associate fiction editor of 
McCall’s, was married April 14 to J. Douglas Auchincloss, an editor 
of Time... 

Suzanna Taylor and William Allan Persky, in the continuity de- 
partment of WNEW, New York, were married in Malverne, Long 
Island, on April 15... 

Robert E. Sessions, partner in Alderson & Sessions, management 
and market consultant, has been elected president of the Chamber 
of Commerce of Greater Philadelphia .. . 
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1955 was the biggest year in Post-Gazette history— 
but 1956 is even bigger! 23.7 per cent ahead of 1955 for 


the first quarter of 1956! Here are linage gains or losses 
for the three dailies as shown by Media Record figures: 


DEPARTMENT STORES ALL OTHER RETAIL 
1951 to First Quarter 1951 to First Quarter 
1955 1955-1956 1955 1955-1956 
Post-Gazette +293,236 +151,132 Post-Gazette + 663,760 + 114,722 
Sun-Telegraph —647,093 — 29,858 Sun-Telegraph — 26,725 — 32,431 
Press +122,681 + 4,777 Press —228,291 +117,158 
NATIONAL ADVERTISING * CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
1951 to First Quarter 1951 to First Quarter 3 
1955 1955-1956 1955 1955-1956 
Post-Gazette + 331,533 +177,363 Post-Gazette +215,462 + 165,742 
Sun-Telegraph — 51,180 + 138,449 Sun-Telegraph — 65,396 + 4,873 
Press + 696,538 +214,870 Press +570,729 +279,273 
TOTAL DISPLAY ADVERTISING TOTAL ADVERTISING 
1951 to First Quarter 1951 to First Quarter 
1955 1955-1956 1955 1955-1956 
Post-Gazette +1,288,529 + 443,217 Post-Gazette +1,551,862 +626,429 
Sun-Telegraph— 714,988 + 76,160 Sun-Telegraph— 744,965 + 92,077 
Press + 665,053 + 336,805 Press + 1,307,151 + 606,943 


*General, automotive and financial combined. 
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Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 


Fastest-Growing Newspaper in America’s 8th Market 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT 
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Leading 
Advertisers 
use 
Outdoor 


= Advertising 
for 


Put your Advertising Outdoors and Watch America Go Buy! 


Advertisers of America’s leading products recognize that the “SEE-POWER” of 
OUTDOOR generates maximum SALES POWER closest to the point of purchase— 
at lowest cost per dollar invested. In an average national campaign, cost is only 
15e per 1,000. 


T.A.B.* Studies show that in a typical market 93% of people see OUTDOOR... 
average person sees it 22 times per month. Further: POLITZ figures show that 
average exposure to pedestrians is 64 seconds—to motorists, 2] seconds. You can 
get more SALES POWER from the “SEE-POWER” of Outdoor Advertising. 
*Traffic Audit Bureau 


. « OUTDOOR ADVERTISING INCORPORATED 
oO A § : NATIONAL SALES REPRESENTATIVE OF THE OUTDOOR MEDIUM 


& 60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
am ATLANTA * BOSTON « CHICAGO + DETROIT + HOUSTON « LOS ANGELES 


¥ 
o Said PHILADELPHIA « ST. LOUIS * SAN FRANCISCO « SEATTLE 


A 
Copyright 1956 Outdoor Advertising Inc, 
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Poster designed by Benton & Bowles, Inc. 
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Poster designed by Needham, Louis and Brorby, Inc. 


D. C. MARSCHNER 
Advertising Manager 
Shell Oil Company, says: 


“Outdoor ‘advertising is a basic 
medium in keeping Shell constantly 
before the motorists of America. . 
and as the number of automobiles 
increases so does the value of our 


outdoor posters.” 


FRANK W. NOBLE 

Asst. Sales Manager— Advertising 
Studebaker Division 
Studebaker-Packard Corp., says: 


“In making an important purchase 
like an automobile, people make up 
their minds gradually. We use out- 
door advertising because, through 
constant repetition, it keeps the idea 
of getting a Studebaker in the mind 
of the buyer right up to time of 


purchase.” 


G. W. CARRINGTON 
Advertising Director 
Morton Salt Company, says: 


“Taste appeal sells salt .. . and the 
interesting pictorial presentation of 
our product on outdoor posters over 
many years has been found very 
effective in building nation-wide 


acceptance for Morton Salt.” 
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Admen Are Trapped 
in Own Web: Dr. Mead 


(Continued from Page 2) 
the one-day conference. The oth- 
er was Reuel Denney, associate 


professor of social sciences in the 


college of the University of Chi- 
cago. 

Mr. Denney described a “self- 
sold” consumer who appears to be 
developing in American society, a 
consumer who is, in effect, taking 


advantage of his position in the! 


consumer-survey-advertiser circle 
to initiate his own tastes, promote 
his own standards and set a style 
ef living to his own liking. His 
tastes, Mr. Denney said, will be 
dutifully reflected by surveys, the 
surveys will influence advertising, 
and presently the consumer will 
have the satisfaction of seeing the 
tastes he initiated confirmed by 
advertising. 


® By so doing, Mr. Denney warned, | 


this “self-sold consumer” threat- 
ens to cal] the tune on styles and 
trends that are presently set for 
the most part by industrial design- 
ers and professional stylists. Signs 
of this consumer’s rebellion, he 
noted, can be seen in the culti- 
vated interests in hot-rods and old 
cars (which business-wise benefit 
only old auto parts purveyors) 
and the nighly successful Volks- 
wagen (which has sold almost 
completely without the benefit of 
advertising). 

In contrast to Mr. Denney’s 
and Dr. Mead’s critical evalua- 


tion of advertising’s influence on} 


taste were the observations made 
by at least four other program 
speakers, all connected in some 
way with the advertising profes- 


‘4 S : 
‘CONSCI i 
‘ ADVERT! 


N... the same quality service 
that has filled the TV commercial 
needs of top national accounts is 
available to limited budget ad- 
vertisers. 


SS us collect today on your 
TV commercial plans . . . let us 
show you how to get top quality, 
faster for LESS | f2 
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The overriding theme of) 
their counter to the sociologists 
was that advertising is, 


One point repeatedly stressed in 
|their talks was that advertising 
and media people definitely do 
|recognize that people’s tastes are 
generally higher than once was 
guessed, and that good taste among 
consumers is widespread. 


|@ In his discussion of how adver- 
|tising has grown up in the past 


in fact,| decade, Charles Brower, vp for 
|up-grading tastes and that it also| creative services, Batten, Barton, 
is fostering better tastes among|Durstine & Osborn, emphasized 
a greater number of people. 


that admen have learned two im- 


portant lessons: 

1. You can’t “talk down” to the 
modern consumer, because you 
will insult his intelligence. 

2. You dare not bore the con- 
sumer, because he knows very 
well what is meaningful and what | 
isn’t. 

As for the extensiveness of good 
taste among consumers, Edward 
Stanley, manager of public service 
programs for the National Broad- 
casting Co., read off figures in the 
40 millions and 60 millions, rep- 
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resenting the extent of tv audi- 
ences that took in the recent 
Shakespeare plays “Richard III” 
and “Taming of the Shrew,” and 
other recent high-level tv enter- 
tainment. 


s “We have no tight little intel- 
lectual elite in this country, some 
one per cent of the people for 
whom we produce a special pro- 
gram,” he emphasized. “The basic 
tenet of democracy is that the op- 
portunity for knowledge and self- 
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improvement is open to all the 
people. The fact is that the hunger 
{for higher class programs] is 
there and we have not begun to 
Satisfy it.” 

Amplification of this theme 
came from Charles D. Jack- 
son, editorial vp of Time Inc., who 
recounted how Life, when it came 
out about 20 years ago, made the 
mistake of thinking that “editing 
up” to the readership would cut 
down Life’s circulation. 

It didn’t work that way, he said. 


competing 
“edited up” and further displayed | rather than on a level.” 


their higher tastes by their ac-| 
| ceptance of Life’s features on reli-| # From one adman’s point of view, 


The consumers liked the magazine | themselves 


|gion, history, art and science, all|/however, advertising is having 
of which were once considered|some difficulty finding where 
forbidden in magazines because /|taste up-grading fits into the ad- 
|they were supposed to be too vertising picture. Garth N. Mont- 
stuffy, complicated or esoteric. |gomery, vp for copy supervision, 

“By portraying an improvement/Kenyon & Eckhardt, noted that 
in taste, a demand is created,”|“with improvement in program- 
Mr. Jackson said. “That demand ming content and quality there has 
for higher quality crowds out low-|come a soul-searching on the part 
er quality and suppliers find|of writers and producers ... who 


our products on this or that superb 
show without rudely jolting the 
viewer, without shocking his sen- 
sitivities?’ ” Quite often, Mr. Mont- 
gomery said, the result is that 
commercials try, with little suc- 
cess, to out-Coward Coward, out- 
Shaw Shaw, even out-Shakespeare 
Shakespeare. This, he says, is 
making the error of pushing taste 
for taste’s sake, and it may be re- 
jected by consumers as quickly as 
they rejected commercials that 


.. -Audimation KMOX is mass-produced sales through deft 


radio programming ../a sensitive balance of the CBS 


Radio Network schedule with potent local programs. It's the 


mass appeal of St. Louis Cardinal Baseball — “Billiken” 
Basketball — Notre Dame Football... the Star appeal of 
KMOX’s new “Matinee”. . . PLUS top-rated local personal- 
ities: Rex Davis (News), Curt Ray, Harry Fender, Jim Butler 
(music), Phil Stevens (HPL), Ted Mangner (farm), Harry 
Caray, Bob Burnes, Joe Garagiola, Jack Buck (sports). 


KMOX AUDIMATED MARKETING IS GEARED TO YOUR 
AUTOMATED PRODUCTION. 


The Voice of St. Louis 
CBS Owned — 50,000 Watts 
' Represented by 
CBS Radio Spot Sales 
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upward ‘ask themselves, ‘How can we sell scream, browbeat, or even insult 


their intelligence. 

“Play it straight from your prod- 
uct,” he suggested. “Seek in the 
products themselves, and in their 
benefits, ways to escape from ste- 
reotypes of presentation, to find 
inspiration for applying new tech- 
niques.” 


Muller Joins Reinhold 

E. Lee Muller, formerly on the 
sales staff of W. C. Hamilton Sons, 
Miquon, Pa., office equipment 
manufacturer, has joined Reinhold 
Publishing Co., New York, adver- 
tising management for the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society publications, 
as sales representative in New 
York state and New England for 
Analytical Chemistry and Agricul- 
tural & Food Chemistry. 


Intersiate TV Opens Office 

Interstate Television Corp., New 
York, tv syndicator, has opened 
a new exchange office at 12 E. 
42nd St., New York. Coincidental- 
ly, the company promoted Peter 
W. Gaffney from head booker to 
traffic manager. 


How the Pittsburgh 
Corning Corp. uses 


businesspapers to 
stress exclusive 
product benefits 


"Ten years of outstanding insulating 
performance proved FOAMGLAS stays dry!" 
eres P4 Somnert Chae! tngincer, Albans Outen, ten. Phthaaigte 


=~ 


MINSBUROH CORNING CO*FOWANOR Ke 


OBJECTIVES: 

Increase Foamglas insulation sales 
by demonstrating product superi- 
ority through exploitation of unique 
benefits to product users. 


Two-color pages and spreads in 
twelve business publications. 


RESULTS: 
“At PC’s sales meeting, Industrial 
Insulation Sales Manager C. P. 


Barrett revealed irrefutable evi- 
dence that this campaign did its 
| job... sales increased over 50% in 
| just 2 years!” 

AGENCY: 

Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Ine. 


Tue ASSOCIATED Business PusLicaTiONs 
Pounded 1906 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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... but EVERY DAY is an 


| OIL MARKETING DA 


It’s a $12,000,000,000 market, but you can cover it at 
the buying level with NPN—the only magazine edited 
for and directed to marketing men in the major oil 
companies and independent oil jobbers. These are the 
men who buy oil marketing equipment and TBA. Are 
they getting your sales story regularly in NPN? 


‘National 
[Pletroleum 
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NATIONAL BABY WEEK 
and also | 


SUMMER MILLINERY 


Individualism Trend | 


Grows; Conformity 
Wanes, Says Dichter 


New York, April 24—Americans 
|nowadays are asking, “Do I like 
it?” instead of “Is it being done?” 
according to Dr. Ernest Dichter, 
| president of the Institute for Mo- 
| tivational Research. 

Speaking at The Fashion Group 
luncheon last week, he advised 
that advertising and merchandising 
must recognize this growing trend 
|toward individualism and away 
from conformity. 

“More than ever, the American 
consumer is seeking an opportunity 
to express himself, to rely on his 
own tastes—which if given free 
| reign are capable of quite good es- 


SPECIAL—Lavoris Co., Minneapolis, 


thetic solutions,”’ he maintained. 
For example, he said, take the} 


is backing up its offer of a “Crys- 


the McGraw-Hill Magazine of OIL MARKETING 
@ @ Estoblished 1909. Published monthly 
NPN Factbook published as a 13th issue in May 


icase of the wine producers, who de- 
‘cided that people weren't drinking | “ith a regular bottle of the mouth- 
more wine because they didn’t|“ash—both for 69¢—with a cam- 
know when and how to drink it.| paign in national magazines sched- 
The producers, therefore, hope- uled for peak promotion in April 


tal Cabinet” bottle in combination 


and May. 


This is Michigan Ave., JACKSON, MICHIGAN | ios inst. 


Where a Major Part of $140,886,729* 
Was Spent Last Year. 


Perhaps it isn’t important for you to know 
every store on this broad “main street’’, but it is 
important to know that these stores do an out- 
standing job of selling all kinds of commodities. 


Retail sales in the city of Jackson totaled 
$140,886,729* in 1955. While in the entire 
metropolitan area (Jackson county) the figure 
for the same year was $158,653,791"*. 


Not only are retail sales up, but industry is 
expanding, too. City Engineer’s office reports 


BOOTH 


THE BAY CITY TIMES 
THE SAGINAW NEWS 


THE KALAMAZOO GAZETTE 
JACKSON CITIZEN PATRIOT 


ELLETT 


<a, 


permits for seven new plants and 13 remodel- 
ing or expansion projects. 


According to Michigan Employment Commis- 
sion, 40,000 people are employed regularly, 
earning top wages and salaries. 


That’s what makes the Jackson, Michigan, 
market a fertile field to cultivate. Learn more 
about this market and Jackson Citizen Patriot, 
the daily and Sunday newspaper read by 97% 
of the families in the retail trade area. Write or 
call your nearest Booth office. 


*Michigan Department of Revenue figures. 


THE FLINT JOURNAL 
THE ANN ARBOR NEWS 


THE GRAND RAPIDS PRESS 
THE MUSKEGON CHRONICLE 
NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: A. H. Kuch, 110 E. 42nd St., New York 17, Oxford 7-1280; Sheldon B. Newman, 435 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, 


fully launched an educational cam- 
paign, complete with charts and 
foreign words, to teach everyone 
just how to drink wine. 


® Such an educational campaign, 
however, only aggravated the con- 
|sumer’s fear of incorrect wine 
| usage—and reaffirmed his prefer- 
ence for whisky, Dr. Dichter re- 
ported. Now the campaign is telling 
| people, with success, that any wine 
- good as long as you like it— 
a return to the individual ap- 
| proach. 

“Or,” said Dr. Dichter, the man 
with a million examples, “take the 
case of a certain antiseptic which 
|listed in its ads all the things it 
|would cure. The more cures it 
‘listed, the less it sold—because it 
|made the housewife feel left out. 
|The ads implied that she was no 
longer needed to help cure her 
children’s ailments.” 

Then the ads were changed to 
recommend “Mom’s kiss plus this 
antiseptic,” and sales increased, 
because this new type of adver- 
tising gave the credit back to Mom, 
Dr. Dichter explained. 


s This trend toward individual- 
ism is also leading into a “Why 
shouldn’t I” philosophy instead of 

shouldn’t” complex, Dr. 


Now consumers are saying, “Why 
not three refrigerators, strategical- 
ly placed around the house to save 
steps? Why not a ‘subversive office 
desk’ with room for hobby ma- 
terial, for the man who likes to in- 
dulge in his hobby for a few mo- 
ments of relaxation at the office?” 

Such a tendency and willing- 
ness to experiment are possible 
as long as the country’s prosperity 
continues—which should be a long 
time, Dr. Dichter believes. 

“Today about 50% of the home- 
owners need and can afford to re- 
model their homes. But they 
aren’t doing so—because of the 
gigantic failure of industries to sell 
them on the idea of doing some- 
thing new,” he said. 


s Dr. Dichter also reiterated his 
belief that we are in the era of 
psycho-economics—that products 
can no longer be sold on the merits 
of technological advantages and 
advances alone. 

“Advertising must concentrate 
on the aura, the personality of the 
product. We must sell the sizzle in- 
stead of the steak,” he maintained. 

Often, he said, the more practical 
the ad, the less effective it is. To 
prove this point, he told of a very 
practical-minded campaign for ce- 
dar siding. This advertising failed 
because it was too practical—it 
made it appear sinful or immoral 
to buy something just for good 
looks, according to Dr. Dichter. 


Superior 7-4680; Brice McQuillen, 785 Market St., San Francisco 3, Sutter 1-3401; William Shurtliff, 1612 Ford Bidg., Detroit 26, Woodward 1-0972, 
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How can a new advertiser in television find 
a program that will immediately command a 
huge audience? A program that’s unique... . 
his alone? A program of such importance it’s 
automatically an event? 

That's the problem. If you haven’t a sky-high 
budget, that is a problem for sure. 

The answer: C. 7. LaRoche and Company, Inc., the 
advertising agency for Norelco Electric Shavers, 
studied the television market. Final buy: the 
series of NBC Spectaculars titled ‘‘Project 20”. 
First program in the Norelco campaign was 
“The Twisted Cross’ on March 14. 


The results: an audience of 34 million, the largest 
audience ever reported for a documentary 
program. 


Just as important, the Norelco sales organiza- 
tion—wholesalers and dealers—were stimulated 
to unprecedented activity. With measurable dis- 
tribution results! 


C. J. LaRoche produces “‘ The $64,000 Challenge” 
for Revlon; ‘Love-Pat’ and ‘Clean and Clear’ 
commercials for “‘ The $64,000 Question.” 


Coming: a series of fashion show Spectaculars 
produced by us for Warner Brothers Company. 


Be eeee The largest reported audience 


that ever watched documentary TV 
tuned in on our client’s FIRST show 


Spectacular? 


Yes...and in results, too! 


National TV Spot Campaigns for Necco Sky 
Bar. Revion’s ‘Love-Pat’, ‘Clean and Clear’, 
‘Moon Drops’, and ‘Intimate’ Eau de Parfum. 
Radio: United States Tobacco. Disneyland. 
Lovell and Covel’s Candy Cupboard. 

C. J. LaRoche is particularly concerned not 
only with the making of commercials, but also 
with the creation and development of new te/e- 
viston properties. 

We believe television values are built as well as 
bought. We would like to tell you our ideas 
about “The Biggest Bargains in Advertising.” 


C.J. LaRoche and Co., Inc. 


ADVERTISING, 247 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Walt Disney Motion Pictures - Disneyland + The Lane Company Cedar Chests - Tables + Melville Shoe Corporation John Ward Shoes + New England Confectionery Company, Inc. 


Bolster - Canada Mints - Necco Wafers - Sky Bar - Lovell and Covel’s Candy Cupboard + North American Philips Company, Inc. Norelco Electric Shavers + Peck & Peck + Revion, Inc. ‘Love- 
Pat’ Compact Makeup - ‘Clean and Clear’ Cleansing Liquid - ‘Intimate’ Eau de Parfum - ‘Sea Isle’ Eau de Colognes - Beauty Treatment Products + The McBee Co. Div. of Royal McBee Corp. 
McBee Keysort + The Sessions Clock Company Electric Clocks - Radio Clock Timers +« United States Tobacco Co. Shefficld Cigarettes - Stratford Cigarettes - Dry Snuffs + Van Raalte Company, 
Inc. Lingerie - Hosiery - Gloves *« Hiram Walker, Inc. Canadian Club - Hiram Walker’s Cordials - Hiram Walker’s Gin + The Warner Brothers Company Warner-Wonderful Bras and Girdles 
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SAY HI 
TO THE GUY WHO'LL SPECIFY 


for America’s most booming industry: AIR- 
CONDITIONING - REFRIGERATION. Take 
space in the book they own, publish and 
READ...REFRIGERATING ENGINEERING. 


Published by Members of The American Society of 
Refrigerating Engineers. 234 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 1, N. Y. 


REFRIGERATING 
ENGINEERING | 


Push Company Name, Not Just Its 
Brands, Funston Advises Four A’s 


| 


(Continued from Page 3) 
he reported, citing a survey by the 
Exchange that found 40% more 
women could identify a famous ad- 
vertising slogan with its product 
than could identify the slogan with 
the maker. 

“I’m sure there are good reasons 
for corporate anonymity in adver- 
tising, but I wonder if a corpora- 
tion’s name shouldn’t be made to 
generate a feeling of public confi- 
dence ... in the company,” he said. 
“I wonder, too, if at some time in 
the future a company may not 


need as investors those thousands 
of customers who loyally use its 
products?” 

Many corporation executives are 
aware, he reported, that some 
stocks are valued more highly than 
other perfectly comparable com- 
petitors, because their reputation is 
better with the public. 

He also suggested that, since 
widespread public ownership “hu- 
manizes” corporations, advertising 
might very well note that easy 
availability of shares is open to all. 
Further, he thinks agencies might 


Che Atlanta Zournal 


Covers Dixie Like the Dew 


THE ATLANTA CONSTITUTION 


The South’s Standard Newspaper 


Represented by Kelly-Smith Co. 


Circulation: 441,825 Daily °¢ 


At this Alexander Memorial Center in Atlanta 
6,999 seated spectators will be able to watch a 
Georgia Tech basketball game, tennis tourna- 
ment or boxing match. An even larger crowd 
could be seated in this $1,449,112 ultra-modern 
arena for unathletic events. It will be the big- 
gest room in Georgia, seven stories high, 270 
feet in diameter without a single support to 


obstruct the view. 


The bowl 


is dug below 


ground level. Everything else—like Georgia’s 
economy—is soaring skyward! Sell this rising 
market with the South’s largest newspapers. 


493,042 Sunday ( ® ©. 9/30/55) 


Advertising Age, April 30, 1956 


| well consider selling companies, as 


well as products, to dealers. 
. Speaking Saturday morning, a 
|\Swiss agency president charged 
that some American advertisers do 
| not follow U.S. practices when they 
enter the international field. Dr. 
Rudolf Farner, head of the Zurich 
agency bearing his name, told the 
Four A’s meeting it is “somewhat 
bewildering to see big companies 
march backwards in their export 
advertising and resort to space 
brokers” instead of full-service 
agencies. 
Dr. Farner said these practices 
| account for the “many quite unbe- 
|lievable flops and failures” in in- 
ternational advertising. 

The Swiss agency man, who rep- 
resents Foote, Cone & Belding in 
Switzerland, also attacked the 
| split-commission system which op- 
erates in export advertising. Under 
this system, the U.S. headquarters 
agency splits the commission with 
| the local agency handling the busi- 
| ness. 

Dr. Farner said it is “absolute 

nonsense” to expect an agency 
overseas to provide good service 
for “a mere 7.5%.” He pointed out 
that this arrangement forces agen- 
cies abroad “to cut down their 
services accordingly,” so that they 
become simply placement offices. 
| “What we need in order to ful- 
fil our task in the international 
field,” said Dr. Farner, “are quali- 
fied advertising agencies in all 
markets that we wish to cultivate, 
| with qualified staffs and the per- 
tinent full compensation.” 

Dr. Farner suggested that the 
best system would be to grant the 
local agency full commission, with 
'the headquarters agency back in 
| the U.S. charging the client a serv- 
oo fee. 


oe Sherwood Dodge, vp and gen- 
}eral manager of Foote, Cone & 
Belding, explained to the group the 
| Advertising Research Foundation’s 
printed advertising rating methods 
| study, which involved more than 
$100,000 of investment and nearly 
three years of work. Mr. Dodge 
emphasized the preliminary nature 
of his report, saying it would be 
another year before even the “ob- 
vious gold” could be pulled out of 
the findings. 

He emphasized that the opinions 
he expressed were neither those of 
|the agency nor of ARF, but his 
own. 
| He listed briefly his concepts of 
| why readership data is of interest: 

1. Since memory is a factor in all 
current readership techniques, rat- 
ings are less of a measure of read- 
ing behavior than the consequences 
of this behavior as indicated by the 
ability to recall. In this sense they 
are unlike most of the measure- 
ments currently being done in the 
broadcast field. 

2. Memorability is not synony- 
mous with sales effectiveness. 

3. Other things being equal, a 
memorable ad should have more 
selling power than an unremem- 
bered ad; therefore advertisers are 
interested in the extent to which 
ads are seen and remembered. 


® He then went exhaustively into 
the correlations between Gallup 
and Starch as indicated by the 
study, covering the same ground he 
had at the ARF annual meeting. 

Then he summarized—both serv- 
ices are useful. The recognition 
technique he would choose because 
it is reproducible... practical... 
|and simple. The playback and qual- 
itative response factors on the oth- 
er hand, are better measured “from 
the relatively few respondents who 
can supply them” by aided recall, 
he said. 

He said about $20,000 would be 
needed to get additional informa- 
tion from the study, and told the 
group that Fairfax Cone, FC&B 
president, would contribute the 
first $1,000. 
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More People - - More Buyers 


On a basis of size alone Kansas City is a market of 
commanding importance. Kansas City's metropolitan area’ 
ranks 8th in America, with a population now exceeding 
955,500—a gain of almost 150,000 since 1950. 314,000 
families reside in the Kansas City metropolitan area. 


A City Ahead of Itself 


18th in population, the Kansas City metropolitan area is 
15th in retail sales ($1,360,225,000), | 1th in bank clearings 
($20,057,799,843), 12th in retail drug sales ($65,660,000), 
15th in automotive sales ($253,048,000)—quality of market 
25.2% above national average. 


Vast Wholesale Area 


Data compiled by the Commerce Department show that 
Kansas City's metropolitan area in 1954 (latest figures 
available) did a wholesale business of $3,200,603,000. This 
staggering figure reflects the favorable position of Kansas 
City geographically, industrially and transportationwise. 


8,000 Retail Outlets 


Karisas City has more than 8,000 retail stores with sales 
totaling over a billion dollars annually. More than 50,000 
persons are employed in retail business with an annual 
payroll of 150 million dollars. Retail trade has increased 
246% over a |0-year period. Distribution is quickly 
attainable in the Kansas City market. Four grocery 
factors do 58% of dollar we oy In drugs, 3 chains and 
125 top independents do 87%. 


THE KANSAS 


KANSAS CITY CHICAGO 
1729 Grand Ave. 202 S. State St. 
HArrison 1-1200 WEbster 9-0532 


An Expanding Economy 


The diversity of Kansas way business and industrial 
activities provides not simply a wide-based economy but 
also the olitents of growth on a scale that adds particular 
promise to the Kansas City of future years. 


Buyingest Market 


Latest survey of Sales Management Magazine shows that in 
per capita retail purchases the Kansas City market 

perth every other market in America—35% above the 
national average! When you advertise in Kansas City you 
are addressing the buyingest audience in America. 


City of Homes - - Not Apartments 


Over 75% of Kansas City families live in single, detached 
houses. More than 60% of Kansas City homes are owner 
occupied. Housing continues at a fabulous pace—more 
than 12,500 new housing units erected in 1955. Home 
dwellers are bigger buyers. 


Big League Market 


The arrival of major league baseball in Kansas City 
spotlights the tremendous expansion and growth of the 
market. The "built-in" vigor, restiveness and wisdom of 
its people will carry Kansas City forward to new and 

higher goals of civic, retail and industrial accomplishments. 


The Star Is Big League, Too! 


Big league Kansas City has a big league advertising 
medium too—a newspaper that is 95% carrier delivered— 
largest twice-a-day home delivery carrier circulation 

in America—and the nation's lowest milline rate! 


CITY STAR 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
21 E. 40th St. 625 Market St. 
Murray Hill 3-6161 GArfield 1-2003 
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Market Still Grows for Cars, Appliances, 


Homes, Home Improvements: ‘Look’ Study 


New York, April 25—There’s|showed 30.3% plan such action in 
good news today for advertisers.|the next 12 months. The board 
Some 14,700,000 American house-| found 8.2% of households figuring 
holds are “seriously considering”|on getting new cars; the Look 
making one or more home im-| study showed the figure for the 12 
provements in the next 12 months.| months ensuing to be 10.1%. 

And during the same period, 8,- Look’s survey, in addition to 
750,000 households plan on buying | showing details on car ownership, 
one or more heavy appliances; 4,-| contains travel information. This 
900,000 households count on buy-|covers domestic trips (of more 


Advertising Age, April 30, 1956 


than 1,000 miles) and foreign} WTOP, Washington. The program|the home is Robert G. Peck Jr., 
travel plans for the next year, and|is an all night one, starting at|vp, Vanden Co. 

gives methods of transportation. 11:30, of classical and semi-classi- Others working for the fund are 
cal music with commentary. Len-| Curtis Kendall, account execu- 


American Airlines Signs nen & Newell is the agency. Be age Bg orn —- 
— Radio Contract Admen Aid Fund Drive for C. Jacobi Advertising; Paul Hay, 
merican Airlines has signed a| Chicago Foundlings Home art director of Gordon Best Co.; 


$1,000,000 contract for 29,133 hours) Several Chicago advertising and| John McPhail, promotional sales 
of radio programming on several) publishing men are aiding the|supervisor of the export depart- 
stations represented by CBS Radio| campaign to raise $500,000 to con-|ment of International Harvester 
Spot Sales. The stations renewed|struct a new building for the|Co., and Henry Greene, on the ed- 
for three years are KNX, Los An- | 85-year-old Chicago Foundlings|itorial staff of the Chicago Trib- 
geles; WBBM, Chicago; WCBS and | Home. Public relations director for | une. 


ing a new car; 4,500,000 look for- 
ward to acquiring a new home. 
These statistics emerge from 
“Survey of U.S. Markets, 1956,” 
a study made for Look. Prepared 


sete gies tached Sieben In cooperation with the stations we represent 


that 28.5% of U.S. consumers say 
they believe the financial status of 
their households is better now 
than a year ago. 

Moreover, 34.5% expect that 
status to be better still a year from 
now. Only 11.8% think they are 
worse off today, as regards money, 
than they were 12 months ago. And 
only 3.8% think things are going 
to be worse for them a year hence. 

The survey, which measures 
buying intentions, purchases made 
in 1955, and current ownership of 
a number of consumer products, 
will be made available by Look 
according to marketing yardsticks 
including geographical areas, in- 
come levels, age groups, family 
size, sex, etc. 

Figures released by the maga- 
zine last week are in the nature of 
preliminary findings of the survey. 
Interviews were made on “a multi- 
stage area probability sample 
basis in 4,772 households in the 
US.” 


# All marketing information as- 
sembled in the study is related, in 
addition, to the audiences of Look, 
and Life, The Saturday Evening 
Post and Time. 

All interviewing in the survey 
was done in February, 1956, and 
the findings, says Look, “reaffirm 
the over-ali consumer optimism 
shown in the Federal Reserve 
Board’s most recent consumer fi- 
nance survey findings.” 

The board’s survey, made in 
January and February, measured 
buying plans for the rest of this 
year. The Look study measured 
buying pians for the 12 months 
following the date of interviewing. 

The Federal Reserve Board 
found that individuals in 22.6% of 
the 49,000,000 American homes 
plan to make some home improve- 
ment in 1956. The Look survey 


‘ZERO IN 


ON THE U.S. COAST GUARD 
MARKET THROUGH THE 
EXCLUSIVE COVERAGE OF 


| 
ewe 


MAGAZINE 


Only U.S. Coast Guard Magazine serves the 
special interests of Coast Guardsmen exclusive- 
ly. Get attention—and results—in this impor - a 
tant serviceman market through the coverage- 
in-depth of U.S. Coast Guard Magazine. Write 
today for rates, copies and market information. 


/PUBLISHED BY 


abe he ehanlp Mek owe Si 
YS COAST GUARD MAGALINE, 


ThE AMUNICAN WEEKEND = TRE MiQ/TARY MARKET 


geeugqganessasss*-- ae 


JOHN BLAIR & COMPANY 


Buildin 


We start our 24th year 
with greatly enlarged 
New York quarters... 
to keep pace with 
increasing use of 

spot by advertisers 


The maintenance of Mass Produc- 
tion depends on Mass Selling. 

In turn, Mass Selling depends on 
Mass Communication. 

For many businesses, the most ef- 
fective form of Mass Communication 
is Spot Broadcasting—either in radio, 
or television, or both. 

And because, in cooperation with 
the stations we represent, we have 
had a hand in the development of 
Spot Broadcasting to its present 
stature, the fact that John Blair & 
Company is 23 years old this month 
may be of more than passing interest 
to our industry, and to marketing 
executives who are coming more and 
more to rely on “spot” to provide 
the basic power to achieve their 
sales goals. 


at 48th & Madison 
(415 Madison Avenue) 


in the very heart of the world’s advertising 
capital the Blair companies will occupy 
the entire 6th floor starting April 30, 1956. 


PHONE NUMBERS (after 4/29) 
John Blair & Co. . . PL 3-4250 
Blair-TV s 3.6 6 8 © TE 8-5800 
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Trend Publishing Becomes 
Petersen Publishing Co. 


changed its name to Petersen 


International Ad 
Trend Inc., Los Angeles, has Assn. Elects Kendall 


jof the IAA. He succeeds Jere 
Patterson, promotion manager of 
Life, International Editions. 

George W. Wallace, director of 


Publishing Co. Robert E. Peter-| President for ‘56-57 _24vertising promotion for the in- 


sen, formerly in partnership with | 
Robert R. Lindsay, is now full|x 


owner. The move is designed to International General Electric Co., 


| ternational 


editions of Reader’s 


New York, April 25—George E. Digest, moves up from 2nd vp to 
endall, advertising manager of | Ist vp, the position formerly held 
|by Mr. Kendall. Vincent Tutching, 


separate the magazine end of the has been elected president of the vp of McCann-Erickson Corp. (In- 


publishing from the subsidiary, | International 
Trend Books Inc., Mr. Petersen! for 1956-57. 
| Mr. Kendall’s election was an-| 
{nounced at the annual meeting s Albert M. Martinez, exec vp of) 


said. Petersen publishes auto- 
motive and sports publications. 


Advertising Assn.|ternational), was elected to suc- 
ceed Mr. Wallace as 2nd vp. 


|Caribbean Networks Inc., and 
|Harold E. Weinholtz, account ex- 
‘ecutive in the international divi- 


sion of Young & Rubicam, were re- 
elected treasurer and secretary, 
respectively. Mr. Weinholtz was 
also reelected to a three-year term 
as a director. 

James L. Gilbert continues as 
exec vp, in charge of the day-to- 
day running of the association. 

Five new directors were elected: 
Shirley F. Woodell of J. Walter 
Thompson Co.; Walter Sauer, ad- 


and BLAIR-TV are 


- together for the future 


of Spot Radio and Television 


In one sense, the progress of 23 years 
can be told in statistics: 

April, 1933: Offices, 1; Staff, 3. 

April, 1956: Radio Offices, 10; TV 
Offices, 10; Staff, over 175. 

Behind the statistics stands the real 
story—of mutual understanding be- 
tween station and representative— 
of policies determined and problems 
solved in terms of building the indus- 
try as a whole. 

For mere length of station-list has 
never been one of our goals. Stations 
we represent have been those we could 
work with, not simply work for. 


We have shared in their progress— 
and they in ours. 


Key Factor in Station Income 
For years, Network Affiliation was the 
most vital consideration for a radio 
station. But today—now that spot 
revenue for stations has out-distanced 
network revenue many times over, 
the naming of a national representa- 
tive is a much more important choice. 

The broadcast medium has reached 
its maturity—and it requires mature 
judgment in selling. In today’s intense 
competition for advertising dollars, it 
takes seasoned salesmen, backed up 
by modern facilities in Research and 
Sales Development, to do justice to 
the selling of a major station. 


New—a Farm Department 
Take the farm market, for example. 
Radio is essential to the modern 
farmer and his wife. They rely on it 
for weather-data, for market quota- 


tions, for news and reports that often 
affect their day-to-day farming de- 
cisions. 

In many ways, the farm market is 
a specialized market. So in 1955 we 
established a Farm Department to 
provide the specific farm-and-radio 
data that marketing executives need. 

Interpreting Radio to Business 
As recently as last year, it was appar- 
ent that too many business men did 
not have Radio in proper focus. They 
failed to realize that, through alert 
local-interest programming, major 


stations are doing a better selling job 
than ever before. 


To develop a clearer understanding 
of Spot Radio as a selling force, we 
undertook a five-month educational 
campaign. These advertisements ran 
in the New York Herald-Tribune so 
as to reach thousands of executives 
who would have no occasion to read 
the excellent business papers in our 
field. Response to and results of this 
project have been most encouraging. 


Need for Separated - Selling 

In television’s early days we recog- 
nized, as did our stations, that it was 
competitive with radio. It was logical 
that these two competitive media be 
represented by completely independ- 
ent sales organizations—each concen- 
trating on its own medium. So in 1948 
Blair-TV was established, a separate 
organization devoted entirely to tele- 
vision—actually television’s first ex- 
clusive national representative. 


The soundness of this decision, 
which was participated in by our sta- 
tions, has been amply proved by the 
selling records of the two organizations. 


Keeping Pace with ‘‘Spot” 


As the number of advertisers using 
spot has continued to grow, our two 
sales organizations and facilities ex- 
panded accordingly—in order that 
increased traffic could be handled with 
no slow-down of service. In New 
York, for example, we took in 1951 
what seemed enough space to handle 
our expansion plans for ten years. 
Now, because of the increases in spot 
radio and the tremendous surge of 
spot-volume in television, our ten- 
year goals have been passed in less 
than five. 


So at the end of this month we 
move into quarters 44 percent larger, 
in a new air-conditioned building at 
415 Madison Avenue ... right in the 
heart of the advertising capital of 
the world. 


* * * 


Yes, anniversaries can serve a useful 
purpose, far beyond staging pictures 
of a president puffing at xx candles 
on a birthday cake. They furnish a 
timely opportunity to review and re- 
state basic principles that provide the 
foundation for future development 
and to pledge that—as we enter our 
24th year—our two sales organiza- 
tions and the stations we represent 
will continue building together for the 
future of spot radio and television. 


JOHN BLAIR 


AND COMPANY 
Radio Exclusively 


National Representatives of Major-Market Stations e Offices in Principal Cities Coast-to-Coast 


BLAIR-TV 


Television 


Exclusively 
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vertising manager of Home Prod- 
ucts International; E. P. Anderson, 
president of the international divi- 
sion of Vick Chemical Co.; Charles 
Todd Lee, international division of 
| Avco Mfg. Co., and H. Earle Brai- 
| sted, Joshua B. Powers Ltd. 

In addition, the board of direc- 
tors appointed two new board 
members: Elmo C. Wilson, presi- 
dent of International Research As- 
sociates, and Dr. Eric W. Stoetz- 
ner, director of foreign advertising 
for the New York Times. 


Electrical Equipment 
Publication Bows in Detroit 

Power-Electrical-Process News, 
}a new monthly publication, will 
|make its debut May 15 with an in- 
itial national circulation of 50,000. 
PEP News, according to Samuel 
Schiff, publisher, “will be edited 
to build the prestige of the used 
and rebuilt electrical, power and 
process equipment dealer.” 

Mr. Schiff also publishes Indus- 
trial Machinery News. The new 
publication’s address is 16142 Wy- 
oming Ave., Detroit. 


What Makes a Radio Station Great? 


DEDICATION TO 


PUBLIC 
SERVICE 


: 


$123,789 buys a lot of radio 
time. 


But that is exactly the 
amount of time at card rates 
WFAA used for 75 worthy 
organizations in 1955. 

This shows more than pass- 
ing interest by WFAA in the 
communities which it serves. In 
fact, WEFAA's dedication to en- 
tertaining and informing is one 
more reason that adults in North 
Texas spend more time with 
radio (32 hours a week*) than 
any other medium. And it’s one 
more reason why WFAA has 
more listeners, day and night, 
than any other North Texas 
station. 


Yes Sir, WFAA is loyal to 
its listeners . . . and in turn, 
North Texas listeners are loyal 
to WFAA. Again in 1955... 
8 out of the top 10 programs 
in North Texas were on WFAA 
and were WFAA produced.* 


You can transfer this listener 
loyalty to your product. Ask 
your Petry man for details. 


*Whan Study — A. C. Nielsen, N.S.1. 


ig a great radio station 


Edword Petry & Ce., Inc., Representative 
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1. WHO ARE 


MY BEST MARKETS? 


2. HOW CAN I REACH 
THEM EFFICIENTLY ? 


Currently business is good, consumers are buying, competition 
is tough and aggressive. But what about the coming months? 
In planning ahead, every businessman is concerned with con- 
sumer willingness to buy, wants to know what households have 
actually made purchases, and what households are seriously 
considering purchases. 


Now businessmen have the consumers’ answers to 
these questions in a new study, titled ‘Survey of 
U. S. Markets, 1956,” conducted by Alfred Politz 
Research, Inc., under the sponsorship of LOOK 
Magazine. 


“Survey of U. S. Markets, 1956” starts with markets. It reports 
current ownership of such major consumer products as cars, 
appliances, and homes; actual household purchases during 
1955; intentions to buy during the 12 months beginning Feb- 
ruary, 1956, when all field interviewing was held. In essence, 
it is both a measure of the American market and a temperature 
reading of the consuming public. 


Initial tabulations of the new study reaffirm the optimism re- 
flected in the Federal Reserve Board's recently published Con- 
sumer Finance Survey. As the table on the right indicates, a 
healthy percentage of consumers say that they are better off 
now than they were a year ago, and they believe they will be 
even better off a year from now. Individuals in 30.3% of U. S. 
households plan to make some home improvement within the 
next 12 months. 10.1% plan to purchase cars within that time. 


Market potential figures are substantial. Note from table on 
the right that 14,700,000 households are seriously considering 
one or more home improvements, 8,750,000 buying one or 


7’ / ot ae ih 
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more appliances, 4,900,000 a new car, 4,500,000 buying or 
building a new home. All in all, the present serious planning for 
purchases by consumers points toward a continued high level 
of business activity. 


“Survey of U. S. Markets, 1956,” part of a contin- 
ving program of research sponsored by LOOK, is 
an up-to-the-minute marketing aid for business. It 
answers key questions planners must raise in set- 
ting sales goals, directing selling methods, select- 
ing media. It is the latest available source of 
reliable data on which sales budgets and strate- 
gies may be based. 


And significantly for advertisers, this data is also related to the 
audiences of the four consumer magazines in which business 
invests the most advertising dollars: Life, LOOK, Post and 
Time. Sales planners can not only determine who has pur- 
chased and who is planning to purchase, but they can readily 
discover the most efficient way to reach these people. 


STUDY CHIEFLY CONCERNED WITH 
DURABLE GOODS, HOME OWNERSHIP AND 
IMPROVEMENTS, TRAVEL 


“Survey of U. S. Markets, 1956” covers durable goods, i.e., 
cars, food freezers, electric dishwashers, television sets, electric 
or gas ranges, mechanical refrigerators, electric washing ma- 
chines, room air conditioners. 


It gives details on such things as: current home ownership and 
expectations for buying or building homes; home improve- 
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to help U.S. businessmen answer these questions: 


ments—ranging from important renovations such as roofs and 
room additions to plans for purchasing new floor coverings; 
visits to real estate agents and/or visits to model homes in the 
past three months; plans for buying cars; car ownership; num- 
ber of cars in family; cars purchased in 1955; information as to 
whether cars were purchased new or used; and visits to new 
car dealers in the past three months to look at the new models. 


In addition, the survey provides extensive data on travel. It 
covers domestic trips (over 1,000 miles) and foreign travel by 
U. S. consumers in 1955 and their plans for travel any time 
within the next 12 months—giving mode of transportation in 
all cases. 


A WEALTH OF DATA FORTHCOMING— 
HOW TO OBTAIN IT 


Only the preliminary tabulations of the LOOK-Politz study, 
which was based on personal interviews with a multi-stage 
area probability sample in 4,772 households, are ready. As 
more tabulations are made, a wealth of up-to-date marketing 
data will be made available. This data will be presented in 
terms of key marketing yardsticks such as: metropolitan vs. 
non-metropolitan areas; family income levels; family size and 
composition, etc. 


If you are vitally concerned with marketing and 
sales planning, LOOK will be pleased to send these 
reports to you as they are issued. Write to LOOK, 
Dept. G, 488 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
Use your business letterhead, stating your title. 
Since reports necessarily will be limited, LOOK will 
honor requests in the order they are received. 


* * * * * 


“Survey of U.S. Markets, 1956” is another important demonstra- 
tion of LOOK’s continuing and intensive interest in people. For 
markets are people. And LOOK is the exciting story of people. 


488 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 


CONSUMER BUYING INTENTIONS 
INDICATE OPTIMISM 


Since unforeseen events may cause consumers to change their minds 
about making various expenditures, the information on buying plans 
should not be taken as an actual forecast of what will be purchased. 
However, buying intentions, along with data on consumer evaluations 
of future financial status, do serve as excellent barometers by which 
industry can gauge the economic outlook generally. 


As the table below indicates, 28.5% of U. S. consumers say they believe 
that the financial status of their households is better now than it was a 
year ago, while only 11.8% feel it is worse off. People are even more 
optimistic over their prospects for the next 12 months. 34.5% expect to 
be better off while only 3.8% think their household situation will 
become worse. Here are the figures: 


HOW PEOPLE* FEEL ABOUT THEIR HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCIAL STATUS 
Number 
Compared to a year ago financial status is: Per cent of people 
EE Re: a Se 28.5 32,400,000 
SR I oan hee cc cecenes - 55.3 62,850,000 
WE © os 4.40 pee eben 11.8 13,450,000 
Re Cn. oa acini Sens > 4.4 5,050,000 
A year from now household financial status is 
expected to be: 
SE a idaleewecuntcctbseds iets » 34.5 39,250,000 
SE. 651 ntnddhedes vntew ee mate « 40.5 46,100,000 
DR iN Canin dk wars +o tienda » 3.8 4,360,000 
Pe ee ae 21.2 24,100,000 


*Individuals 15 years of age and older. 


“Survey of U. S. Markets, 1956” measured buying intentions for 12 
months from the time of interviewing in February of this year. In 
terms of households the market potentials are enormous. 


EXPENDITURES BEING SERIOUSLY CONSIDERED IN 
U.S. HOUSEHOLDS WITHIN NEXT 12 MONTHS 


Number of 
Considering buying Per cent Households 
or building anew home........... 9.3 4,500,000 
OO COU ass wiaicam ke <<a ee 10.1 4,900,000 
one or more major appliances ...... . 18.0 8,750,600 
one or more home improvements . .. .30.3 14,700,000 


In connection with cars, note that the LOOK-Politz survey excludes 
sales for export, to the military, or to fleets. It is concerned only with 
private households. In regard to appliances, preliminary tabulations 
show that individuals in 1,250,000 households are seriously consid- 
ering the purchase of an electric or gas range within the next 12 
months; 1,300,000 are talking about buying a food freezer; and fully 
1,550,000 have a new room air conditioner under consideration. 


Travel expectations are high also. 21,550,000 adults expect to take a 
major trip during the next 12 months, that is, to visit another country 
or to travel within the United States for over 1,000 miles in one 
direction. 

In future research, LOOK plans to establish ratios of buying expecta- 
tions with actual purchases. 
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|sumer promotion. We believe the 


US. Steel Inte grates ‘area for advertising,” Mr. Chapple 

4 said, “must be staked out realisti- 
Consumer, Industrial | cally in our marketing plans. Its | 
Ads, Chapple Says 


|effectiveness can and must be es- 
|tablished on performance and not 
New York, April 24—Industri- | on simple faith.” 
al advertising must be streamlined | 
to play a more important part _ 


d = In U. S. Steel’s so-called 1955) 
over-all marketing problems, Ben- 
nett S. Chapple Jr., assistant exec 
vp of U.S. Steel Corp., declared 
last week at a joint luncheon 
meeting of Associated Business | 


| the 


Publications and the Advertising | improve 


industry 


cooperation 


that would secure the maximum 
of all _ interested 
groups, including banks and utili- 


ties. 


The consumer portion of the 


program included extensive tele- 
vision, 


national magazine and 
point of sale advertising. To reach 


“Operation Snowflake,” designed | manufacturers, distributors, retail- 
| to help sales in the household ap- lers, banks and utilities, a heavy 
pliance industry, Mr. Chapple said, business paper schedule was used. 
\the general objective was to help | The entire effort revolved around 
year-end a symbol—a snowflake—and a slo- 


sales by providing a promotion! gan, “Make it a white Christmas— 


give her a major appliance.” 
. Commenting on the success of 
the promotion last November and 
December, Mr. Chapple cited the 
following results: 900 direct in- 
quiries were received from deal- 
ers, distributors, banks and utili- 
ties as a result of business paper 
ads; 22,000 display kits were in- 
dividually requested by retailers; 
every manufacturer of major ap- 
pliances joined in the program with 


Advertising Age, April 30, 1956 


advertising and promotional activ- 
ity; 369 daily newspapers issued 
special sections, and the industry’s 
sales were increased substantially, 
in some instances by as much as 
35%. 

A similar promotion is being 


| planned for 1956, Mr. Chapple said, 
|by U. S. Steel’s agency, Batten, 


Barton, Durstine & Osborn. 


8 “Today,” Mr. Chapple said, “ad- 
vertising by industrial companies 
has become big business. In these 


Club of New York. 

The meeting was the occasion 
for presentation of the annual 
ABP awards to 29 merchandising 
paper advertisers and their agen- 
cies for the most effective use of 
business paper advertising in 1955. 

U. S. Steel Corp. was given a 
special award for “promoting the 
effective use of merchandising pa- 
per advertising by manufacturers 
of consumer products made with 
steel, and for its imaginative use 
of the medium in merchandising a 
series of sales-stimulating retail 
promotions.” 


= “We have integrated business 
publication advertising into each 
of our consumer promotions,” Mr. 
Chapple explained. “Our advertis- 
ing and promotion are designed to 
provide a common rallying point 
for tie-in promotions by all inter- 
ested manufacturers, distributors 
and retailers. The impact on the 
consumer is multiplied many times 
as a result of this cooperative ef- 
fort. 

“We integrate business publi- 
cation advertising with each con- 


“it’s like having 
dozens of extra 
hands getting 
MARKET DATA 
for me!” 


So writes an Industrial Mar- 
keting subscriber about the 
amazing 556-page Annual 
Market Data & Directory 
Number, published June 
25th. Contains basic data 
about every major trade and 
industry in the U.S. and 
Canada. 


Available as part of an IM 
subscription. One year trial 
includes monthly copy of 
IM plus annual MD&DN— 
only $3. 


Mail Coupon Today 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
200 E. illinois St., Chicago 11 
Enter my year's trial for $3. 
My money back any time I'm 
not satisfied. 


NAME 


COMPANY 


STREET 


city. 


STATE 
CO $3 enclosed [) Bill firm [) Bill me 
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days, when distribution of our 
products must be as efficient and 
streamlined as the production of 
those products, industrial adver- 
tising must play an even more im- 
portant part in marketing. It will 
do that for the company that re- 
alistically integrates advertising 
into its over-all marketing pro- 
gram.” 


Joslin Forms New Company 


tising franchise for the St. Louis 
Public Service Co. has been 
formed. The new company, Joslin 
Advertising Co., will be headed by 
A. D. Joslin, formerly vp and gen- 
eral manager of Loomis Advertis- 
ing Co., which currently handles 
the account. Joslin takes over the 
franchise on June 1, and will move 
on the same date from Loomis’ 
quarters to new offices at 1465 S. 
39th St. The present Loomis staff 


Milk Surplus Was 
Cut 30% in ‘55, 
Dairy Council Says 


Cuicaco, April 24—A 30% im- 
provement in closing the gap be- 
tween the production and consump- 
tion of milk occurred in 1955, the 
National Dairy Council reports, 


in its new issue of “How Ameri-| 


tween milk production and Cone | 
sumer purchases of milk and milk 
products shrank to 37 Ibs. of milk 
per capita, as against a surplus in 
1954 of 53 lbs. of milk per person. 
This happened because population 
increased faster than did total 
milk production, NDC said. 
Americans consumed 411 lbs. of 
dairy foods per person during 1955, 
4% more than in 1954. Fluid milk 
consumption rose to 140 qts. per 
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A new advertising company to|in St. Louis will join the new| cans Use Their Dairy Foods.” person; ice cream and dry milk 
Last year, the difference be-' hit new alltime highs; butter added 


handle the transportation adver-| company. 


ADVERTISING 


IS ESSENTIAL TO US” 


That’s why year ’round advertising in 
ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING pays off in sales ac- 
tion among the smartest dealers in America. Your 
trade advertising dollar goes further and works 
harder to build good distribution where it really 
counts. 

Joe Lederer, twice runner-up in the National 
Brand Names Retailer of the Year Contest, en- 
tered this highly competitive field in P. T. Barn- 
um’s home town, Bridgeport, Connecticut, in mid- 
depression 1933. He says... 

“We regard ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING as 
the ‘Bible’ for the appliance-TV dealer. We read 
the advertising in ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING 
to bring us up to date on everything that is new. 
The advertising in ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING 
is essential to us. We read it from cover to cover 
and it is very convenient to use the Index to 
Advertisers if we want to refer to any manufac- 
turer’s product. We’ve been handling a line for 
years which we picked up because it was adver- 
tised regularly in ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING. 
The advertising pages even give us many ideas 
which we use in our own local advertising efforts. 
The ads are written by experts and we believe 
their layouts are really fine . . . even for our own 
retail advertising.” 

Like other top dealers who like to hear the 
cash register ring, Joe Lederer clips and saves 
the editorial pages of ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING 
which give him sales ideas. He believes that it is 


) See 


® ELECTRICAL. 


-says Joseph Lederer, nationally known Brand Names retailer 


good business to represent a national firm which 
manufactures a quality product. That’s one of the 
reasons why he has so thoroughly read the adver- 
tising in ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING for 23 years. 

A busy business man, Joe doesn’t neglect the 
civic duties which build integrity. Twice Presi- 
dent of the Bridgeport Chamber of Commerce, 
Member of the Board of the Better Business Bu- 
reau, a member of the Board of Associates of the 
University of Bridgeport, on the Board and Exec- 
utive Committees of both the Community Chest 
and the American Red Cross, he believes such 
activities are part of the responsibility of a good 
citizen. And, good salesman that he is, last year 
he was Ringmaster of Bridgeport’s P. T. Barnum 
Festival . . . following in the footsteps of the 
“World’s Greatest Showman.” 

He’s quite a guy . . . especially when he’s sell- 
ing your line. 

Manufacturers can really build sales with deal- 
ers like Joe Lederer. Such dealers are more than 
twice as likely to pick up ELECTRICAL MERCHAN- 
DISING purposely to read the advertisements as 
they are the field’s second publication. And, like 
distributors, they vote it the most useful publica- 
tion for advertisements. Make ELECTRICAL 
MERCHANDISING work to build your distribution. 
It’s the appliance-radio-TV Industry’s year ’round 
market place. Use it regularly. It can help you cut 
sales costs. 


MERCHANDISING faa 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION, 330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, W. Y. 


cover the market alone 
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to its gains, and cheese, cream and 
evaporated milk held their own. 

U.S. consumers paid less for 
dairy foods in 1955 and 1954 than 
at any time since 1950. The dairy 
foods index for the two years was 
106 as compared with the all-foods 
price index of 110. 


Hans Sauer Joins D'Arcy 

as VP and Art Director 

Hans Sauer, formerly senior vp 
and executive art director of Len- 
nen & Newell, has joined D’Arcy 
Advertising, New York, as vp and 
art director. He 
had been with 
Lennen & Newell 
and its prede- 
cessor, Lennen & 
Mitchell, 18 
years. 

Prior to his as- 
sociation with 
Lennen & Mitch- 
ell, Mr. Sauer 
was art director 
of Lord & Thom- 
as, and before Hans Saver 
that, he was with Newell-Emmett 
Co. 


YOU NEED WMAZ-TV 
TO REACH THE FAST- 
GROWING MIDDLE 
GEORGIA MARKET 


S 

“OMe 
be Atlanta \ ek 
; ay 8 ss <& 


You can’t sell 


rich Middle Georgia 
with Atlanta TV! 


Believe it or not, Philadelphia is 
‘actually nearer to New York than 
Atlanta is to Metropolitan Macon, , 
capital of the Middle Georgia 
Market! So naturally, you can’t 
expect an Atlanta station to get 
the sales results you want in this 
rich area. 

In the 47 county Middle Georgia 
area, WMAZ-TV is the hands- 
down favorite! No cutside TV sta- 
tion has—or can claim to have— 
adequate penetration of this pros- 
perous market. So prosperous, in 
fact, that $388,620,000 was spent 
in retail stores in this area last year! 

Get a bigger slice of this sales 
pie for your products. Make 
Middie Georgia a part of your 
marketing plans. And that means 
WMAZ-TV — Macon’s only tele- 
vision station—in the heart of 
Middle Georgia. ; 
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RCON- cEORCIA 
as 13 
CBS * ABC > NBC 


Represented Nationally by 


AVERY-KNODEL, Inc. 
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Status of Y&R Is | 
Reported Unchanged 
in Hunt-Ohio Merger 


Los ANGELES, April 24—No 
agency changes are expected to 
grow out of the proposed merger 
of Hunt Foods, Fullerton, Cal., 
with the Ohio Match Co., Wads- 
worth, O. The merger is “confi- 


-s dently” expected to get the ap- 
proval of Hunt stockholders before 


OVER yy, MILLION PEOPLE , 7 a the May 14 expiration date of the 


one of the 


OFF ae ‘s 
25 
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f ‘ 4 offering. Ohio Match stockholders 
WITH ILLINOIS Y cA, ae ‘already have approved the plan. 


Young & Rubicam, Los Angeles, | 
agency for both Hunt and Ohio 
: Match, is expected to continue| 
ree le ding to spokesmen for both com|"Ai>, WOMERThis little | Dutch 
8 Pe 2 r > 4 . ‘ r bo com- = : 
ae KLAPP co. wi y panies. Norton Simon, principal skater, television plichmen for 


+ ou 4 
‘ 2 fa Pe I. ‘ 
\The Rock Island stockholder in both companies and | Rainier Brewery, Seattle, doubles 


57% ON ILLINOIS SIDE YY 


board chairman of Hunt, was not|% the central figure on a new 
available for comment. Mr. Simon| Rainier animated point of sale 
also holds considerable stock in| piece. Miller, Mackay, Hoeck & 
the McCall Corp. Hartung, Seattle, is the agency. 


| Publishers Information Bureau 


listed Hunt ad expenditures last 
year at $2,624,454; Ohio Match had 
expenditures of $324,787. 

The merger, approved by stock- 
holders of Ohio Match in March, 
|} would result in Hunt becoming a 
subsidiary of the match company. 
|For the plan to be effective, it 
| must be approved by at least 80% 
of the combined voting power of 
all classes of Hunt stock. 


# Mr. Simon and his family con- 
trol 44.45% of the common and 
27% of the preferred in Hunt and 
45.27% of the common and 14.17% 
of the preferred in Ohio Match. 

Common shares voted by Ohio 
Match in favor of the transaction 
were in excess of 871,000—or 92% 
of the shares outstanding. Pre- 
ferred shares voted were in excess 
of 54,000—approximately 82% of 
the shares outstanding. 

Should the merger go through, 
Hunt will continue to market un- 
der its present brand name and 
| those of Snider’s and Pride of the 
Farm products. 


Miller Opens Houston Agency 

Robert Lee Mitler has opened 
his own agency; Robert Lee Miller ‘ 
Advertising, in the Prudential ~—— 
Bldg., Houston. Mr. Miller estab- 
\lished his first agency in Lima, 
Peru, in 1940 and also was owner 
and publisher of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Herald, an English-language 
weekly newspaper in Lima. He lat- 
er opened an agency in Richmond, 
Va., with a branch public rela- 
tions office in Washington. In 
1950 he formed a Houston agency, 
Robert Lee Miller & Associates, in 
partnership with his brother, Dan, 
who assumed full ownership when 
Mr. Miller opened an office in 
Mexico City. 


ABP Adds Three Members 
Three more business papers 
have been accepted for member- 
ship by Associated Business Pub- 
lications. They are the Fountain- 
Restaurant Managers edition and 


aa . * 
Nonsense, Miss Evans . . . where would Beasley, Brunett ‘ne Deuieindhiaiadank te, 
. ’ * tives edition of Chain Store Age 
and Latum be, today, if you hadn't caught that media schedule and snd itiesns hus. Tiewiee, tab 
. . ° ae * 99 se lished by the Reuben H. Donnelley 
reminded us that things have changed in Cincinnati. Corp. This brings ABP’s . totel 


membership to 165 publications. 
ore ine ie a a 


om ae | 10,000 vital 
N DEFENSE BUYERS 


| read this bi-monthly 
i organ of the Armed 


*THE RUNAW 7 
UNAWAY NO.1 DAILY NEWSPAPER IN CINCINNATI IS NOW THE 


CINCINNATI ENQUIRER 
» NO. i ; . 

No.1 in Retai 1 in City Zone Circulation... Forces Communications 
' etail Display 1; ae and Electronics Assn. 
name—it (j , *nage. No.1 in Just about you= me Tell ‘em HERE... and 
(including Tota] Advertising, Total Disp] eas 0," hare ot i 

Automotive Display). Splay, Se ff trary orders 
/ pernanauranien 

NN snascenenateiininsiiiiaiiens ane ADD 


Solid Cincinnati reads the CINCINNATI ENQUIRER © Represented by Moloney, Regan & Schmitt, Inc. 
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LIFE 
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New report shows-—by actual 


about magazine advertising 


LTHOUGH MOST ADVERTISERS, very properly, direct their adver- 
tising to consumers . . . they obviously have an interest in what 
their dealers think and do about the advertising. (For, after all, who 
is a better judge of consumer reaction than the retailer?) 
Many advertisers have a conviction—so strong and so well- 
founded that it’s practically a certainty —that LIFE has more in- 
fluence on their dealers than any other magazine. 
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count—what retailers do 


(and how they feel about it) 


The two main reasons are that LIFE’s circulation and LIFE’s 
weekly audience are greater than any other magazine’s. Another 
important reason is that year after year, LIFE carries on a program 
of work for dealers, dealer contact and dealer stimulation that is 
recognized as the most intensive, most continual, most widespread 
of any magazine. This is particularly significant because national 
magazine advertising, utilized to its utmost at the local level, is the 


retailer’s most powerful selling aid. 

And now, there’s factual confirmation of LIFE’s leadership for 
advertisers and retailers alike. Two recent surveys by Audits and 
Surveys Company, Incorporated, among a wide sampling of retailers 
in six major fields — grocery, hardware, general merchandise and 
variety, jewelry, drug and appliance—show that across the board 
LIFE is the dealers’ favorite by far. 
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1. FOR TIE-IN 
DISPLAYS: 


Advertising appearing in LIFE is—by actual count 
on a given day—the advertising most often used for 


store tie-in displays. 


General Merchandise Retailers 


Hardware Retailers 


Per Cent Using Any Magazine 
Advertsing Trin Digicee 35% 


Per Cent Using Displays Tied in 
to Advertising in: 


— 
7% 
5% 
3% 
3% 
2% 
2% 
2% 


Per Cent Using Any Magazine 
Advertising Tie-in Displays 


Per Cent Using Displays Tied in 
to Advertising in: 


ue ae 
Saturday Evening Post 

Better Homes & Gardens 

Good Housekeeping 

McCall’s 

Reader's Digest 


Look 


ADVERTISED IN 


Grocery Store Retailers 


Per Cent Using Any Magazine 
Advertising Tie-in Displays 

Per Cent Using Displays Tied in 
to Advertising in: 

LIFE 


Good Housekeeping 


Jewelry Retailers 


Appliance Retailers 


Drug Store Retailers 


Per Cent Using Any Magazine 
Advertising Tie-in Displays 


Per Cent Using Displays Tied in 
to Advertising in: 


Per Cent Using Any Magazine 
Advertising Tie-in Displays 


Per Cent Using Displays Tied in 
te Advertising in: 

LIFE 

Saturday Evening Post 
Look 

Good Housekeeping 
Collier's 

Parents 


Per Cent Using Displays Tied in 
to Advertising in: 


LIFE 
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2. FOR CARRYING 
ADVERTISING: 


Of the leading magazines carrying products they sell 
retailers pick LIFE as their first choice. 


Hardware Retailers 


Grocery Store Retailers 


General Merchandise Retailers 

Per Cent Naming: 

ure a: 
Saturday Evening Post = [18% 
Good Housekeeping * 14% 
Ladies’ Home Journal E | 10% 
Better Homes & Gardens [J 10% 
Look # 5% 
McCall’s | 3% 
Time | 1% 
Business Week | 1% 
Collier's | 1% 
Family Circle | 1% 
Newsweek , . 
Don’t know . 15% 
*Less than 1% 


Per Cent Naming: 
Ure _ ama 
Better Homes & Gardens ME | 27% 
Saturday Evening Post 18% 
Good Housekeeping - 8% 
Time 3% 
Ladies’ Home Journal J 3% 
Look | 1% 
Business Week | 1% 
Collier’s | 1% 
Newsweek ° 
McCall’s ° 
Family Circle ‘ . 
Don’t know | 1% 
“Less than 1% 


Per Cent Naming: 
LIFE ESS 
Good Housekeeping 14% 
Saturday Evening Post eal 13% 
Better Homes & Gardens [i 9% 
Look | 5% 
Ladies’ Home Journal =f 3% 
McCall’s 3 2% 
Family Circle f 2% 
Woman's Home Companion f 2% 
Better Living i 1% 
Woman's Day | 1% 
Everywoman’s | 1% 
Don’t know Moe 18% 


Appliance Retailers 


Drug Store Retailers 


Jewelry Retailers 


Per Cent Naming: 
LIFE 


Saturday Evening Post _— 7 


Better Homes & Gardens - | 


Good Housekeeping | 8% 
Look g 4% 
Ladies’ Home Journal J 3% 
Woman's Home Companion ff 2% 
American Home i 2% 
McCall's i 2% 
Sunset | 2% 
Collier’s | 1% 
Household . . 
Don’t know | 3% 
*Less than 1% 


Per Cent Naming: 
LIFE 

Saturday Evening Post 

Good Housekeeping = | 10% 
Ladies’ Home Journal - 8% 
Look P| 6% 
McCall's 4 3% 
Collier’s 2 2% 
Woman's Home Companion ff 2% 
Parents’ i 1% 
True Story I 1% 
Woman's Day | 1% 
Don’t know | 1% 


Per Cent Naming: 
LIFE 

Saturday Evening Post JG 16% 
Look a <“- 
Vogue 4 5% i 
Reader's Digest 3 3% 
Collier's i 2% 
Time ] 2% 
National Geographic | 1% 
New Yorker | 1% 
Holiday | 1% 
Don't know ae 17% 
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3.FOR THEMSELVES AND 
THEIR FAMILIES: 


Retailers report that they and their families subscribe to or purchase 
LIFE regularly more than any other of these magazines. 


General Merchandise Retailers 


Per Cent Reporting Regular 
Family Purchases Of: 


LIFE 

Better Homes & Gardens 
Good Housekeeping 
Saturday Evening Post 
Ladies’ Home Journal 


é 
& 


RS 
KR 
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Hardware Retailers 


Grocery Store Retailers 


i None of the above 


Per Cent Reporting Regular 


Family Purchases Of: 
LIFE co nnn 
Better Homes & Gardens (amin 33% 


Saturday Evening Post 
Good Housekeeping 
Ladies’ Home Journal Sees 
Look 

Collier's 

Time 

McCall's 
Newsweek 
Business Week 
Family Circle 


Per Cent Reporting Regular 
Family Purchases Of: 


LIFE —— 
Better Homes & Gardens 

Look = 

Good Housekeeping 

Ladies’ Home Journal [ 


Saturday Evening Post 


None of the above 


Jewelry Retailers 


Per Cent Reporting Regular 
Family Purchases Of: 


LIFE 

Reader's Digest 
Saturday Evening Post 
Look 

Collier’s 
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Here are 
some important reasons 
why retailers 
rank LIFE first: 


LIFE’s circulation is 5,603,875* and its weekly audi- 
ence is 26,450,000** —both greater than any other maga- 


zine’s. 


LIFE reaches 3 out of 5 households in the average 
community in the period of 13 weekst—more than any 
other magazine. 


LIFE reaches each week 57.6% of the households with 
an annual income of $7,000 or more}—the people with 
the most purchasing power. 


That’s why advertisers rank LIFE first, too . . . why they put $121,- 
002,776 worth of advertising in LIFE in 1955—$37,271,573 more than 
they put in any other magazine.{ 


* 1955 average circulation + Publishers’ ABC Statements. 
**4 Study of Four Media. 

+ A Study of the Household Accumulative Audience of LIFE. 

t Publishers’ Information Bureau. 
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LIFE IS FIRST: 


In Weekly Readership In Weekly Circulation 


LIFE 5,603,875 
LIFE 26,450,000 Saturday Evening Post 4,701,534 
Look 18,050,000 Look 4,069,221 
Saturday Evening Post 14,050,000 Collier’s 3,754,421 


Source: A Study of Four Media, by Alfred Politz Research, Inc. Source: 1955 average circulation— Publishers’ ABC Statements 


ADVERTISED IN 


The most significant symbol 


in retail selling today 


EXTRA SALES 
FOR YOU 


For further information about the new Audits and Surveys study, “Magazines at the 
Point of Sale, Report No. 2,” get in touch with your local LIFE representative. 
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Advertising Age, April 30, 1956 


Baltimore Admen 


| to supervise their clients complete- 
ly from contact through creative | 
| work, and noted that the agency) 


Give Youth Glimpse 
of Ad Agency on TV (worked in public relations and | 
| personnel areas. 


New York, April 24—Young) 


people who might want to go into’ 

the advertising agency business| Aero Mayflower Appoints 
got a pretty good quick picture of} C- M. Kelley, formerly district 
it last week when Johns Hopkins’|™@nager, has been named assist- 
“Tomorrow’s Careers” (ABC-TV) |@0t sales manager of Aero May- 
visited two Baltimore advertising | flower Transit Co., Indianapolis. 
agencies—VanSant, Dugdale & Co.| Richard E. Bickel, a district man- 
and Foster & Green. }ager in the south central district, 


William M. Dugdale, vp of Van- has been named special represent- 


| ative and will be responsible for 
Sant, Dugdale, led off the batting districts in the South, Southeast 
order for his agency, in the process | : 


. : and Southwest. Three new district 
crea | he introduced D. *|managers have been appointed: 
den (account work), H. F-.| far] L. Hutsell, Milwaukee; Jack 
Brian (creative), J. D. Marks' ~ Worley, Muncie, Ind., and Ar- 
(traffic and production), C. M. 


| 


| accounts, that individual men tend | thur C. Krause, Indianapolis. 


‘Nation's Business’ Names 2 
Robert G. Knapp, formerly with 
Trundle Consultants, Cleveland, 
and the Wall Street Journal, has 
joined the advertising sales staff 
of Nation’s Business and will be 
district manager in the Cleveland 
office. Herbert F. Ohmeis Jr., for- 
merly with National Advertising 
Service, has been named ad rep- 
resentative on the New York staff. 


MMHG4H Publishes ‘Report’ 
Miller, Mackay, Hoeck & Har- 
tung, Seattle agency, has pub- 
lished its spring 1956 “Report”— 
Volume 1, No. 1—which gives the 
highlights of its first year of com- 


|formed by the merger of Miller & | port, 
Co. and Wallace Mackay Co. on/tells about a few campaigns and 
Jan. 1, 1955. Not a financial re-| client news. 


41. 


the eight-page publication 


bined operations. The agency was 
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CHICAGO, ILL. 
1323 S. WABASH © 


We've Got 
RATED 
rt 

SPEED 

ial 


Our service was rated 
FASTEST IN THE 
NATION ...and placed 
second in ECONOMY! 


FILMACK STUDIOS 


Something to CROW About! 


 RILMACK is 
proud to be a 
winner twice in 
BILLBOARD'S 
Survey of TV 
Commercials ! 


\ 


Let us show you how 
we can make you a 
quality TV spot quick- 
ly and economically ! 


WEW YORK, N.Y. 
Mi W. “4th ST. 


Buchanan (media and research), 
R. V. Walsh (radio and television) , 
and R. E. Daiger, exec vp. 

Mr. Dugdale’s opening remarks 
sketched in the fact that advertis- 
ing is a good field for people 
with creative selling ability, but) 
that it is small (“Only about) 
40,000 people in the advertising 
agency business in the entire coun- 
try”), and he broke down his own! 
agency of 100 people to show ten| 
writers, eight artists, 14 account) 
people, 16 in production and traf- | 
fic, nine in cost accounting, seven 
in research, seven in radio and tv, 
etc. 

| 
ws Mr. Loden, sketching in the re-| 
quirements for an account man, 
said he felt that a liberal arts edu- 
cation, experience in all phases of 
advertising, administrative ability, 
business experience and knowl-| 
edge, public speaking aptitude and 
enthusiasm are requisites. 

Running through the agency, Mr. 
Brian expressed the view that 
good creative people are scarce, 
Mr. Marks thought production is 
a good place for a beginner, and | 
Mr. Walsh dwelt on the horrors of | 
long hours in the broadcast end of | 
an agency. 

Summing up, R. E. Daiger felt 
that career opportunities in the 
advertising agency field would in- 
crease rapidly, because agencies 
are being asked to do an in- 
creased number of jobs, and be- 
cause the marketing function is 
growing in importance. He said 
agencies make their biggest invest- 
ment in people, and that many) 
agency people command executive 
pay. He recommended a liberal 
arts background, experience in 
working on a college newspaper or 
yearbook, and selling jobs in vaca-| 
tions. 


# As the scene shifted from de- 
partment to department, the tv 
show made extensive use of film) 
clips shot within the agency, with 
Mr. Dugdale’s voice narrating. The 
clips—both in the case of VanSant, 
Dugdale and Foster & Green, were 
dark and difficult to follow, al- 
though the narration was simple 
and direct, and the in-studio shift- 
ing was rapid and coherent. 

Foster & Green, a much smaller 
agency, traced its acquisition of 
Manbeck bread in Hagerstown, 
Md. The account sent in an inquiry 
from direct mail solicitation, and 
the agency began research on me- 
dia, markets and other bakery 
campaigns. Eventually it set up a 
presentation recommending news- 
papers, outdoor, spot radio for 
adults, trailer movies and after- 
noon spot tv for children, along 
with trading cards. Dealers got 
point of purchase kits (“Called 
p.o.p. in the trade,” said Mr. Fos- 
ter) and telegrams, and route 
drivers were contacted. The film 
showed, among other things, Mr. 
Foster piloting the company plane 
in hops to and from the client. 

Mr. Foster made the point that 
Foster & Green is a young agency, 
that a small group functions on all 


Washington's population 


Capital cupboards are brimful of the sweetest larder of 
all... money! The average Washington family has more 
income than ever to spend, and to spare. 


swells. Business, building and 


industry expand in every direction. Average effective buy- 
ing income, up 34% in five years, is now a potent $7,781 
per family ... unmatched by any other market in America! 


Advertisers have found the way to keep pace with their 


WRC anoWRC-TV.. .«.:: BY 


PEG evoensine STATIONS IN WASHINGTON, D. C. 


e © IN FAMILY INCOME 


customers in the nation’s Capital. In five years, they have 
doubled their investment on WRC and WRC-TV. And 
their vote of confidence continues. During the first quarter 
of 1956, advertising revenue on the stations shot up at a 
faster rate than ever! 


To make the most of Washington's great and growing 
wealth, more and more advertisers are going with the 


biggest guns in Washington's selling boom .. . 


Ni) SPOT SALES 
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John Bassett, of 
‘Toronto Telegram,’ 
Is CDNPA President 


Toronto, April 24—John Bassett 
Jr., chairman and publisher of the 
Toronto Telegram, was elected 
president of the Canadian Daily 
Newspaper Publishers Assn. last 
week at the or- 
ganization’s 37th 
annual meeting 
here. He _ suc- 
ceeded Emile 
Castonguay, gen- 
eral manager of 
L’Action Catho- 
lique, Quebec. 

Other officers 
elected were J.C. 
Preston, publish- 
er of the Brant- 
ford Expositor, 
lst vp; Arthur L. Davies, publish- 
er and general manager of the 
Kingston Whig-Standard, 2nd vp; 
E. B. Richards, Toronto Globe & 
Mail, reelected treasurer, and Ian 
H. Macdonald, reelected general 
manager. 

The CDNPA granted recognition 
to: 75 advertising agencies, three 
more than at last year’s meeting, 
when 72 were enfranchised. 

The following directors were 
elected: 


John Bassett Jr. 


s F. S. Auger, Winnipeg Tridune; 
St. Clair Balfour Jr., Southam Co. 
Ltd., Toronto; W. J. Blackburn, 
London Free Press; W. B. C. Bur- 
goyne, St. Catharines Standard; 
W. J. Campbell, Toronto Star; 
R. M. Cantlon, Saskatoon Star- 
Phoenix; Mr. Castonguay; R. L. 
Curran, Sault Ste. Marie Star; 
Mr. Davies; T. F. Drummie, St. 
John Telegraph-Journal & Eve- 
ning Times-Globe; Philip S. Fish- 
er, Southam Co. Ltd., Montreal; 
H. L. Garner, Peterborough Exam- 


iner; Aurele Gratton, Ottawa Le 
Droit; H. A. Graybiel, Windsor 
Daily Star; J. M. Herder, St. 


John’s Evening Telegram; Allan 
Holmes, Galt Evening Reporter. 
Also, J. P. Hogue, La Presse, 
Montreal; H. G. Kimber, Toronto 
Globe & Mail; C. LeCouteur, Syd- 
ney Post-Record; John Lecky, 
Vancouver Sun; R. S. Malone, 
Winnipeg Free Press; W. A. Mac- 
Donald, Edmonton Journal; S. L. 
McCabe, Moose Jaw Times-Herald; 
John G. McConnell, Montreal Star; 
Cc. J. McTavish, Owen Sound Sun- 
Times; J. R. Meakes, Sudbury Star. 


a Also, A. F. Mercier, Quebec Le 
Soleil & L’Evenement Journal; 
J. E. Motz, Kitchener-Waterloo 
Reeord; A. W. Moscarella, Van- 


couver Province; C. H. Peters, 
Montreal Gazette; Mr. Preston; 
Clifford Sifton, Regina Leader- 


Post; David Smith, Ft. William 


SPAR: EVERY ‘PROMOTION 


GLOSSY PHOTOS 


ape ae 


The PHOTOMATIC Co. 


53-59 E. Illinois St. * Chicage 11, I. 
Phone WHitehall 4-2930 


Times-Journal; R. W. Southam, 
|Ottawa Citizen; J. R. H. Suther- 
/land, New Glasgow News; K. R. 
Thomson, Thomson Co. Ltd., To- 
ronto; and E. C. Whitehead, Bran- 
don Sun. Honorary presidents of 
the CDNPA are F. J. Burd, Van- 
couver, and F. I. Ker, Hamilton. 


Melrose Chosen Detroit 
‘Adwoman of the Year’ 

Edythe Fern Melrose, WXYZ’s 
“Lady of Charm,” has been chosen 


the Year by the Women’s Adver-| 


tising Club of Detroit. This is the 
fourth time Miss Melrose has 
received this award; she received 
it also in 1948, 1952 and 1953. 


‘News-Herald,’ ‘Derrick’ 


Form Venango Newspapers 
The News-Herald, Franklin, Pa., 


pers Inc., which will produce and 
distribute both from the Oil City 
plant. The news and editorial de- 
| partments of each newspaper will 
'remain separate. Derrick Publish- 
ing Co. discontinued publication of 
its afternoon daily, Blizzard, on 
March 30. 


and the Derrick, Oil City, Pa.,| Nemec Opens Consultant Office 


have combined their business, ad-| 


Boyce Nemec has resigned as| 
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| June 15, to open his own manage- 
;ment consulting service. Mr. Nem- 
ec has been with the society since 
1946. 


Jaqua Names Johnson, Behrens 

Jaqua Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., 
has appointed Dwight W. Johnson 
to its creative staff. Mr. Johnson 
formerly was assistant advertising 
manager of DeVilbiss Co., Toldeo. 


vertising, circulation and mechan-| executive secretary of the Society | The agency also has elected Don- 


ical departments into a single op-| 


Detroit’s Advertising Woman of erating agency, Venango Newspa- 


| Engineers, New York, effective|utive, a vp. 


of Motion Picture & Television | 


ald E. Behrens, an account exec- 


From the Freedoms Foundation at 
Valley Forge 1955 Awards Report. 
“The awardee (s) .. 
by the distinguished awards jury 
for their outstanding work for 
freedom, from multi-thousands 
of nominations submitted by the 
general public for evaluation.” 


. were selected 
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isi sili ’ af Pf i ica y *h and 20 which bill less 
Merchandising Club Elects \Its Billing Up 300% Since 48, McCann Is \1 agency in nate faverion Saag cea 9 anc whic e 
ane ie eae be oe A F H pe "3 “M See ae f McC , 6 The agency has served 67 ac 
Cone & Belding, has been reelect- |’ ¥ 7 ° | 3. More than half o ann’s, 6. y has s - 
ed president of the Merchandising World s Fastest Growing gency ates . growth has come from existing counts for 10 years or more, and 
Executives Club of Chicago. Wil-| New Yor, April 24—“McCann- Page 73). clients. 14 have been clients for 30 or 
liam H. Hattendorf, Chicago Trib-| Erickson is the fastest growing; Mr. Harper, president of the; 4. Of the agency’s 135 U. S. ac-|more years. Five have been with 
une, was reelected a vp. Other of-| agency in the world.” agency, reeled off the following | counts, approximately 25% are in| McCann for more than 40 years. 
ficers elected include George Depp-| This is the message Marion | facts and figures about the world-|the “multi-million dollar billing) : 
man, Owens-Illinois ieee Co, Harper Jr. had this week for | wide growth of McCann: group.” Another 25% of the ac- s 7. During the 1948-1955 span, 
vp; Hilliard S. Graham, merchan-| Managers of the agency’s 24 for-| 1. In the past seven years, the|counts bill between $250,000 and|the number of employes doubled, 


dising director, Erwin, Wasey &|eign and 12 domestic offices,|agency’s total billing has trebled, $1,000,000. The remaining half |to a total of 2,835. The number of 


Co., secretary, and Rankin S.|meeting here at the Waldorf-| rising from $55,000,000 in 1948 to have billings under $250,000. 
Lashmet, Curtis Publishing Co.,| Astoria (for other news of Mc- | $166,000,000 in 1955. 5. The agency has five accounts 
treasurer. |Cann International, see story on, 2. McCann-Erickson is the “No.' with billings of more than $10,- 


d ; 
Or Outstanding achievement 


We are proud to announce that The Freedoms Foundation at Valley Forge 
has honored the Storer Broadcasting Company by presenting it the 
George Washington Honor Medal for the Storer ‘Americana’ trade paper 
advertising campaign, ““Famous on the Local Scene, yet known 

throughout the Nation.”” We are humble in the knowledge that this 

is the first time a broadcasting company has been so honored. 


STORER BROADCASTING COMPANY 


WSPD-TV WJW-TV WJBK-TV WAGA-TV WBRC-TV KPTV WGBS-TV 
Toledo Cleveland Detroit Atlanta Birmingham Portland Miami 
WSPD wJw WJBK WAGA WBRC WWVA WGBS 
Toledo Cleveland Detroit Atlanta Birmingham Wheeling Miami 


TOM HARKER—vice-president in charge of soles 


-saoeea . Hill 8-8630 
BOB WOOD—national sales manager : East 57th Street, New York 22 © Murray 


SALES OFFICES 


LEW JOHNSON— midwest sales manager ® 230 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago | 9 Franklin 2-6498 
GAYLE GRUBB—vice-president and Pacific coast sales manager © 111 Sutter Street, San Froncised © Sutter 1-8689 


offices has increased by more than 
50%. 

8. McCann-Erickson Corp. (In- 
ternational) opened its first office 


labroad in 1927—in Paris. There 


now are 24 offices operating in 15 
countries. The agency also has 40 
associate offices in 34 additional 
countries. 

9. McCann employs 1,300 persons 
in its international operations— 
only 10 of whom have been sent 
out from the U. S. 

10. “Strictly local accounts” rep- 
resent 40% of McCann’s overseas 
business. 


‘N.Y. Times’ Boosts Twe; 
Names BBDO for Promotion 
The New York Times has ap- 
pointed Max Erdwurm, who joined 
the automotive advertising staff 
in 1923, automotive advertising 


|manager, and Warren Wolfe, a 


member of the retail staff since 
1949, assistant retail advertising 
manager, a new post. Mr. Erd- 
wurm succeeds Clem W. Young, 
who has resigned to operate his 
own business in Connecticut. 

The Times also has named Bat- 
ten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn to 
handle its circulation promotion. 
The newspaper previously has not 
had an agency of record. 


PUZZLED? 
Need information 
about business papers 
serving any given 
industrial market? 


Get it the quick, easy, in- 
expensive way in IM’s 556- 
page Annual Market Data 
& Directory Number, June 
25th, by placing year’s trial 
order now for only $3. 


Market Data Number in- 
cludes basic information 
for more than 2500 Busi- 
ness Papers! Indexed ac- 
cording to market served. 
Circulation, space rates, 
closing dates, page size, 
even name of each editor! 
Only publication of its 
kind in the world! 


Mail Coupen Today 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
200 E. iliinois St., Chicago 11 
Enter my year’s trial for $3. 
My money back any time I’m 
not satisfied. * 


NAME 


COMPANY. 


STREET 


CITY. z 


STATE 


00 $3 enclosed () Biil firm [) Bill me 
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It's one basic reason why 
more and more advertisers are 
finding “U.S.News & World Report’’ 


essential to their selling plans 


For “U.S.NEWS & WORLD REPORT” has a non-duplicated 
audience—an essential audience. This means a 

special ability to give advertisers concentrated coverage 
of a valuable market available through no other medium. 


i 
‘| 
j 
4 
: 


ke 


ee 


“U.S.NEWS & WORLD REPORT” has the readership and 
respect of important, high-income people in business, 
industry, government and the professions. 

Net paid circulation is now more than 775,000, and 
still growing. Three out of four subscribers 

hold managerial positions. Family incomes 

average $14,462—highest of all news magazines. 


Now more than 775,000 
net paid circulation 


*Cail or write our advertising offices at 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. for 
your copy of Research Report No. 53—“U.S.NEWS & WORLD REPORT SUBSCRIBERS— 
A NON-DUPLICATION SURVEY.” Other advertising offices in Boston, Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco, Los Angeles and Washington. 
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Equally important, this.market is available 
only through “U.S.NEWS & WORLD REPORT.” Eight separate studies* 
over the past seven years confirm and reconfirm that: 


OF “USN&WR” SUBSCRIBERS DO NOT SUBSCRIBE TO TIME. 
v4 t % . That’s 589,000 ‘““USN&WR”’ subscribers. 
OF “USN&WR” SUBSCRIBERS DO NOT SUBSCRIBE TO NEWSWEEK. 
8 3 % ... That’s 643,250 “USN&WwR”’ subscribers. 
OF “USN&WR” SUBSCRIBERS DO NOT SUBSCRIBE TO NATION’S BUSINESS. 
9 O % ... That’s 697,500 ““USN& WR” subscribers. 
OF “USN&WR” SUBSCRIBERS DO NOT SUBSCRIBE TO BUSINESS WEEK. 
cy } % ... That’s 705,250 ““uSN&wR”’ subscribers. 
OF “USN&WR” SUBSCRIBERS DO NOT SUBSCRIBE TO FORTUNE. 
92 % ... That’s 713,000 “‘usN&wrR”’ subscribers. 


Why does this non-duplication occur? Busy people just don’t have 
the time to read more than one magazine in the news and manage- 
ment field. You can check on this fact yourself. Ask any of your business 
friends (not in advertising) and you’ll get the answer: some prefer one 
magazine, some another. Generally, because of the high demands 
made on their time and energy, they rely on one alone for the important 
news which affects their business and personal plans and decisions. 

Add the facts about market and non-duplication together and you 
find one of the basic reasons why “U.S.News & World Report” is 
the “growth” magazine in advertising. 

Based on the 1955 records, it was again first in its field in 
advertising page gains. For the third straight year it has led all weekly 
news magazines in total pages of business and industrial advertising. 

It leads all magazines in advertising page gains for the period of the 
past five years. Only five magazines now carry more advertising pages. 


Seas doch WEY aoa ai Ce SE a aa mm a er 


Americas Class News Magazine 


AN ESSENTIAL MAGAZINE... ESSENTIAL TO MORE AND MORE READERS...ESSENTIAL TO MORE AND MORE ADVERTISERS 
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Mattel Uses ‘Fantasy’ TV Commercials to 
Make Its Burp Gun Acceptable to Parents 


Los ANGELES, April 24—Facing 
the problem that many parents and 
teachers object vociferously to the 
advertising and promotion of toy 
guns to children, Mattel Inc., and 
its agency, Carson, Roberts Inc., 
have devised a “dream” commer- 


cial technique on tv which is de-| 


signed to avoid offending—and 
sells guns faster than ever. 

In fact, last December, at the 
height of the toy buying season, 
neither Mattel or retailers through- 
out the country had a single one 
of the company’s featured burp 
guns left to seil. 

Mattel made its bow on national 
tv—as did the “Mickey Mouse 
Club”—-on ABC-TV last October. 
It has a 52-week contract on the 
program for two commercials 
every other week and one com- 
mercial on alternate weeks. 

In the commercials, the burp 
gun is shown as a lead-in to a 
child’s fantasy that he is wild 
game hunting in Africa, or is a 
member of the French foreign 
legion. The gun is shown as a 
“playmate,” not stressed as a dead- 
ly weapon. 


8 From Oct. 3 to the middle of 
December, these two commercials 
were shown a total of 11 times. 
Results were spectacular. The burp 
gun is not inexpensive. It retails 
for $4.95. But sales during 1955 
were more than 1,000,000 units. 
Approximately 90% of these were 
sold after the tv promotion started. 

A third commercial, in which a 
boy is shown breaking up a bank 
robbery, has been produced and 
will go on the air May 30. Mattel 
produces a complete line of toys, 
specializing in musical effects. The 
burp gun was the first item of its 
kind in many years. 

As a result of the success at- 
tending the tv promotion, the 


company now has a complete line 
of toy guns. Trade reaction has 
been such that $375,000 of orders 
for this year’s models were placed 
sight unseen and with prices not 
given, at the recent New York toy 
show. Much of this advance inter- 
est has been stimulated by people 
coming into stores asking for the 
toy “that little boy used on tele- 
vision when he dreamed he was 


| playing.” 
| 


|s The president of Mattel, Elliot 
Handler, has dubbed the boy used 
in the commercials “Salesman of 
|the Year,” in appreciation of the 
tv results. Ralph Carson, president 
of Carson, Roberts, has no objec- 
tion. The boy salesman is Cary, 
his nine-year-old son. 


Corash, Who Launched Metro, 
Gets Set to Retire in Fall 

Harry Corash is retiring as 
treasurer of Metropolitan Sunday 
Newspapers, New York, on Sept. 1, 
and will live in Florida. Everett 
R. Stone, secretary of Metro, will | 
add the duties of treasurer. 

Mr. Corash, as research direc- | 
tor of the New York News, con-| 
ceived the idea, in 1931, of a 
cooperative group-selling organi- 
zation for newspapers. Together 
with the late Ray T. Wilken, then 
advertising director of the News, 
he organized Metro to sell space 
in Sunday comics and magazine 
sections of 10 of the top papers 
in the U.S., as a package. Metro 
now has 45 newspapers. 


"Boston Post’ Names Three 

The Boston Post has appointed 
three men to its advertising staff. 
They are Edwin F. Sullivan, for- 
merly with Junket Brand Foods 
Co., who joins the Post’s local dis-| 
play department; George McKee 


BURPING ELEPHANTS—In this scene from one of the tv commercials 

being used by Mattel Inc. to advertise its burp guns, Cary Carson, 

playing in his living room, stops an onrushing herd of elephants 

(through a rear screen projection) with his trusty Mattel burp 

gun. The commercials are being used on ABC-TV’s “Mickey Mouse 

Club.” The boy in the commercial is the son of Ralph Carson, Car- 
son, Roberts Inc., the Mattel agency. 


Beucler, administrative supervisor 
with the U.S. Air Force, who has 
been named to the national adver- 
tising department, and Bill Buck- 
ley, who joins the classified ad- 
vertising department after five 
years with the Post. 


BBB Publishes New Guide 
on Retail Advertising 

The fifth edition (revised) of 
“A Guide for Retail Advertising & 
Selling” has been released by the 
Assn. of Better Business Bureaus, 
405 Lexington Ave., New York. 
(Price: $3.50.) The guide is a 
“consolidation of standards and 
recommendations adopted by ad- 


vertisers in cooperation with Bet- 
ter Business Bureaus. Some of the 
standards are based on legal deci- 
sions, laws, rulings of the Federal 
Trade Commission.” 

Its purpose is to help advertisers 
“(1) Avoid objectionable, mislead- 
ing or unfair practices and to make 
their advertising more effective. 
(2) Strengthen public confidence 
in advertising. (3) Assist the pub- 
lic to achieve maximum satisfac- 
tion from advertising and mer- 
chandise.” General codes are given 


plus specific information on prod-| 


uct groups, from air conditioning 
to fabrics to musical instruments 
to venetian blinds. 
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Shredded Wheat 


Juniors Bow in East 


New York, April 24—National 
Biscuit Co. is launching its 
Shredded Wheat Juniors—spoon- 
size version of Shredded Wheat 
Biscuits—in the New York metro- 
\politan area and northeastern states 
via newspapers and tv. The prod- 
luct was previously tested in the 
Southwest and on the Pacific 
| Coast. ; 
| Local cut-ins on the “Adven- 
tures of Rin Tin Tin” (ABC-TV) 
| will promote an introductory two- 
|package offer which features one 
package for the regular price, the 
second package for 3¢. 

Participations on local tv chil- 
|dren’s programs will feature the 
| premiums in each box—puzzles of 
|the various members of the Rin 
|Tin Tin show. 

Kenyon & Eckhardt is the agen- 
cy. 


Charles Johnson Names Five 

Charles P. Johnson Advertising, 
San Francisco, has made several 
personnel changes. Fred M. Parke 
has been named general manager. 
| Daniel H. Lewis will fill the posi- 
tion formerly held by Mr. Parke 
/as Bank of America account ex- 
ecutive. John Feeley, formerly 
with McCann-Erickson, San Fran- 
cisco, has joined the Johnson agen- 
cy as art director; Jack Little, 
also from McCann-Erickson, has 
joined the copy department and 
Millard H. Richards has been 
named research director. 


D'Arcy Names Amendola 

Anthony J. Amendola, formerly 
western advertising manager of 
Esquire Apparel Arts, has joined 
D’Arcy Advertising Co., New York, 
as regional account executive on 
Anheuser-Busch. Mr. Amendola at 
one time was a sales representa- 
tive for Budweiser. 


402,439 


DAILY Circulation 


450,084 


SUNDAY Circulation 


THE DAILY CIRCULATION OF THE ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH IS OVER THE 400,000 MARK 
AND SUNDAY CIRCULATION IS NEARLY A HALF MILLION 


ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 


The Selling Force Behind St. Louis Business 


Circulation figures as filed 
with the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations subject to au- 
dit. Six months ending 
March 31, 1956 
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Another Advertiser Reports on 
How FAMILY WEEKLY 
Sells in 109 Markets 


iar 


Star-Kist Foods 7%, : 


FRENCH 
5SAae 
Orne COMPany. (NCORPO 
RATED 19? 
7 


4-5 
S t 
std tee i Sai 
be N a 
March 20, 195° F ; 
Mr, John M. Gilm er ‘ we 
Family Weekly = * 
-owly Camden Avenue a “ 
5 Angeles 25, California 
Dear Jack: = 
It may ee . 
y be of inte, 
we are Since pmpe to you, Jack = 
8chedu] Family Week] be * to know how ext 
e. Y Became a part of remely Pleased 
our cConsum z 
It “U8ed to be al 
that m K a 
extremely yj @ny of our 
tal-to. import “s 
™Merchandisin o-"s Markets dig ant brokers Coveri . 
Weekly jas 8 printed Word sy not have any really ng es 
f we not rt, -- lo . 
full. on] fe) cal & 
om Color “!rculation 4 osves this Problen, —— Family 
Color *dvertising * 108 markets never he ae Op buying 
: Ore availab ~ a 
The cog able to us 
P€ ration of 
— advertising from ent tributing news 
Port t ‘ pa 
H. C. Kavalaris is * ance to us, * trade is truly amass _ developing 2 
r an 
Sales Promotion Manager, And this sel 8 and of extreme 
Only satiss Conside 
STAR KIST Ses. ada ata; oe ee brokers _ — either, Jack! i > 
one of the outstanding names 4 really me, of reports Fier. 18fied Consumer ie have not = 
on food shelves 4a ay ement but 
ve gi 
from coast to coast. a i them 
ry y eekly. 
| 
, ; 
- oe ce 
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Leonard S. Davidow, Publisher 


FAMILY WEEKLY MAGAZINE, INC. 
NEW YORK 17: 17 Eost 45th Street * DETROIT 2; 3-223 General Motors Bidg. 


e@ 153 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 1 igh 
* LOS ANGELES 25: 1416 Camden Ave. * ORINDA, CALIFORNIA: 82 LoCvesta Rd. , : 


ea ROMS? MLE EON, SAT 


READ BY 2,683,217 ABLE-TO-BUY FAMILIES IN THESE 109 MARKETS 


: 7 ALABAMA: Anniston, Dothan, Florence-Sheffield -Tuscumbia - Muscle Shoals, Huntsville, Tuscaloosa - ARKANSAS: El Dorado, Hot Springs - CALIFORNIA: Eureka, Monterey, 
‘ / Secramento, Sante Barbora, Santa Rosa - COLORADO: Colorado Springs, Grand Junction, Pueblo - CONNECTICUT: New Haven - FLORIDA: Daytona Beach, Fort Myers, 
aa Gainesville, Scrasota, Tallchassee, Tampa, West Palm Beach - GEORGIA: Albany, Rome - IDAHO: Boise, idaho Falls, Pocatello - ILLINOIS: Bloomingt h i 
Urbana, Danville, Lo Salle, Quincy, Springfield - INDIANA: Marion, New Albany - \OWA: Council Bluffs, Davenport, Dubuque, Waterloo - KENTUCKY: Bowling Green, Owens- 
boro, Poducoh - LOUISIANA: Bogalusa, Lafayette - MASSACHUSETTS: Lowell - MICHIGAN: Grand Rapids - MINNESOTA: Albert Lec - MISSISSIPPI: Biloxi-Guifport, 
Greenville, Tupelo, Vicksburg - MISSOURI: Jefferson City, Springfield - NEVADA: Los Vegas, Reno - NEW JERSEY: Asbury Pork, New Brunswick, Trenton - NEW MEXICO: ; , 
Santa Fe - NEW YORK: Binghamton, Elmira, Utica - NORTH CAROLINA: Concord, Salisbury - OHIO: Canton, Coshocton, Lima, Z ile - OKLAHOMA: Duncer, Lowton, cert 
Muskogee - OREGON: Eugene - PENNSYLVANIA: Lancaster - SOUTH CAROLINA: Florence - SOUTH DAKOTA: Huron, Rapid City - TENNESSEE: Kingsport - TEXAS: Abilene. " : 
Austin, Big Spring, Denison, Denton, Galveston, Greenville, Kilgore, Lufkin, Marshall, Midland, Paris, Port Arthur, San Angelo, Snyder, Texarkana, Tyler, Victoria, Waco - UTAH: , } 
enn is tee Bl aot, Ones f. 
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FAMILY WREKWY 


+ WEST VIRGINIA: Beckley - WISCONSIN: Racine - 


| a % : Logan, Ogden, Provo - VIRGINIA: Danville, Lynchburg, Suffolk - WASHINGTON: Pasco 
o: ata WYOMING: Casper, Cheyenne. Fey a 
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Marsteller, Rickard |president, told AA that this was, motivation research should con- 


the first time the agency has held duct thorough market research 


Advertising Age, April 30, 1956 


asse such a program. Similar sessions studies first, he said. 

Holds Ad Cl s will be held for clients of the But motivation research could 

for Twenty Clients agency’s New York and Pittsburgh become useful in the industrial 
offices. |field in locating trends and in 


Cuicaco, April 24—Marsteller, Richard C. Christian, director of |\determining product or company 
Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed held’ research, told the clients the agen-| images, he said. He told about an 
class last week for its clients in this|cy has been unable to find how|MR study made for the Corning 
area. About 30 men, representing | motivational research can be used/|Glass Co. to find out why glass 
20 of its accounts, attended a_/ in the industrial marketing field. | pipe did not sell. Researchers dis- 
lunch and a series of taiks on func-| He said there are certain com-|covered that engineers and pur- 
tions of the agency by agency de-| plexities in industrial marketing chasing agents had mental blocks 
partment heads. One of their les- not found in consumer marketing against glass pipe because in child- 
sons was a somewhat negative one that would handicap motivation) hood, broken water glasses had led 
on the use of motivation research researchers. Some of these stum-/to spankings. 
in industrial advertising. bling blocks are (1) dissimilar Mr. Marsteller disclosed that the 

William A. Marsteller, agency |companies; (2) high cost of a MR agency is in the process of rebuild- 
|study; (3) different purchasing ing the local office and recently | 
procedures, and (4) the fact that|signed a new 10-year lease. The 


"™M MR techniques used in consumer | New York office will be moved to 
] THE LITTLE BOOKLET research are not applicable in in- a new location. 


that asks admission ‘vstrial marketing. 
|m In discussing the financial struc- | Fisher Hoss Mount 


Letting me in does not obligate yau. 


You can shelf me... lay me aside, or|® Mr. Christian pointed out that| ture of the agency, Mr. Marsteller| BROADCASTERS ELECT—James A. Mount, general manager of KGW, 

JAY P. ee en ee 85% of all industrial companies) revealed that the agency showed) Portland, was elected president of the Oregon State Broadcasters 

WALK aovertising typocrapHy 28ve %° formalized market re-|a net profit of 5.27% for the fiscal) Assn. at the association’s annual meeting in Eugene. Other officers 

41 E.MUBBARD ST., CHICAGO 11 « Moeezae|Search men or departments. In-| year ending Oct. 31, 1955. Of agen- | elected are David Hoss, KSLM, Salem, vp, and Carl Fisher, KUGN, 
‘dustrial companies that plan to use cy expense, 67% was for salaries. Eugene, secretary-treasurer. 


The agency is owned by 28 stock-, department, has been named ad- 
holders. vertising manager of the soybean 
Other talks were given by Mar- division of A. W. Staley Mfg. Co., 
shall C. Lewis, who discussed Decatur, IIl., processor of corn and 
the agency’s editorial evaluation soybeans. He succeeds Gene Sta- 
study; Charles W. Russell, re- ley, who is now advertising man- 
search and media activities; Au- ager of the corn division. 
brey O. Cookman, publicity and 
public relations activities; Mr.|, 2 
Christian, readership rating serv-| Register’ Boosts Johnson 
ices; and Jack Evans, D. R. Col-| Kenneth Johnson, formerly re- 
lins, Lucien M. Brouillette, and tail advertising representative, has 
Mr. Lewis, creative solutions to|been named retail advertising 
sales problems. manager of The Register, Santa 
|Ana, Cal. He succeeds Edward A. 
Dennis Named Ad Manager Kohoutek who left to become ad- 
Rudy Dennis, formerly assistant vertising director of the News, 
sales manager of the formula feeds Lima, O. 


63 IC ‘S Vv ? 
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“Yeu ignore 413,800 sanapanens people 
if you don t include Tocama 
on your A‘ schedule” 


+» « Says Edw. P. McKnight, president MARSH & COMPANY, INC. 
Seattle manufacturers’ agents and broker 


“Many times we tell our principals the Tacoma-Seattle story . . . that 
Seattle promotions do not sell merchandise in the Tacoma market. In and 
around Tacoma there are 413,800 able-to-buy people, and most of them 
read their local daily newspaper to the exclusion of any other daily. So, 
whenever we can, we urge that our products be advertised not only in 
Seattle newspapers, but also in the Tacoma News Tribune.” 


62.6% 


, of Washington State's 
a GENERAL it takes time to call 3 


“aaa ONE CALL DOES IT ALL 


in these two 
important markets 


The Tacoma News Tribune 
is represented nationally by 
SAWYER, FERGUSON, 
WALKER COMPANY 


In advertising production, time means money. Faithorn 
offers you finest quality typography, photo engravings 

and printing...all under one roof to save you time and 
money. You make just one contact—why triple your 


| a yal & : work? One call does it all... phone WHitahall 4-230) 
| News Tribune ra rh al t h 0 rn CORPORATION 


UL 35 SRG NW. Dearborn St, Chicago 10, illinois | grenanine 
PRINTING 
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EF THE SOUTH 
7 


T ransportation is the key to Dallas’ trade supre- 
macy. Unparalled in its facilities for moving 
products and people, and located centrally with re- 
spect to population density, Dallas is the natural dis- 
tribution point, trade center, financial and service 
center of the Southwest. This easy access from every- 
where in the Dallas Market channels North Texans 
to Dallas — where their purchases account for nearly 
40% of the city’s sales volume. 

You can add Dallas’ out-of-town customers to 
your Dallas business by advertising in the newspaper 


ONLY THE DALLAS NEWS 
COVERS THE 
BIGGER DALLAS MARKET 


DALLAS has more federal and state highways 
than any U.S. city other than Indianapolis . . . 
more mainline rail connections than any other 
city in the Southwest . . . ranks first or second 
among the nation’s non-resort centers in the per 
capita generation of air traffic. 


North Texans read to keep up with their Dallas inter- 
ests, The Dallas News. With its 20% larger circulation, 
more selective quality coverage and broader influence 
over the entire 72-county Dallas Market, The News is 
a singularly effective implement to the sale of any 
product or service. 


FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on Dallas, 
the Dallas Market and The Dallas Morning News, 


contact our nearest representative — or inquire 
of our research department direct, through the 
_ Advertising Director. 


Ghe Dallas Morning News 


Dallas’ largest newspaper: more people buy The News... more people read The News 
... More people are influenced by The News than any other North Texas newspaper. 


CRESMER & WOODWARD, INC. © National Representative * New York * Chicago + Detroit * Atlanta + Los Angeles * San Francisco bbs 
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This Week in Washington... 


P.O. Hits Liquor Ad Bill's Mail Clause 


By Stanley E. Cohen 
Washington Editor 
WASHINGTON, April 26—Official 


would stand a better chance, recent 
financial losses have caused serious 


Studebaker-Packard Corp.” 
NADA said it had no solution to| Information Agency, figures the 


offer, but was there “simply to| government is sometimes too self-| 


register our deep concern.” effacing. 

“It was quickly made apparent,”| He had been hearing about the 
the association told its members, Advertising Council’s work in plan- 
“that the administration already} ning the “People’s Capitalism” ex- 


Se ad 


Advertising Age, April 30, 1956 


|could develop in relation to the| House appropriations subcommit-| gressman demanded, “is there any 
tee passing on funds for the U.S.| indication in connection with it, 


either by a sign at the exhibit or by 
pamphlets, which would indicate 
that the taxpayer has paid for it?” 

USIA chief Ted Streiberg ex- 
plained: “There is no secret about 
it. But neither are we trying to 


concern. has given serious consideration to| hibit. build up the U.S. Information 
Last week, officials of the Na-|the problem and will continue todo| Under questioning, he learned| Agency through it, because this is 

tional Automobile Dealers Assn.| so.” | USIA paid $62,679 to have “Peo-/| designed for overseas use.” 

quietly visited Commerce Secretary e e e ple’s Capitalism” built. a a . 

Sinclair Weeks “to express ap-| USIA Too Modest? Rep. John J.. “Since this was constructed at} Convention Deductions Decrease: 


prehension over the situation that| Rooney (D., N.Y.), chairman of the | the taxpayers’ expense,” the con-| Planning to take your wife to a 


policy statements by a number of 
government agencies were re- 
leased by the House committee on 
interstate and foreign commerce 
this week. The Treasury, which 
has authority to censor the con- 
tents of liquor ads, is refusing to 
take a stand on the Siler bill 
(H. R. 4627), banning alcoholic 
beverage advertising. Likewise, 
FCC’s comments made no mention 
of the voluntary restrictions on 
beverage ads by the radio and tv 
industry, but were confined to eru- 
dite discussion of lofty constitu- 
tional issues. 

Commerce and State Department 
stood firmly against the bill. But 
the most effective impression has 
come from the Post Office. 

While the bill ostensibly out- 
laws all advertising by members 
of the alcoholic beverage industry, 
for reasons best known to its au- 
thors it also includes a section 
which says that “no letter, postal 
card, circular or pamphlet” may 
be mailed into a state or territory 
which has a law against alcoholic 
beverage advertising. 


Here’s a rea 


Every working day men who keep getting ahead 

in business shop the pages of The Wall Street Journal. 4 
They search the shelves of American industry 
for everything from ball bearings to giant 

plants and plant locations. 


® In his report to the House com- 
mittee, Postal Solicitor Abe Mc- 
Gregor Goff recalled that a similar 
restriction was tacked on the Post 
Office appropriation bill by Con- 
gress in 1917. For years—until the 
advent of Prohibition—the Post 
Office struggled to comply. 
Initially, the department had to 
work up a 34-page pamphlet listing 
all the towns, counties, states and 
territories with laws governing the 
advertising of alcoholic beverages, 
then the lawyers had to work late 
into the night, ruling on the mail- 
ability of individual ads destined 
for the various towns, counties, 


As part of their jobs, they specify or 
authorize for their companies the ] 
purchase of billions 

of dollars worth of goods 
and services. 


Naturally, no one is more 


states and territories. responsive to advertising than 
Was it all right to advertise a - 

hotel that had a bar? What about a the man who keeps getting 
magazine ad for a steamship with ahead in busin . And 
lounge facilities? Newspapers were ess 
putting out five or six editions in everywhere the men who keep 
an effort to conform to the various a 

laws of the various states. Maga- getting ahead read 


zines were constantly going out 
with great blank spaces where ad- 
vertising had been left out. 

But the alcoholic beverage ad- 
vertisers were not the only ones 
hurt. “Other advertisers suffered 
because the receipt of their adver- 
tisements was delayed or pre- 
vented,” Mr. Goff told the commit- 
tee. 


. ° s 

Studebaker-Packard Imperiled? 
One reason Congress is paying so 
much attention to General Motors 
these days is that government of- 
ficials fear smaller car manufac- 
urers may be losing their fight to 
survive. 

While Justice officials approved 
the Studebaker-Packard merger in 
hope that the merged company 


The Wall Street Journal. 


© Store Windows 
© Sales Meetings 


Attract more 
prospects, boost 
sales. Admatic 
shows a new 
slide every 6 
seconds — 
projects a 
continuous 30 
slide show 
with Bic, 
Bricnut pictures 
— day or night 
Available with 
synchroni 
sound and 
continuous 
sound movies. 


THE HARWALD COMPANY -INC 


Chicage Ave> Evonsigas IH. 
DA vis 8.7070 - 
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Census Bureau and other gov-;national figures, the new plan 
ernment and private groups con-| would also provide complete data 
cerned with housing problems are for 35 major metropolitan areas. 


convention? Internal Revenue | rate. related to business interests of the 
Service says her expenses are not Incidental sight-seeing, social| group holding the convention. 
deductible, even though she attends | visiting or entertaining comes out| e ° 
dinners and luncheons “and occa- | of the conventioneer’s own funds, Home Ownership Hits High: pressing for a $1,800,000 special = ° * 
sionally types notes or performs| but does not jeopardize the deduct-| Census Bureau reports home own- housing census covering 1956, in| Business Census Planning: Cen- 
some similar service.” |ibility of legitimate convention) ership reached an alltime peak in| an effort to measure the depth of | sus Bureau also is asking Congress 
The tax collector’s latest ruling | costs. On the other hand, incidental | February, when, surveys show, six| the housing market. This project,| for funds to start on censuses of 
on convention costs gives the con-| conventioning in the course of a|out of ten families owned the| now before the House appropria- business and manufactures cover- 
vention-goer, accompanied by wife, | vacation trip will not make the trip | households they lived in. This 60% tions committee, is substantially | ing 1958. Though members are re- 
one mild concession. The business | deductible. And that post-conven-| figure compares with 55% when)| more ambitious than the housing | luctant to let another business and 
can pay the full transportation and | tion cruise is non-deductible, even | the Census of Housing was taken in “inventory” which Congress turned | manufacturing census start before 


} 


hotel accommodations for one,even|though some incidental sessions} 1950, and is the highest rate since 
though the actual expenditure for|are scheduled aboard ship for lec-| housing statistics were first col-| proposal would have cost only 
two is less than twice the single|tures, discussions, or exhibitions| lected in 1890. 


/$500,000 and would have given only 


1 SUPER market! 


Do you sell Building Materials? 


There are 74,196 Wall Street Journal subscribers 
who specify or authorize the buying of building 
materials. 


Do you sell Company Insurance? 


There are 133,750 Wall Street Journal subscribers 
who specify or authorize the buying of company 
insurance. 


Do you sell Materials Handling 
Equipment? 

There are 62,285 Wall Street Journal subscribers 
who specify or authorize the buying of materials 
handling equipment. 

Do you sell Office Equipment ? 
There are 160,467 Wall Street Journal subscribers 
who specify or authorize the buying of office 
equipment. 


NEW YORK and WASHINGTON D.C. CHICAGO 
44 Broad St. 1015-14th St., N.W. 711 Monroe St. 


A Sweet D2 Ani, A..«_.§ G6 2404 


Do you sell Piant Machinery ? 
There are 62,615 Wall Street Journal subscribers 
who specify or authorize the buying of plant 
machinery. 

Do you sell Company Trucks 
and Cars? 

There are 71,466 Wall Street Journal subscribers 
who specify or authorize the buying of company 
trucks and cars. 

Do you sell Retail or Wholesale 
Lines? 


There are 84,813 Wall Street Journal subscribers 
who specify or authorize the buying of retail or 
wholesale lines. 


Do you sell Advertising Services? 


There are 138,796 Wall Street Journal subscribers 
who specify or authorize the buying of advertis- 
ing services. 


CIRCULATION NOW 413,576 


Here is the “shopping list” of men who keep getting 
ahead in business. Get the answer to who buys what 
to supply the needs of America’s business family—a 
community that is billions in purchasing power. 
Write, wire or call today. Ask for The Wall Street 
Journal INDEX to Subscriber Buying Power— 


MIDWEST EDITION SOUTHWEST EDITION PACIFIC COAST EDITION 


DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
911 Young St. 415 Bush St. 


down last year. While the earlier|the final results of the preceding 


one are in, bureau officials are 
ruaking a determined stand. 

If these censuses are delayed un- 
til 1959, the publication program 
will run head-on into the peak 
workload for the 1960 censuses of 
population and housing, they point 
out. Staff members also argue that 
the 1954 censuses ran into costly 
and time-consuming delays because 
Congress failed to provide funds 
for proper advance planning. They 
say $150,000 approved now for 
careful advance planning will pay 
off handsomeiy in a less-costly and 
faster census for 1958. 


To reach the ‘‘young in 
heart”’ in Portland's fast 
growing market, adver- 
tisers use Bob Adkins, 
popular KEX Deejay. 


BOB ADKINS SHOW 
7:30 p. m. to Midnight 


Here’s what's happened 
tothe Portland Market. . 


Average Wage $4,348-Up 6% 
Retail Sajes........ Up 20% 
Portland Population. Up 7.8% 
Multnomah County 
Population... .. Up 22.4% 


LET POWERFUL 
50,000 WATT KEX 
SELL FOR YOU! 


Calli Bob Rudoiph, KEX Sales Man- 
ager, CApitoi 2-1881; A. W. *Bink’’ 
Donnenbaum, WSC General Sales 
Manager, MUrray Hil! 7-0808, New 
York; or your nearest Peters, Griffin, 
Woodward, Inc., office. 
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Become Consumer 


Experts ‘or Die,’ 


Agencies Warned 


(Continued from Page 1) 
row will be primarily an inter- 
preter of the consumer to its clients. 

Speaking crisply and forcefully, 
Mr. Harper said the agency must 
make itself “the authority on the 
consumer.” He pointed out that in- 
creasingly the manufacturer is 
finding his problem one of selling 
rather than production. This is al- 
ready true in the U.S., he said, and 
will come to pass overseas with in- 
creases in purchasing power and in 
technological advance. 

The McCann-Erickson president 
said that as a company’s customers 
“swell from thousands to millions,” 
and as consumer incomes and tastes 
change, the agency tends to re- 
place the dealer as the manufac- 
turer’s chief selling arm. 

The significance of these changes 
for the agency, Mr. Harper pointed 
out, is that “marketing efficiency 
depends increasingly on maintain- 
ing a precise and intimate aware- 
ness of who the consumer is and 
what the consumer wants.” 


® Mr. Harper said bluntly that 
agency men do not have much 
choice open to them. Either they 
change with this marketing tide or 
else they will fall behind and sink. 

The agency must become mar- 
keting-oriented, he added, but he 
cautioned against use of the term, 
“marketing agency.” He said he re- 
jects this label] “because we are not 
in control of marketing.” 

Mr. Harper also rejected the 
view that creativity is the touch- 
stone of the advertising business. 


-He described this concept as “hack- 


neyed.” He conceded that agencies 
must package their programs crea- 
tively, just as a manufacturer 
packages his product attractively, 
but he contended that the research 
function is equally crucial. 


s “The old controversy of ‘re- 
search vs. creativity’ resolves it- 
self into the truism that no choice 
exists between them today,” said 
Mr. Harper. “One must feed into 
the other.” 

The portrait of the successful 
agency of the future, as sketched 
by Mr. Harper, calls for an agency 
making use of all the marketing 
and research tools available to it— 
in the realms of both art and 
science. 

The McCann president said, 
however, that basically the agency 
function is a business one. He dis- 
agreed with those who would see 
advertising as a profession. He 
pointed out that the only measur- 
ing rod of an agency’s efficiency is 
the contribution it makes to the 
profits of clients. 


BACON gets CLIPPINGS 


@ Make sure you get all published 
items about your or your client’s 
business each month. Bacon’s 
Clipping Bureau regularly clips over 
3,240 publications for over 1,000 
clients. Approximately 100,000 
clippings sent out per month, from 
business, farm and consumer pub- 
lications. An invaluable service to 
ad managers, agencies, publicity 
and public relations men, research- 
ers and others. Write for free 
booklet No. 55, “Magazine Clippings 
Aid Business.” 

FOR BETTER RELEASE LiSTS—BETTER PLACEMENT 
BACON’S BACON'S 

1c! 
TUCKER on kpprevall HANDOGOK on approval 
BACON'S CLIPPING BUREAU 


Ciicage 4, Iino 


343.8 Dearborn St 


“Advertising,” Mr. Harper de-| nomic life.” | agency men at the Monday lunch- 
clared, “is a business, helping other | Mr. Larmon said a new type of} eon. He told them that New York 
businesses to make sales.” | capitalism has emerged in the U.S. is becoming “the capital of the 

|—“an economy so regulated as to| world. 
® Advertising’s part in the eco-| serve not only the owners of busi- “We already lead all other cities 
nomic development of the free | ness but workers and the public as|in commerce, manufacturing, inter- 
world was the subject of Mr. Lar-| well.” He added that advertising! national trade, finance, publishing 
mon’s talk. The Young & Rubicam | can make its strongest contribution | and, as you know, advertising,” he 


president told the foreign delegates 
that advertising has helped to im- 
prove standards of living the 
world over and “has within the 
past two decades reached new sta- 


in this type of economic system, 
“tailored to the needs of our cus- 
tomers.” 


® Mayor Robert F. Wagner, of 


said. “In fact, 55% of all advertis- 
ing agency business in the U.S. 
takes place in New York. And of 
the 100 largest American advertis- 
ers, 36 have their headquarters in 


ture as a major factor in our eco-|New York, welcomed the foreign | New York.” 
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President Eisenhower’s personal 
greetings were conveyed to the 
delegates by Henry G. Little, pres- 
ident and board chairman of Camp- 
bell-Ewald Co., Detroit, and board 
chairman of the Four A’s. The 
President extended his “best wish- 
es,” adding: “I am confident that 
the delegates will return to their 
respective countries with a re- 
newed determination to use the 


| skills and techniques of their field 
for the promotion of economic 
| progress and for the betterment of 


rom 4,900 suppliers, large and small } 


rom 42 states... 150,000 


B-52 in flight, making refueling contact with America’s first jet tanker, the Boeing KC-135. 


Boeing couldn’t build a B-52 without you. With 
150,000 different parts to inventory . . . rivets, 
wiring, cable, instruments to complete sub- 
assemblies . . . a B-52 is a national effort calling 


on 3500 small suppliers and 1000 larger firms, 


scattered over 42 states of the union. 


A mountain of money is involved. Do you 
know what one B-52 in quantity production 
costs? About $6% billion today ... substantially 


less as volume goes up. Ah, but Boeing gets the 
lion’s share. Wrong! Only 24 percent of the pur- 
chase price ends up in Seattle. The Air Force 
contracts 28 percent with other prime producers, 
and the remainder . . . a whopping 48 percent 


goes to outside suppliers. Like you, for instance. 


This is the aviation industry at work. This is 
the heart and pulse and the pages of American 
Aviation, its magazine. This is the “net” of its 
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human living.” _with a tour of the Young & Rubi-|of the International Chamber of | Mogle Joins Publicity Corp. 


for White Sulphur Springs and the eign agency men watched a pres-|panying the visitors there were h i i i 
: 4 ‘ P , 1 eaded his own radio, television 
annual meeting of the American|entation by the Advertising| sightseeing tours. and film production company in 


Assn. of Advertising Agencies, | Council. 


the overseas agency men will have) McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.,|National Tea Buys Maker's (Corp. of America, New York, as. 


‘New York, has joined Publicity 


been whisked through three Time-Life International and the| National Tea Co., Chicago, has a vp. 

crowded days of meetings, cocktail | Advertising Research Foundation| bought Maker’s Food Chain of 

parties, luncheons and special pres- | gave presentations to the visitors| southern Michigan, which will add Metcalfe Named President 

entations. yesterday. Sandwiched between/three stores to the National chain’ J. Harry Metcalfe has been 
these meetings were luncheons and/and some $3,500,000 in annual named president of Advertising 

# The first phase of a two-week | cocktail receptions hosted by the sales. Purchase price was not dis- Composition Inc., New York. Mr. 

program of international advertis-| Four A’s, Newsweek, Time-Life | closed. This brings to 82 the num- | Metcalfe had been exec vp of the 

ing meetings closed this afternoon | International and the U.S. Council! ber of National stores in Michigan. typography company since 1946. 


Illerent parts stream into Seattle 


§ ...(0 build just one B-32! 


concentrated coverage, coverage where it counts 
. .. among airframe builders, engine manufac- 
turers, military, prime contractors, people who 
buy parts to make other parts... right on through 
to the airlines and terminal operators. 
American Aviation goes where the big avia- 
tion money is being invested. That means your 
money goes to the point of maximum advertising 
return. Write or phone for the realistic facts, 


World’s largest aviation publishers . . . 


American Aviation 


17 E. 48th St., New York, N. Y. 
1001 Vermont Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 
139 North Clark St., Chicago 2, Ill. 
8943 Wilshire Bivd., Beverly Hills, Calif, 


. - : : : - - | Austin Agency Incorporates 
Before boarding the train tonight | cam offices. This morning the for- Commerce. For the ladies accom-| William Mogle, who formerly | 


Syers, Pickle & Winn, Austin, 
Tex., has incorporated and ap- 
pointed a board of directors and 
corporation officers. Officers of the 
corporation are W. E. Syers, pres- 
ident; J. Bonner McLane, exec vp 
and director of advertising; Ed- 
ward J. Potter, secretary and vp 
in charge of public relations, and 
H. A. Green, treasurer and comp- 
troller. R. W. Winn continues as 
vp and art director. J. J. Pickle 
also serves on the board with the 
other officers. 


Bireley’s Promotes Bowen 

Edward Bowen has been named 
to handle the Bireley’s franchise 
sales operations for the Bireley’s 
division of General Foods Corp., 
Hollywood. In this position he will 
direct all national franchise plan- 
ning, sales and advertising, as well 
as assuming responsibility for su- 
pervision of the division’s field 
organization. Mr. Bowen formerly 
was franchise sales manager of the 
company. 


IS THE 


In their homes, in their cars, for the 
best in news, music and sports, con- 
sistent high tune-in night and day 
proves that WJBK is 
PART OF DETROITERS' 
DAILY LIVING 
To reach deep into the pocketbook 
of this big-spending market, take 
advantage of this fact! Make WJBK 
PART OF EVERY 
DETROIT RADIO BUDGET | 


AM-FM 


MICHIGAN'S: MOST POWERFUL 
INDEPENDENT STATION 


10,000 watts days. 1,000 Ag i 
‘1500 KC atte. night 


HARRY &. LIPSOW 
Vice Pres. and Managing Director 
TOM HARKER 
Vice Pres. in Charge of Sales 
118 E.57th, New York 22,MU 8-8630 


See Pages 42 and 43 

THE RATE ASENCY, INC, 
for the latest in the 
STORER BROADCASTING COMPANY 


‘*Americana’”’ Series 
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Sheity Ort Company Announces Discowery@f 


A New Gasoline Formude 


Keotane’ 


1 Ne Wigrimaencs Faction te Mnkon Mew Miatly tifbenne Cassie Give Yoo 


6.1¢ Extra Value Per Gallon 


G.1¢ rakes ocier premium gasoline expensive to use; 
4&.1¢ makes any reguior gasoline expensive to use; 
6.1¢ makes any “cut-rate” gneoline expensive to use: 


EXTRA VALUE—Keotane, a new gasoline formula developed by Skelly 

Oil Co., is being introduced in the midwest market with a big news- 

paper and radio ad campaign. Spreads like this one and page ads 
will run in 51 newspapers in 17 states. 


Skelly Schedules 
Newspaper, Radio 
Drive for New Gas 


Kansas Crry, Mo., April 24— 
Skelly Oil Co. is introducing Keo- 
tane, its new gasoline formula, 
with the largest advertising cam- 
paign in the company’s history. 

Spreads and full-page ads will 
run in 51 newspapers throughout 
Skelly’s 17-state midwest terri-| 
tory. More than 3,000 radio spot | 
announcements over 25 radio sta- 
tions in the area will be used. In 
addition, the new gas will be 
plugged on the Alex Dreier news 
show on NBC radio, and the tv 
show, “Waterfront,” which Skelly 


sponsors in 22 markets. 

Theme of the ads is that “6.l¢ 
extra performance value per gal- 
lon makes other gasolines expen- 
sive to use.” 

Bruce B. Brewer & Co. is the 
agency. 


Weed Representatives Move 

Weed & Co. and Weed Televi- 
sion Corp., station representatives, 
are combining their Chicago of- 
fices by a move to the Prudential 
Bldg. 


Doherty, Clifford Elects 2 

Donald H. Quinn, media direc- 
tor, and Harry Bressler, radio-tv 
copy chief, have been elected vps 
of Doherty, Clifford, Steers & 
Shenfield, New York. 


|Opens Tulsa Office 


Advertising Age, April 30, 1956 


| Durand Adds Two Accounts’ (for House of Morrison, manufac- 
| MecDonald-Thompson, West| Durand Advertising, New York,|turer of ladies’ Orlon sweaters, 
|Coast and southwestern business has been appointed to handle ad-| both of New York. House of Mor- 
|paper representative, has opened vertising for Foremost Buying rison was previously handled by 


bo 


these 
business 
leaders 
tell why 


LOUISVILLE 


metropolis 


...a great and growing market | 
for your products 


+, Garbett is the youngest account executive 
at Anderson & Cairns. He handles such diverse 
accounts as Aborn’s Coffee, Eaton writing papers 
and Kinney shoes. Tom came to Anderson & 
Cairns with a practically perfect background for 
an adman. He’d been in sales... selling brushes 
door to door. He’d been in merchandising . . . for 
a very well-known soft drink. He knew advertising 
from the client’s side (a big food corporation). At 
Anderson & Cairns, Tom majored in mechanical 
production for several years before entering into 
account work. If you'd like to know more about 
this all-around advertising man, as well as the 
rest of us at Anderson & Cairns, give Tom Garbett 
a ring at MUrray Hill 8-5800. 


A Major American Market Where One Daily Newspaper 
ANDERSON & CAIRNS, INC. Combinatien Reaches 99% of the People 


ADVERTISING 
130 East 59th Street + New York 22,N.Y. 
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Faber, Walden Join R. L. Polk | division. Mr. Faber formerly was | L. C. Hopper Named VP | head the agency’s publicity depart- | 

Blaine G. Faber and Brevoort|an account executive with Mc-| L. C. Hopper has been named a ment. Mr. Hopper for the past 
Walden have joined R. L. Polk &|Cann-Erickson. Mr. Walden pre-| vp of Carpenter Advertising Co.,|four years was advertising man- 
Co. as account executives of the| viously was with Ogilvy, Benson|Cleveland, where he will take|ager of Elwell-Parker Electric 


eS 


OO 


bid 


eastern region of the direct mail|& Mather. 


charge of several accounts and Co., Cleveland. 


HENRY FORD II 

President, Ford Motor Co. 

“The fact that we have invested 
many millions of dollars to enlarge 
our facilities in Louisville affirms 
eur high opinion of this important 
sales area and its strategic position 
in the heart of the Midwest." 


CAPTAIN EDDIE RICKENBACKER 
President, Eastern Air Lines 


“Louisville's dramatic growth has 
been primarily responsible for the 
fact that Eastern Air Lines is flying 
sixty-four per cent more passengers 
in and out of Louisville than we did 
in 1951. Yes, Louisville is literally 
and figuratively flying places today 
I can see no limit.’ 


CHARLES K. RIEGER 

Vice President, General Electric Co. 
“We decided to locate Appliance 
Park in Louisville (because) we 
were looking for a location near a 
city large enough to absorb the 
social and economic impact of 
Appliance Park. The more we 
learned about Louisville, the more 
we were convinced it was our log- 
ical choice." 


EMERY M. LEWIS 
President, 
Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corp. 


“Today, Louisville is one of the 
largest cigarette manufacturing 
cities in the world, and four out of 
the six largest cigarette companies 
in America operate plants here. I 
would say that Brown & Williamson 
is a goss example of Louisville's 
remarkable industrial growth and 
progress in the past three decades.” 


/ 


BILL CORUM 
President, Churchill Downs 


“Every year the Derby brings me 
in contact with business leaders 
from all over the United States. Vir- 
tually all of them express amaze- 
ment at Louisville's growth. Take it 
from me—or any of the 60,000 out- 
of-town racing fans who attend the 
Derby — Louisville is larger than 
you think.”’ 


GEO. GARVIN BROWN 

President, 

Brown-Forman Distillers Corp. 
“Since 1870 we have grown and 
benefitted from Louisville's vigorous 
industrial expansion, until toda 
our employees total 1,234, wit 
an annual payroll of near eight 
million dollars. The city’s excellent 
air, rail and water transportation 
facilities make it an ideal location 
of industry.” 


GEORGE O. BOOMER 

President, 

The Girdler Co. and Tube Turns 
“Our executive offices and main 
plants are located in Louisville for 
the dest of r . Electrical 
energy and natural gas, required 
in our manufacturing operations, 
are in abundant supply. Addition- 
ally, Louisville offers ample room 


r ” 


for our future expansion. 


DAVID REYNOLDS 

Vice President, Reynolds Metals 
“Reynolds Metals established a 
general sales office for all major 
company divisions in Louisville (be- 
cause of) Louisville's central, mid- 
western location. Louisville's well- 
balanced economy and vigorous 
growth made it a favorable testing 
ground for many of our products. 


JOHN L. McCAFFREY 

President, 

International Harvester Co. 

“The $60,000,000 investment our 

shareowners have made in Inter- 

national Harvester Louisville Works 
. is our largest single investment 

in a manufacturing plant. The many 

industries that have moved to Louis- 

ville since 1946 more than attest to 

Louisville's many advantages and 

encouraging future.”’ 


LEE B. THOMAS 
President, Thomas Industries, Inc. 


“Thomas Industries now directs its 
far-flung operations from Louisville 
(because) Louisville was the best 
natural distribution center for the 
entire American market. Our ex- 
perience indicates that Louisville, 
and Kentucky, have more to offer 
the small manufacturer engaged in 
a national operation than any city 
or state in the nation.” 


CARL McFARLIN. SR. 

President, 

Devoe & Raynolds Company, Inc. 
“The increasing importance of 
Louisville as a business and indus- 
trial center placed it on the top of 
the list of suitable areas -for our 
Executive Offices. All of the advan- 
tages we anticipated, and many 
more, have materialized since we 
made the move to Louisville.” 


JOHN E. TILFORD 

President, 

Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co 
“As a key junction between the Mid- 
west and the South, Louisville today 
is a principal distribution center 
and industrial metropolis situated 
on the threshold of these two im- 
portant areas. The city’s economic, 
social and cultural achievements in 
the past few decades have provided 
a sound foundation for continued 
growth and prosperity.” 


Che Conrier-Zounrnal 
THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


Represented Nationally by The Branham Company 


381,468 Daily Combination *¢ 


314,966 Sunday 


S AS 


JOHN B. POOR, exec vp of Mutual 

Broadcasting System, New York, 

for 15 months. has been named 

president of the network. Thomas 

F. O’Neil has relinquished the post 

of president, but continues as board 
chairman. 


Department Stores 
Are Top Users of 
‘Life’ Tie-in Displays 

New York, April 24—This is 
newspaper publishers’ week in New 
York, what with the ANPA con- 
vention at the Waldorf, but Life 
called in the press today to an- 
nounce results of a new study of 
magazine use and preferences by 
retailers. 

The study shows actual use of 
magazine advertising tie-in dis- 
plays in the grccery, hardware, 
general merchandise and jewelry 
fields. In all, 4,296 stores were in- 
cluded in the survey, made by 
Audits & Surveys Co. 

Results showed displays were 
used in 18% of the grocery stores, 
34% of the merchandise stores, 
41% of the jewelry stores and 44% 
of the hardware outlets. Depart- 
ment stores, a subdivision of the 
general merchandise  classifica- 
tion, showed up best, with 69%. 

Andrew Heiskel, publisher of 
Life, said: “The results of the 
study demonstrate both high pro- 
fessional esteem for magazines 
among the nation’s retailers and 
their relative preferences within 
the magazine field.” 


s Generally, use of magazine ad- 
vertising tie-in displays increased 
as annual sales volume increased. 
For example, the grocery field, 
which had a total of 18%, regis- 
tered the following figures: less 
than $50,000 volume, 14% used 
displays; volume between $50,000 
and $99,999, 23%; more than $100,- 
000, 29%. Comparable figures in 
the general merchandise category 
were 35% (total) and 30%, 46% 
and 69%. 


Potts-Woodbury Adds One 

Lucky Tiger Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., has appointed Potts-Wood- 
bury, Kansas City, to handle its 
advertising. Lucky Tiger manu- 
factures shampoos, hair dressings 
and hair tonics. Erwin, Wasey & 
Co., New York, formerly handled 
the account. 


more than a 


MILLION 
Catholic Babies 
are born each year. The Catholic 
market is a big family market. It's 
growing too: the Catholic popula- 
tion is increasing at twice the rate 
of the national population. 


For the facts about 
The Catholic Market 
contact 


CATHOLIC NEWSPAPER 


ADVERTISING BUREAU 


Grand Central Terminal Bldg. 
New York 17, New York 
MUrray Hill 6-7671 
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OW AS $2 
MPT SERVICE 
NTEED SATISFACTION 
TRIX COMPANY 
GRANTSBURG, WIS. 


Kendall Named Ad Manager 
B. W. Kendall, formerly of 
Westinghouse Electric Internation- 
jal Co. and Reuben H. Donnelley 
Corp., has been appointed national 
advertising manager of American 
Banker, New York. 


The fabulous Seu 


NATION'S LARGEST TRADE TERRITORY 


THE FABULOUS SOUTHWEST 
is the biggest hunk 
of the United States 
that 30¢ per line 
will buy—anywhere 


The £1 Paso Times 


AN INDEPENDENT NEWSPAPER 
MORNING AND SUNDAY 


El Paso Herald-Post. 


A SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPER 
EVENING 


Westinghouse Plans 
Sales Incentive Contest 

A Westinghouse “Shower of 
Gifts” contest will be held for 
distributors and their salesmen, 
regional and district factory man- 
agers, and wives of wholesale 
salesmen. Objective of the contest, 
which will run from April to July 
14, is to move current Westing- 
house radio receivers. Prizes in- 
clude cash, plaques and merchan- 
dise. Promotion of the contest will 
be tied in with National Radio 
Week promotions during the week 
of May 13-19. 


Heintz Adds Vickery Co. 


Heintz & Co. Inc., San Francisco, | 


has been appointed to develop and 


direct advertising for Vickery Co., | 


Oakland, distributor of Filterall, 
porous bronze automotive and in- 
dustrial filters. Newspapers will 
be the primary media, with tv 
planned for the future. 


‘Scientific American’ Moves 

Scientific American has moved 
to larger quarters at 415 Madison 
Ave., New York. 
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Beware of Fetishes 
and Fallacies and 


| Face Facts: Gourfain 


* ie peseite 
William Pahimann and the 
Baldwin Contemporary Grand 


LIVING WITH MUSIC—Baldwin Piano 
Co. introduces its newest model 
with this color page in the May 


|House Beautiful. The ad features a 


booklet by William Pahlmann, on 

room placement of grand pianos. 

Ruthrauff & Ryan, Chicago, is the 
agency. 


There are two sides to most situations ... 


2 2 =| @& eee. 6 6 € & @e8ea @ 
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And there are two sides to the 
DELAWARE VALLEY 


To tell your story profitably on the booming 
New Jersey side of the Valley, the media 
you must use are the TRENTON TIMES and 
the CAMDEN COURIER-POST—the key dailies 
serving an area in which “‘all buying and 
selling are local.” 


it pays to 


cross the 


Delaware 


Market fact. Retail sales in 


the Camden- 


Trenton area have increased by 50% in just 


five years. 


It's no doubt significant that 


automotive advertisers used 27% more dis- 
play linage last year in the TIMES and the 
COURIER-POST than during 1954. 


TRENTON 


TIMES 


Established 1883 


CAMDEN 


COURIER-POST 


Estoblished 1875 


Cuicaco, April 24—An advertis- 
ing program without an adequate 
distribution pattern and an ag- 
gressive sales staff to back it up 
is whistling in the dark. 

And the surest way to lose an 
}account is for an agency to tell a 
|client that his advertising is buiit 
| solidly on quicksand. 

That’s what A. S. Gourfain Jr., 
president of Gourfain-Cobb & As- 
sociates, told the American Legion 
| advertising fraternity post in Chi- 
cago yesterday. 

Mr. Gourfain spoke on “Fetishes 
and Fallacies in Advertising,” and 
said: “What I am going to say 
will include nothing that at one 
time or another I did not say di- 
rectly to the client in question and 
parenthetically—that accounts for 
the subtitle—to my remarks here 
today, ‘How to Lose an Account 
the Hard Way.’” 


® Citing two accounts that recent- 
ly left his agency, Mr. Gourfain 
said that the magic protective 
power of a fetish and the illogical 
reasoning of a fallacy frequently 
mask a client’s view of his mar- 
keting problem. 

“A man who operates a business 
with one or more fetishes and a 
few fallacies for protection,” he 
said, “is usually kind of fascinated 
by a guy who presents logical ar- 
guments in an orderly way. And 
yet, he is like the bird who is fas- 
|cinated by the snake—he either 
|refuses to submit to the logic, or 
once having submitted briefly, 
/eventually chops the head off the 
|snake—or in plainer language, 
fires the agency.” 


s The first example Mr. Gourfain 
used was that of a new client 
whose sales department he audited 
market by market before the 
agency submitted a marketing and 
advertising program. The survey 
showed that “on one item in this 
manufacturer’s line, of which he 
was dead certain he had sweeping 
national distribution, he had in 
fact slightly over 50% distribution, 
and in some markets he had been 
shut out completely. His factory 
representatives whose responsibil- 
ity it was to call regularly on dis- 
|tributors and key dealers had a 
|visiting frequency in some areas 
ot less than one call every six 
months.” 


® The use of general circulation 
magazines in a case like this, Mr. 
|Gourfain said, sent sales mes- 
sages “more often into territory 
where there was no merchandise 
on retail shelves than into terri- 
tory where the manufacturer was 
ready to sell.” 

By “ready to sell,” Mr. Gourfain 
said, he meant a distributor must 
have purchased enough inventory 
to do an adequate job in his mar- 
ket and have been thoroughly and 
intensively oriented on every 
product which the manufacturer 
has to sell. 

It is then the distributor’s job 
to see that dealers are stocked and 
well-trained. “When this readiness 
to sell cycle has been completed 
from factory to distributor to deal- 
er, then and only then can adver- 
tising pressure against the con- 
sumer be made to pay off,” said 
|Mr. Gourfain. 


Graphics Institute Names 3 

| Joseph Schutzman, formerly re- 
‘search director and account exec- 
lutive, has been named assistant 
'director of Graphics Institute, 
/New York. Lamartine Le Goullon, 
|formerly a designer with Associ- 
lated American Artists, has been 
‘named art director. Elena Beck, a 
‘member of the art department 
| since 1944, has been named art 
|department manager. 
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multiplying... 
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AN 8 PAGE UNIT FOR FRIGIDAIRE BY KUDNER 


A 12 PAGE UNIT FOR CHRYSLER BY McCANN-ERICKSON 


AN 8 PAGE UNIT FOR JOHNSON BY NEEDHAM, LOUIS AND BRORBY 
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advertisement is truly outstanding. 


ANNOUNCING 


CHRYSLER..1955 


WITH THE NEW 100 MILLION DOLLAR LOOK 


Once again the magazine, long-estab- 
lished but versatile, swishes its skirts 
and shows its youthful bounce. 

It’s in the limelight again with the 
multi-page advertisement . . . four, 
eight, twelve, or more pages, usually 
color . . . a lethal marketing missile. 

You’ve seen it get in its devastating 
work, we’re sure. . . seen it and been 
stopped by it and remembered it and 
remarked about it. . for Chrysler, 
Johnson’s Wax, Frigidaire, Kraft, 
RCA, Ford, Studebaker, Heinz, Gen- 
eral Electric, Westinghouse, Libby... 

This is no shoot-the-works opera- 


tion. Advertisers are using multi-page 
units as the strategic highspot of their 
schedules, carefully timed. Space rec- 
ords show they’re on the increase. 

How well do they pay out? Say the 
people who use them, “Generously!” 
in both readership and impact on 
target. And the survey score sheets 
back them up. After all, you don’t 
spend a quarter-of-a-million dollars 
for a single advertisement cavalierly. 

For the advertiser seeking “the big 
show”, this is surely it. And the big 
star for every precious minute of it is 
you, just you, all you 


pe hfe 
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THIS ILLUSTRATION, AND THE ONE ON PAGE ONE, BY TED ANDRESAKES, ONE 
OF AMERICA’S NEW, YOUNG AND TALENTED ADVERTISING ILLUSTRATORS. 


Wonder of wonders 
... never such a 


mobile, maneuverable 


advertising unit as this! 


What’s your problem? A complete 
product story to tell, down to techni- 
cal details? New item to introduce 
with a “boom!”’? Entire line of prod- 
ucts to display? Trade kind of sitting 
on its hands, need a “4th of July” in 
January? Or is it a job of corporate 
stature, stockholder goodwill, or some 
other public relations angle? 

This is what’s happening today in 
the pages of America’s magazines... 
in the consumer field . . . in the busi- 
ness, trade and industrial field, too. 


Magazines, themselves, use them. Life 
and Better Homes & Gardens both 
have run 20-pagers in the advertis- 
ing press. And television, too! RCA 
Victor had a honey with trick half- 
pages within full-pages last Fall to 
introduce its new TV line. 

As printers of fine magazines, na- 
turally, we’re pleased by the whole 
thing. In fact, about the only thing 
that might please us more, would be 
to have one other fine magazine to give 
our loving care to. 


Faweett- Deari ne PRINTING COMPANY, LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


67 WEST 44TH STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. + 612 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


A MEMBER OF “THE FAWCETT FAMILY” ... PRODUCING A MILLION MAGAZINES A DAY 


Advertising Age, April 30, 1956 
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OFF WE GO—Whizzing along in a 35-year-old fire engine are Miss 

Russell Lee, a professional driver and honorary chief of the York, 

Me., fire department, and W. B. Williams, advertising manager of 

Holiday. The fire engine is the first prize in Holiday’s anniversary 
contest. 


1921 Fire Engine Is 
Prize in ‘Holiday's’ 


Waldie & Briggs Names Three 
| Waldie & Briggs, Chicago, has 
appointed Gene Ryndak to its re- 
search department as supervisor 


| of statistical operations. Miss Ryn-| 
| dak formerly was employed by| 
|Northwestern University Book 
| Store as a buyer. The agency also 
|has named Lewis Nowlan to the 
|production staff and Paul Morris 

to its art staff. Mr. Nowlan for- 
|merly was with McCann-Erickson, 
jand Mr. Morris previously was 
| with American Can Co. 


‘Seattle Times’ Publishes 
1956 ‘Consumer Analysis’ 

The Seattle Times has published 
its ninth annual “Consumer An- 
alysis” on consumer brand pre- 
ferences, buying habits, product 
usage and dealer distribution in| 
the city of Seattle. 


OBrion Joins J]. M. Mathes 
William L. OBrion, formerly as- | 
sistant media director of St. 
Georges & Keyes, has joined J. M. 
Mathes Inc., New York, as an ac- 
|count executive. 


; 


Anniversary Contest 


New York, April 25—Some no- 
tion of the extent of demand for 
antique fire apparatus will be ob- 
tainable as a result of Holiday’s 
tenth anniversary contest, which 
the magazine is promoting in New 
York with ads in the Herald- 
Tribune and The Times. The con- 
testants must attempt to identify 33 
top agency people from photo- 


{ graphs made of them when they 


were about ten years old. 

The winner gets a 35-year-old 
American-LaFrance pumping en- 
gine and hose cart, guaranteed to 
be in A-1 condition. Consolation 
prizes for runners-up include (1) 
a set of bases, “a constant remind- 
er to touch all, on every important 
job,” and (2) ten trial balloons, 
“to tell which way the wind is 
blowing,” (3) report of the Con- 
troller of the Currency for 1925, 
(4) a panic switch, (5) a deerfoot 
hatrack, which “enables you to 
make a real production out of 
hanging up client headgear, tradi- 
tional and modern,” and (6) 
stuffed boxing squirrels, plus oth- 
er more or less valuable prizes 
totaling ten. 

BBDO, which is handling the 
contest on behalf of Holiday, de- 
scribes the 1921 fire truck like 
this: “Smartly appointed from 
stem to stern, with Boyce Moto- 
Meter temperature gauge, sturdy 
oak ladders, siren and hi-fi hand 
bell. Enjoy its distinctive right- 
hand drive and Handomatic steer- 
ing. A beauty in unitone red, with 
sparkling gilt trim—nothing like it 
on the road. Ideal for picnics, 
clam-bakes and commuting.” 


# In the event the contest winner 
already owns a fire engine, or has 
merely a one-car garage, Holiday 
“will substitute an equally fetching 
first prize—cash.” 

But all contestants are warned 
that “because of the scarcity of 
1921 American-LaFrance fire en- 
gines, only one first prize will be 
awarded.” In case of ties, there 
will be a sudden-death playoff, 
consisting of a 25-word composi- 
tion titled, “Why I Want a Fire 
Engine.” Deadline for entries is 
April 30. 


CBC Plans Building 

Canadian Broadcasting Corp., 
Montreal, plans construction of a 
basement and five stories of a pro- 
jected 11-floor extension to the 
Radio Canada Bldg. Cost of the 
project is estimated at $1,024,000. 
According to reports, the new 
structure will be used for tv de- 
velopment. 


Cook to White & Shutord 

James M. Cook, formerly with 
the San Francisco office of Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, has 
joined White & Shuford, El Paso, 
as an account executive. He also 
has been with Cole & Weber, Port- 
land, Ore., and Compton Advertis- 
ing, Detroit. 
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IN CANADA 
more than 2rds 
goods and services 
sold in Toronto 


are bought by 


readers of the 


TORONTO 


DAILY STAR 
80 KING ST. WEST | 
“SOURCE: Gruneau Research Survey, 1955 : 


All postmarks are actual reproductions. Post 
offices mentioned in the text really exist. 


Grit is a textbook on how to interest— 


and sell—small-town families 


In 16,000 nonsuburban small towns throughout the 
nation, Grit speaks Lowder (Ill.) and with more 
Power (Mont., W.Va.) than any other publication. 
That's because of Grit’s circulation concentration 
in small towns of less than 2500. The exact figure is 
58.54% —high above that of any other national 
magazine. And 334 million people read Grit every 
week. 

It takes a very special editorial viewpoint to en- 
thuse small towners. Grit is a textbook on the sub- 
ject. Its news is weighted on the human-interest side 
(soldier talks to mother after 11 years’ separation). 
Its service features are down to earth and immedi- 
ately useful (food, patterns, bringing up the family, 
how-to-do-it for the handyman). Its entertainment 
is as wholesome—and as much fun—as a square 


Stara 
REATE 


5 


Svelat 


dance (fiction by people like Clarence Budington 
Kelland; comics like Blondie; short features like 
Pet Peeve, Bright Saying). 

Grit is to small towners what the New Yorker is 
to sophisticates. It breeds the same kind of loyalty, 
the same kind of advertising response. Again and 
again, Grit has proved that its advertisers can count 
on an ever-growing share of the small-town market. 

Whether it’s the Man (W.Va.) or the Dames 
Quarter (Md.) that interests you, Grit can increase 
your sales—economically. A big-space, year-round 
campaign can cost as little as one full-page ad in a 
mass-audience magazine! 

Grit Publishing Co., Williamsport, Pa. « Represented by Scolaro, 


Meeker & Scott in New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia; and by 
Doyle & Hawley in Los Angeles and San Francisco 
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MICHIGAN 


Shelia eafi-"5 “How The Herald’s Combination Rate has improved our 
Re “savertising and sales picture in Grand Rapids .. .” 


says Walter E. Bruce, District Manager 
Gulf Refining Co. 


"Twenty-one brands of gasoline compete for the motorist's dollar in Grand 
Rapids. To keep pace with this keen competition, we advertise in both The 
Sunday & Daily Herald, buying their economical Combination Rate. We reach 
more readers at lowest cost and we rank at the top among all gasoline and oil 
advertisers. Most important, we are confident that our monthly sales increase 
percentages reflect reader reaction to our Herald advertising. 


In short, we have improved our advertising standing with our competitors 
. reached more readers than ever before 


The Grand Rapids Berald — 


Member of Federated Publications 


_ Furniture Capital REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY 
ef the World SAW YER-FERGUSON-WALKER COMPANY 


. . and finally, sold more of our Richardson 


Advertising Age, April 30, 1956 


Reese Dubrovillet 
S clean-burning, New No-Nox Gasoline and Gulf Pride H. D. Select Motor Oil.” | piotrers—With a Chicago map, plans are made for launching a 24- 


sheet poster campaign to advertise the new product, Four Roses 

straight bourbon. Shown here are Ralph Reese, national advertising 

manager, and F. J. Dubrouillet, merchandising manager, Frankfort 

Distillers, and Paul Richardson, vp, Young & Rubicam, Frankfort’s 
agency. 


we've got our 
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BOSTON NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 
PERFORMANCE — 1950-1955° Total 


| ADVERTISING PAGES — % Gain or Loss | 


| 26.5% 
-0.3% -15.3% 
GLOBE = "NemaLD RECORD 


POST 


| ADVERTISING PAGES — % Gain or Loss | 
87°C 


-0.1% 


= — oa mmr 
GLOBE HERALD POST ,DVERTISER 


Source: Media Records 


If you are mois plans to ad- 
vertise in America’s Sixth Market, 
here are some very important 
facts about the advertising per- 
formance of Boston newspa 
since 1950. It won’t take you long 
to see that one newspaper has 
made t strides in 5 short 
years. It’s the Boston Globe. 

Oldtime yardsticks are not good 
enough! If you want to increase 

our sales in this market, GROW 

ITH THE GLOBE IN 
BOSTON. 

Glance at the charts below and 
see what’s happening in Boston 
now: 


Significant, too, is the fact that over this 
same period the Globe has made the best 
daily and Sunday circulation record — 
and it’s the only paper without a contest 
since 1950, too! 

The Globe is on the march! And you'll 
stride ahead, too, if you select the news- 
paper that has its seven league boots on 
in both circulation and advertising! 


The Boston Globe 


MORNING . EVENING . SUNDAY 


Cresmer & Woodward, Inc., New York, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
Scolaro Meeker & Scott, Chicago, Detroit 
The Leonard Co., Miam? Beach, Florida 


Food Store Sales of Health, Beauty Aids 
Surpass Canned Vegetable Total: Mueller 


Miami Beacu, April 26—‘“Health 
and beauty aid sales in food stores 
are running at an alltime high of 
$700,000,000 a year—equal to sales 
of all canned vegetables,” Robert 
W. Mueller, editor of Progressive 
Grocer, told the Toiletry Merchan- 
disers Assn. here today. 

“Sales of popular health and 
beauty aid items in food stores 
were 55% higher in 1955 than in 
1952,”” Mr. Mueller said, “and toi- 
letry merchandisers are handling 
a larger percentage of this volume. 

“This gain in the toiletry mer- 
chandiser’s share of total sales may 
come as a surprise to some observ- 
ers who have been expecting this 
new kind of wholesaler to ease 
gradually out of the picture. 

“Toiletry merchandisers,” Mr. 
Mueller said, “although losing 
some of the supermarket business, 
have more than offset this loss by 
adding thousands of new superette 
accounts and by increasing sales in 
existing store accounts substan- 
tially.” 


@ Mr. Mueller pointed out that a 
17% gain in health and beauty aid 
sales is a spectacular performance 
in an industry as large and wide- 
spread as the retail food business. 
He offered three reasons in ex- 
planation: 

1. “While impulse and conven- 
ience must still be credited as the 
chief reasons for drug sales in 
food stores, more consumers are 
planning health and beauty aid 
purchases in advance, and many 
now think of the food store as the 
primary source of popular toiletry 
items.” 

2. “The whole trend of consum- 
er shopping, which is changing 
steadily in favor of the food store, 
is also favoring this business. With 
so many shoppers using cars, the 
popularity of one-stop shopping 
is becoming more pronounced. 
Food stores with adequate park- 
ing facilities are becoming the 
normal place to buy convenience 
items.” 

3. “Another reason is that food 
stores’ drug departments are get- 
ting bigger, both in linear feet and 
in the number of items handled. 
Virtually all supermarkets and 
superettes today display toiletries 
and drugs.” 


Sonneborn Boosts Kaplan 

Aaron Kaplan has been appoint- 
ed marketing manager of the 
building products division of L. 
Sonneborn Sons, New York, pro- 
ducer of building maintenance 
products. Mr. Kaplan formerly 
was manager of industrial research 
for the division. 


Dupree to American Kitchens 
K. O. Dupree has been named 
director of sales of the American 
‘Kitchens division, Avco Mfg. Corp., 
| Connersville, Ind. Mr. Dupree for- 
merly was general sales manager 
of Magic Chef Inc. 
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SPECIAL 
ADVERTISING 
SECTION 


IT’S A THINKING MACHINE.’ AN ELECTRONIC HOW DOES | SIMPLE” IT HAS ALL THE FACTS 
BRAIN’ IT'LL PROVE THAT PUCK IS TH iT WORK? / ABOUT “UGH’* OTHER MEDIA? 
GREATEST BUY IN PRINT MEDIA/ NOW WE SWITCH IT ON... 


THEN WE FEED IT THE FACTS 
ON PUCK? FIRST-- PUCK’S GREAT 
MARKET PENETRATION STORY.’ 


a 
a a a a 


... HOW PUCK REACHES THEN WE FEED IN PUCK'S GREAT IN GO THE STARCH REPORTS... PROOF THAT ¥ 
MORE THAN TWICE THE PEOPLE) READERSHIP STORY’ HOW PUCK DELIVERS “\ PUCK ADS GET GREATER THOROUGH 

IN METROPOLITAN MARKETS... / MORE READERS OF FOUR COLOR ADVERTISING } READERSHIP THAN MATCHED ADS IN OTHER 
WHERE THE HEAVY SPENDING IS...) PER DOLLAR THAN ANYTHING ELSE 
THAN ANY GENERAL WEEKLY IN PRINT? 


..-AND IN GO THE FACTS ABOUT \ THEN WE PULL THIS SWITCH... PLEASE, GEORGE... 


PUCK'S TERRIFIC RESPONSE... THE AND YOU'LL SEE THE PROOF THAT 
WAY PUCK PULLS IN PREMIUMS AND 
CONTESTS AND MAIL ORDER ADS... 


SOMETHING 
SEEMS TO BE 
WRONG. 


PUCK BELONGS ON EVERY 


IT'S STRLA 
GREAT STORY. 


HMM. LOOKS LIKE THE 
INPUT RHEOSTAT 1S CROSSING 
THE TRANSISTOR FRAMMIS. 


Re 


A k PUCK dership of matched . Find 
Get the Facts on PUCK Today — forthe complet sory of PUCK’ out how PUCK, The Comic Weekly, THE COMIC WEEKLY 
. . . unsurpassed readership. Or write and its Affiliated Sunday Comics, AND ITS AFFILIATED SUNDAY COMIC SECTIONS 
The Greatest Buy in Print Media ate See 63 Vesey Street, New York 7, N. Y 


Hearst Bidg., Chicago 6, Ill. « Hearst Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 


THE COMIC WEEKLY | 
a fs we \\N Ss The Only National Comic Weekly | x 
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Along the Media Path 


The Seattle Post-Intelligencer is, the Los Angeles Times with its 
installing a 24-cylinder Hoe color| June 6 issue. Men’s Wear will as- 
press that is scheduled for comple- sist in preparation of editorial con- 
tion July 1. The press will handle | tent. 


four-color printing of 24 pages 4 ‘ 
straightaway or 48 pages collect.|° The Asahi Evening News, Eng- 


It is the first addition to the press | !ish-language Japanese newspaper, 


facilities since the Post-Intelli-| Wil publish a special supplement 


in June on “Atoms for Peace.” 
Further details are available from 
the paper’s U. S. representative, 
Universal Publishers Representa- 
tives, New York. 


© Industrial Publishing Group, 
Cleveland, has moved its execu- 
tive and sales offices to larger 
quarters in the Caxton Bldg. 


© A 24-page all-advertising mag- 
azine section devoted entirely to 
West Germany was published by 
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| the New York Times in its regular | pia typewriters, Henkil-Persil 


issue of Sunday, April 1. It was| Works (soaps and detergents), 
the first section of its kind to be| Phoenix-Rheinrohr AG steel works 
published by the Times. and the industrial center of Salz- 
Sponsored by the West German  gitter. 
government, the section was built 
around the theme, “Germany|® American Home’s May issue is 
Wants to Do Business with You.” | being used as part of a Carnation 
It featured editorial-style, by-|Fantasy promotion with Associ- 
lined articles covering various as-| ated Merchandising Corp. depart- 
pects of the German economy. Full| ment stores throughout the coun- 
Pages were taken by the City of|try. Merchandise carried on an 
Berlin, Kloeckner Humboldt Duetz| exclusive basis by AMC stores is 


_ (machinery manufacturer), Olym-| featured editorially in the May is- 


gencer moved into its new struc-| 
ture seven years ago. 
® DuMont Broadcasting Corp. is 
planning to spend about $250,000. 
to expand its facilities and pro-| 
gramming. The lion’s share of the 
outlay will go for two new 25kw 
transmitters to provide a wider 
signal for WABD, New York, and 
WTTG, Washington. The remain- 
der will go for special color equip- 
ment, to include the new 16mm 
color slide and film equipment. 


* CBS Radio will conduct a con- 
centrated eight-week program pro- 
motion campaign, “Listen While 
You Work,” for daytime radio. A) 
kit is being sent out to stations) 
with local on-the-air promotion | 
announcements and a suggested | 
local advertising campaign. 


® On Sunday, April 1, the Fort 
Worth Star-Telegram published a| 
56-page home show section, mark- | 
ing the opening of its annual home | 
show to run eight days. The 56) 
pages contained advertising only 
from those who were actual ex- 
hibitors in the show. A total of 109, 
businesses in Fort Worth exhibited 
their wares at the show. They ran 
a total of 105,742 lines of adver- 
tising in the special section. 


® The Detroit News has put out, 
in folder form, a presentation em- | 
phasizing the fact that few people | 
travel to work on public transpor- | 
tation in auto-conscious Detroit. 
Brunt of the message is that most | 
people don’t get to read their 
newspaper until they get home in| 
the evening and therefore prefer 
an evening paper. 


® Nine national newspapers will 
sponsor a Good Housekeeping 
week in their respective cities this 
spring. A total of 22 such city-wide | 
promotions will have been com-_ 
pleted by mid-June. The news- 
papers and starting dates for pro-| 
motions are the Battle Creek 
Enquirer & News, Daily Mail, 
Charleston, W. Va., April 22; 
Knoxville Journal, News-Journal, 
Mansfield, O., Milwaukee Sentinel, 
Wichita Beacon and Lorain Jour- 
nal, April 23; Detroit Times, May 
20; Cincinnati Enquirer, June 19. 


® The Record-Journal, Meriden, 
Conn., has shifted from an eight- 
column to a nine-column format, 
narrowing its column size by one-| 
twenty-fourth of an inch. 


® On April 12, the Pittsburgh 
Press carried a 12-page gravure 
insert for Country Belle dairy 
products, Country Belle being a 
farmer’s dairy cooperative of 700 
farmers. 


® A separate section featuring 
men’s wear will be published by 


e 
If I were planning 
advertising for the 
Albany market, 
I would buy 
the paper with the 
largest circulation . . . 
the Albany oe 


Albony @ New York 


Support the Ad Council Campaigns! 
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sue and on the cover of the mag- 
azine under the title Carnation 
Fantasy. A total of 29 stores will 
participate in the promotion. 


® The Washington Post & Times 
Herald published a 24-page “Base- 
ball Special” tabloid section April 
15. It carried 12,000 lines of adver- 
tising. 


© The Philadelphia Daily News 
has begun listing fm radio pro- 
grams, making it one of the few 


dailies in the U. S. to do so. The 
decision to list fm came after a 
survey of readers showed that 
“more people tune in fm programs 
than anyone had previously dared 
believe.” 


® On May 4, the Chicago Daily 
News will print its annual “Spring 
Home Preview” section in coop- 
eration with the Chicago Metro- 
politan Home Builders Assn., 


Northern Illinois Home Builders | 
Assn. and Northern Indiana Home| 


Builders Assn. 
® KTVH, Wichita and Hutchinson, | 
Kan., has had its trade character, 
Wichita Windy, put on ladies’ 
earrings, which it is distributing 
to the fair sex of Wichita through 
their husbands (or boy friends) 
who participate in Wichita’s an- 
nual “Trade Tour.” 


® MacManus, John & Adams has 
begun a series of mailings for its 
client, Bramson Publishing Co., the | 


| first of which includes a genuine 


bar jigger. Accompanying tag! 
says: “Jiggers Men! It’s time to re-| 
serve choice space in Production’s| 
annual August cost control issue.” 


® Department of New Laurels: 

Sports Illustrated’s space orders 
to date this year have surpassed to- 
tal business in 1955. 

Local time sales for the four 
CBS-owned television stations in 
the first quarter of 56 were up 48% 
over the first quarter of 1955. The 


“ee fe a ee 


Sys 


Pallan on HBHDBA! 


That dee-lightful dee-jay’s here! Now any Monday 
through Friday, you’re likely to find hundreds of 
Pittsburghers tuning 1020 on the radio dial. 
Whether it’s afternoon (12:15 to 3 p.m.) or early 
evening (5 to 7:30 p.m.), they all want to pal 
with Pallan because Pallan is the big name in 
Pittsburgh radio. 

Art Pallan’s the affable, laughable spinner of 
songs with something-for-everyone appeal. Music 
for Momma to sing along with her chores, after- 
school tunes for teens, soothing songs for the 


WESTINGHOUSE BROADCASTING COMPANY, INC. 


RADIO 


BOSTON—W8Z+WBZA 
PITTSBURGH — KDKA 
CLEVELAND— KYW 
FORT WAYNE—WOWO 
PORTLAND— KEX 


KPIX REPRESENTED BY THE KATZ AGENCY, INC. 
ALL OTHER WBC STATIONS REPRESENTED BY PETERS, GRIFFIN, WOODWARD, INC. 


work-weary in early evening traffic. They all take 
their favorite time to pal with Pallan. 

On KDKA, where else? Another top personality 
on Pittsburgh’s number-one station, where “‘tops”’ 
have become a happy habit. Top power. Top 
coverage. Top programming. Top people. Put ’°em 
all together—they spell top results for you. Profit 
with Pallan. Get full details from KDKA Sales 
Manager John Stilli, GRant 1-4200, or from A. 
W. “Bink” Dannenbaum, WBC General Sales 
Manager at MUrray Hill 7-0808, New York. 


TELEVISION 


BOSTON—WBZ-TV 
PITTSBURGH—KDKA-TV © 
CLEVELAND—KYW-TV 
SAN FRANCISCO— KPIX 


SPORTS CAR CARD—T'o call attention 
to a group of 104 Columbia Pic- 
tures feature films to be shown on 
the station, KTTV rigged up an 
Austin Healy 100 sports car like 
this to drive around Los Angeles. 


four stations are WCBS-TV, New 
York, WBBM-TV, Chicago, WXIX, 
Milwaukee, and KNXT, Los An- 
geles. 

WINS, New York independent 
radio station, increased its sales 
18% over its record-breaking year 
of 1955 in the first three months 
of 1956. 

Harper’s Bazaar reports an 8.4% 
advertising gain for the first five 
months of 1956. 

The greatest volume of classi- 
fied advertising ever printed in 
any issue of the Chicago Tribune 
appeared on Sunday, April 8. Edi- 
tions circulated in Chicago and the 
suburbs on that date carried a 
record 45 pages of want ads, with 
a total of over 124,500 lines. 

Coronet’s first quarter 1956 cir- 
culation of 2,960,000 breaks all 
circulation records for the mag- 
azine. 

Ladies’ Home Journal’s ad rev- 
enue for May will total $2,743,680, 
an alltime high for a May issue, 
up 13.6% over the same month in 
1955. 

Advertisers have invested more 
than $750,000 in the True Story 
Women’s Group for June, making 
this the largest issue since the 
group was founded in 1949, and 
giving it a 12% gain for the first 
six months of 1956. 

Esquire’s April issue marks the 
14th consecutive month of ad page 
gains for the magazine. April ad 
linage is 9% above last year’s for 
the same month. 

TV Guide will increase its cir- 
culation guarantee from 3,000,000 
to 4,000,600 effective October, 1956. 

Field & Stream circulation hit an 
alltime high of 963,108 for the first 
quarter of 1956. The magazine also 
had an advertising gain of 10,575 
lines over 1955. 

The April issue of Jobber Prod- 
uct News set a new record for ad- 
vertising volume. The issue car- 
ries 90 ad ninths, a 28% gain over 
the previous alltime high, the Feb- 
ruary, 1956, issue. 

Popular Mechanics for the first 
three months of 1956 showed a 
gain in display advertising linage 
of 3.6% for a total of 92,120 lines. 
The Spanish edition, Mecanica 
Popular, had a gain of 8.9% for a 
total of 22,917 display lines. 

In the first quarter of this year, 
The Saturday Review recorded a 
17% gain in total advertising vol- 
ume, carrying a total of 235 adver- 
tising pages. 


PRESS CLIPPINGS 


News items, editorials, advertisements 


Make Authentic Records 


You can check results promptly and base 
decisions on accurate facts with service by 


tstanicotn a08 

PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 

BArclay 7-537! 

165 Church Street New York 7, N.Y, 
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Kinnetz Weimer Luck 
ALONG FOR THE RIDE—Dave Kinnetz, special events division of Dodge, 
Lee Ann Weimer, of Grant Advertising, Dodge’s agency, and Joe 
Luck, of the Dodge engineering staff, get set to lead a parade from 
Chicago to Dixon, Ill. The cavalcade commemorates the golden 
anniversary of the Chicago Motor Club and duplicates the parade 
it staged 42 years ago to “pull Illinois out of the mud.” A 1914 


Dodge leads this parade just as another one did 42 years ago. 


Limeburner Cunningham Keeshan 


QUEEN, JUNIOR SIZE—Three-year-old Ann Limeburn- 
er, chosen Miss Cunningham & Walsh of 1956 at 
the agency’s children’s party, warms up to a prize 
presented by John P. Cunningham, agency presi- 
dent. She’s the daughter of Reeve Limeburner, art 
director. The caged tiger, painted by six-year-old 


Reilly 


Lassie Gurney, daughter of C&W artist Eric Gurney, 
was judged the best of 59 entries in the sixth an- 
nual children’s art show. Displaying it are Bob 
Keeshan, star of CBS-TV’s “Captain Kangaroo,” 
who helped judge the show, and Kay Reilly, of 
C&W’s art department. 


BEER & BASEBALL—Heidelberg Brewing Co., Tacoma, 
has just signed what it calls the largest television 
contract ever signed in the Pacific Northwest, which 
will bring major league baseball’s Game of the 
Week to western Washington, and a Monday through 
Friday weather prediction. Shown at the contract 


signing are Bob Byars, account executive, and 

Bill Goodrich, assistant director, radio-tv, of Hei- 

delberg’s agency, MacFarland, Aveyard & Co., Chi- 

cago; C. James Kramer, advertising manager, Hei- 

delberg; Larry Carino, KTNT-TV; George Lindsey 
and Bob Lethbridge of Weed Television, 
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WORTH A FALIL— 
This swimsuit, 
called “Adam’s 
Temptation,” is 
made out of Las- 
tex impregnated 
with 24-carat 
gold and trimmed 
with gold sequins 
in a fig-leaf de- 
sign. The neatly 
displayed suit is 
a special produc- 
tion by Cole of 
California, used 
here to illustrate 
a talk, “Chemis- 
try creates new 
frontiers in ad- 
vertising.” 


BRAND PROMOTERS—John W. Hubbell, vp of the Simmons Co., New 
York, and an honorary director of the Brand Names Foundation, 
was a guest at the Saturday Evening Post reception before the 
BNF dinner in New York. Chatting with him in top picture are 
Robert E. MacNeal, president, Curtis Publishing Co., and vice- 
chairman of the foundation, and H. W. Post, Curtis vp in charge 
of the New York office. Below, Edward R. Taylor, vp of marketing, 
Motorola, and chairman of the board of BNF, presents a plaque 
to John F. Arndt, chairman of the board, Arndt, Preston, Chapin, 
Lamb & Keen, Philadelphia, in appreciation of the agency’s volune 
teer help on the foundation’s 1955 campaign, 
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--.-in Priladelphia 


It’s a brand new paper! Thousands of awakened Philadelphians, 
who cared little for the old NEws, now “see the bright difference.” 


The new News is lighting up the Quaker City sky with muscular 
journalism such as this town hasn’t seen in long, dull years. And 
the town is reading, quoting, applauding as the new NEWS rips 
crisply into meaningful issues and the men behind them with clar- 
ity, power and wit. The whole town’s talking about “the modern 
miracle” that almost overnight changed the old NEws into a smart 
tabloid newspaper designed specifically for today’s Philadelphia. 


Represented by: REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD 
New York * Chicago * Detroit * Syracuse * Atlanta 
Los Angeles * San Francisco + Seattle * Philadelphia 


Naturally, the new NEws audience is loyal. And responsive. 


Alert advertisers, knowing how reader loyalty rings bells, are giv- 
ing us bigger and bigger* linage gains. Advertisers know, too, that 
ads are seen in our sparkling tabloid: we couldn’t bury them if 
we tried! You can buy bigger circulation than our 175,000 daily. 
But astute merchandisers know that one réader who sees your ad 
is better than 101 who don’t. If your ads have been getting “buried” 
in the gloomy depths of the oversized papers, put the facts together: 
a singular loyalty plus unparalleled visibility. That’s why the new 
NEws pays off like magic. Test us soon, and see the bright difference! 


PHILADELPHIA DAILY 


‘“NEWS:-::: 


*Gain 117,303 lines First Quarter 1956 
Total Display Advertising Media Records, Inc. 
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CHILD TRAINING ASSOCIATION, INC.. » 


Has a Powerful Pull (both ways) 


for ADVERTISERS through 


Children’s Activities; 


50¢ acopy; 1 year, 10 issues, $4.00 


Delivered each month to more than 300,000 homes, with over 1,000,000 
children, who need SHOES, CLOTHING, FOODS, DRUGS, TOYS, TOILET 
ARTICLES, SPORTING GOODS. 


We will display your product on a full page to this tremendous purchasing 


@ 


audience, where a penny will reach 22 homes with 9 children. 


Paul Denneny 1111 S. Wabash Ave. ee 5, lll. Phone: Harrison 7-3362 


4 


Eight Leave ‘Better Living’ 

for ‘McCall's’; 3 for ‘Redbook’ — 
Eight former employes of Better | 

Living have joined McCall’s sales | 

staff, and three others have moved 

to Redbook. Joining McCall’s are) 


|| Harry G. Phiehl, Val Riordan, A. 


Howard Blight, Martin F. Clarke, 
Robert F. Donovan, Rufus Finch, | 
William J. Gudgeon and Donald) 
Kreger. The latter two are located | 
in Chicago. 

Joining Redbook are laced 
| Eyes, Melvin O. Lokensgard ~~ 
| William C. Aiston. 


Four A’s Council Elects 


| 
} 


W. L. Shepardson, James Thom- | 
as Chirurg Co., has been elected | . 


a chairman of the New England) 


Council of the American Assn. of | 
Advertising Agencies. Other of-| 
ficers include Lendell A. Layman, | 
Henry A. Loudon Advertising, | 
vice-chairman, and Daniel F. Sul- 
livan, Daniel F. Sullivan Co., re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. 
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- Signs of ' ‘SCOTCHLITE” 


REFLECTIVE SHEETING 


sell at it night by reflected | light 


Saabs So er 


i Rd ai 


Day and Night, in vivid full-color, reflective signs compel 
every motorist’s attention...add impact to your advertising 


— 
mes ao 


mirror, 


Advertising Age, April 30, 1956 


mirror, 
onthewall. 


|FOR DIETERS—The National Dairy 
Council emphasizes the importance 
of dairy products in reducing diets 
in a new series to appear in pro- 
fessional journals. The ads offer to 
doctors, dietitians, etc., free diet 
instruction sheets. McCann-Erick- 
son is the agency. 


Industry-Wide 
Promotion Is Urged 
for Plumbing Field 


New York, April 24—A plea for 
an industry-wide conference to 
promote the plumbing industry has 
been voiced by Leonard Arnow, ac- 


|}count executive for G. M. Basford 


Co. 

Speaking to the New York chap- 
ter of the American Society of 
Sanitary Engineering last week, 
Mr. Arnow urged a meeting of ad- 
vertising and public relations exec- 
utives representing all phases of 
the plumbing industry and sug- 
gested that it take place during 
the National Plumbing & Heating 
Exposition, to be held in Milwau- 
kee June 11-14. 

“Such a conference would help 
the entire industry compete more 
successfully with other industries 
for the consumer dollar,” he 
stated. 

Market research by the Basford 
agency indicates that product styl- 
ing isn’t the most important con- 
sideration when consumers buy 
plumbing fixtures, the speaker 
said. 

“Yet today much consumer fix- 
ture advertising stresses product 
styling. This may work for auto- 
mobiles, but not necessarily for 
plumbing fixtures, even though 
both compete for the same dollar. 


s “The many homeowners with 
new cars, tv sets and outhouses in- 
stead of indoor toilets should indi- 


Durable “'Scotchlite’’ Reflective Sheeting gives 
highway advertisers a brilliant sign that sells 
24 hours a day! On moving vehicles or high- 
way signs, ‘Scotchlite’’ Sheeting delivers your 
message in full color with striking all-weather 
clarity. 

These long-lived signs are economical as 
weil as good salesmen. They are a maintenance 
man's ideal . . . easy to apply or erect and easy 
to keep at their bright best. They actually out- 


eee OS ES EO OT rn an SS Ss sw ee = 


. REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 


BRAND 
REFLECTIVE SHEETING 


The term “Scotchlite” is a registered trademark of 

Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., St. Paul 6, Minn. 

General Export: 99 Pork Avenue, New York 16,.N. Y. 
in Canada: P. O, Box 757, London, Ontario. 


live ordinary signing material by years. 

Caught in every passing headlight beam, 
easy-to-see signs of ‘‘Scotchlite’’ Sheeting give 
life-saving after dark protection to moving 
vehicles—you get selling power with a built-in 
safety feature! 

Look into the many advantages of ‘‘Scotch- 
lite” Reflective Sheeting for your business 
now. Send the coupon below today for com- 
plete information. 


3M Company, Dept. AA-4306, St. Paul 6, Minn. 


Please send your informative, FREE booklet, "12 Big 
Reasons,” with details on money-saving “Scotchlite” 
Reflective Sheeting. 


Name 


Title. 


Cc 


Pp 


Addre: 
City 


Zone 
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cate to the plumbing industry that 
it restudy its over-all promotion 
approach,” Mr. Arnow declared. 

“The plumbing business also has 
to face the fact that it is ridiculed, 
suspect and damned,” he contin- 
ued. 

“Until the industry achieves the 
public esteem it deserves, it will 
lack a real springboard to expand- 
ing sales of its products and serv- 
ices. Here also, an exchange and 
pooling of views could develop 
certain over-all promotion ideas. 
Individual firms and organizations 
could promote the common good 
by incorporating these into their 
own advertising and pr programs,” 
he concluded. 


‘Guild, Bascom Names Rhodes: 


Elects MacDonald, Moon VPs 

Guild, Bascom & Bonfigli, San 
| Francisco, has appointed Chet 
Rhodes, formerly with Philip S. 
Boone & Associates, tv-radio pro- 
duction department head. Mr. 
Rhodes succeeds Bob La Chance, 
who resigned to travel in Europe. 

Guild, Bascom also has elected 
Rod MacDonald, media director, 
and Courtenay Moon, copy chief 
and tv director, vps, 
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where advertising pays 


Whenever we feel that old statistical urge coming on, 
we just hop over to the adding machine and push the 
“repeat” button... because the answer always comes 
out the same. Business Week leads all general-con- 
sumer magazines, all general-news magazines, and all 
general-business magazines, in total advertising pages. 


It has for going on 8 years! 

The reasons are Business Week’s acknowledged 
unique access to the mind of management, through su- 
perior coverage of the business news...and the greatest 
management readership per advertising dollar among 


magazines in its field. 


the top 8 magazines in America 


TOTAL ADVERTISING PAGES—FIRST QUARTER 1956* 


1.BUSINESS WEEK. «ec cceccceeseceeseeececee 0 ya88 


2, Cee VRP wn sen eiue oth + eh Rts 
ae ee ee ee ee ee 
4. SATURDAY EVENING POST 

SG) Te a 8 te ee eh ie a ee 
6. U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 

7. MEWSWEEK . 1. 1 wt es 

8. FORTUNE . . 


BUSINESS WEEK 


YOU ADVERTISE IN BUSINESS WEEK WHEN ; 
YOU WANT TO INFLUENCE MANAGEMENT MEN 


. 1,059 
976 
827 


812 


—_>=_ 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 


MEMBER-AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 


*Source: Publishers Information Bureau. Excludes trade, technical, and industrial publications. 
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Welsh Named Ad Manager | Banks Will Boost 
Walter C. Welsh has been ap-| a “ 
| pointed advertising manager of the Institutional Ad 


| Kaiser Chemicals division of Kais- | 


Ford Revamps Its 
Dealer Relations er Aluminum & Chemical Corp.,| Efforts, FPRA Hears 
Oakland, Cal. Mr. Welsh was for- Mi.waukee, April 24—The na- 


New York, April 24—Three top-|™Merly with the chemical division ,. , h 
level Ford Motor Co. amauthies of General Electric Co. bens : ere ew 2 oe 
wee Weed tase “esate. to Seren a be grea er trust in institutional 
dealer poiicy board, which will be! a. a 
a direct link between dealers and 
top management. Chairman of the! 
policy board is Benson Ford, vp of 
the company and group director of 
the Mercury and special products 
divisions. Walker A. Williams, vp 
in charge of sales and advertising, | 
and Arthur S. Hatch, western re-| 


Packard Boosts Magarity 

William J. Magarity, formerly 
sales training and promotion spe- 
cialist, has been named national 
sales promotion manager of Pack- 
ard division, Packard-Studebaker 
Corp. Mr. Magarity has been with 
Packard since 1943. 


vey, reported to the Financial Pub- 
lic Relations Assn. here, 
ducted by F. J. Blake, 


public 


|surveyed 280 commercial banks, 


raise the institutional ante for| 
1956. This was indicated in a sur-| 


con-| 


relations director of Central Na-| 
tional Bank, Cleveland. Mr. Blake 


, with deposits ranging from $1,000,- 
| 000 to more than $1 billion. 

| In 1955, the banks’ institutional 
|advertising ran 27.6% of total ad 
| budgets—up from 23.6% in 1954. 


| This year it will go to 29.6%, ac-| 


cording to estimates received by 
Mr. Blake. 

At the same time instalment 
loan advertising continued to take 
about 18% of a bank’s advertising 
dollar. Promotion for savings ac- 
counts dipped from 16% to 12%. 
Advertising of checking account 
service dropped from 19% to 12%. 


® Advertising and public relations 
expenditures by the banks ranged 


Advertising Age, April 30, 1956 


in ’55 from $1,078 per $1,000,000 
of deposits for smaller banks down 
to $267 per $1,000,000 of deposits 
for the larger banks, the survey 
showed. 

Promotion budgets of smaller 
/banks averaged $3,800 in 1955; of 
|larger banks, $283,000. This year’s 
estimates were placed at $4,400 and 
$325,000, respectively. One-third 
|of the 1955 media outlay went into 
newspapers, 12% into radio and 
| television, 11% for direct mail. 


Fischer & Associates Moves 
Edgar Walter Fischer & Associ- 
ates has moved to new offices in 


|the Merchandise Mart, Chicago. 


gional sales manager of the Ford| 
division, round out the team. 

The policy group, announced at 
a meeting here of New York and 
New England dealers, is part of a 
four-point program outlined by) 
Henry Ford II, president. 

The company also plans to estab- 
lish a National Institute of Mar-| 
keting “to further train company | 
and dealer personnel in the ethics, 
management and techniques of 
selling the company’s products.” 

At the same time, a statement of 
company policy was made con- 
demning bootlegging, price-pack-| 
ing and false registration. And the | 
company announced changes in| 
dealer franchises to provide addi- 
tional options and benefits to deal-| 


| 


ers. | 


| 


® The new policy board, it was 
said, is so important that “it will | 
require the fulltime attention of | 
its three members and resignation | 
from their present positions.” Ben- | 
son Ford and Mr. Williams, how- 
ever, will remain vps of the com-| 
pany. 

“The specific responsibility of| 
the board,” explained Henry Ford) 
II, “will be to familiarize itself! 
with the basic problems of the) 
dealers and work for the improve- | 
ment of their position.” 

The Institute of Marketing, it! 
was said, should help upgrade the) 
automobile sales profession. “We 
believe it will pay dividends to) 
dealers in the form of better re-| 
sults from properly trained, top| 
caliber sales management,” said 
Mr. Ford. 

“A second purpose will be to| 
provide a means for projecting ac-| 
curately Ford Motor Co.’s policies 
to our dealers, their managements 
and our own field sales personnel.” 


® The institute, which “will be a 
center for informal discussion, 
consultation and briefing,” will put 
“special emphasis on the customer 
relations aspects of car marketing.” 
The first institute will be set up in 
the Detroit area. Later, perhaps 
three others will be established in 
other parts of the country. Each 
will have facilities for about 250 
persons. 

A change in dealer franchises 
gives the dealers the option of a 
five-year agreement, to be ended 
by the company only for cause. A 
change in billing methods, so that 
payment will be due on the 
day a car is scheduled to reach a 
dealership rather than on the day 
of shipment from the assembly 
plant, also is provided. 


Buchanan Joins JWT 

R. E. (Buck) Buchanan, former- 
ly with Young & Rubicam, has 
joined J. Walter Thompson Co., 
New York, as group head of radio 
and television for several of the 
agency’s major accounts. 
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Bonds your advertising 
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Universal C.I.T. 
Sets ‘Peace of Mind’ 
Push for Car Credit 


New York, April 24—“Buy on 
time, with peace of mind.” This is 
the idea which a $2,000,000 adver- 


tising campaign will promote for | 
J 


Universal C.I.T. Credit Corp., the 


nation’s largest independent auto! 


finance company. Fuller & Smith 
& Ross is the agency. 

Universal will use Parade, Life, 
Progressive Farmer, The Satur- 
day Evening Post, This Week Mag- 
azine, 13 independent Sunday sup- 


plements and 101 newspapers to 
pre-sell consumers on an auto fi- 
nancing plan on a “brand name” 
basis. 

Theme of the advertising—which 
starts with a color spread in the 
May 7 Life—will be “C.1.T.—the 
Time Purchase Plan for Carefree 
Driving.” Copy will stress the 
“peace of mind” available to car 
buyers when they buy their autos 
on the C.I1.T. plan. 


|™ The plan includes physical dam- 


age insurance, towing and road- 
side assistance, credit availability 
in the event of emergency repairs, 
bail bond help in legal difficulties, 


makes the C.I.T. plan available to | 
his customers.” 


|eash benefits for personal acci- 
dents and credit life insurance. 
Alan G. Rude, exec vp in charge 
| of sales, is telling Universal C.1.T. Spectorsky Joins ‘Playboy’ 
| dealers that “with advertising sup-| A. C. Spectorsky has joined 
port comparable to that of the cars| Playboy as assistant to the pub- 
| you handle, you will be in a posi-|lisher. Mr. Spectorsky is the au- 
| tion to sell a nationally advertised| thor of the book, “The Exurban- 
financing package that car buyers| ites.” His most recent position was 
| will want and will demand because | that of senior editor of NBC-TV. 
| they are already convinced of its) He has also been editor-in-chief 
advantages to therm.” of Park East, managing editor of 
| “These advertisements will be Living for Young Homemakers, 
| sales ads,” he continues. “They will} director of editorial and adver- 
sell the joy of owning a better car|tising promotion of Charm, asso- 
and of using it more frequently to| ciate eastern story editor of 
| go places and do things. They will| Twentieth Century-Fox and liter- 
sell confidence in the dealer who ary editor of the Chicago Sun. 


Vacations are great. For people. 

Not for sales. This Summer, keep sales 
at the high-water mark by keeping spot 
television on the job all Summer. 


The Armstrong Tire Company offers 
proof that there’s money to be made in 
Summer spot. Hoping to boost Summer 
sales in the Galveston-Houston market 
last year, they put their entire budget 
into station breaks and one-minute 
announcements 0n KGUL-TV. 

At Summer’s end they found their sales 
had soared 40% above the previous 
Summer, and their cost for the entire 
campaign had averaged only 43 cents 
per thousand viewers! Said O. F. Holmes, 
regional distributor for Armstrong: 
“Our Summer campaign on KGUL-TV not 
only boosted sales to an all-time high 
but helped create tremendous goodwill 
with both customers and dealers alike!” 


Good reason why more than 400 national 
spot advertisers place Summer schedules 
on one or more of the 12 stations (and 
the regional network) we represent. 
And why, for you, Summer ’56 will be... 


Good spot to be in! 
CBS TELEVISION SPOT SALES 


Representing : WwcBS-TV New York, WBBM-TV 
Chicago, KNxT Los Angeles, WCAU-TV Philadelphia, 
WTopP-TV Washington, WBTV Charlotte, WwBTW 
Florence, WMBR-TV Jacksonville, KGUL-TV Galveston- 
Houston, wxIx Milwaukee, KSL-TV Salt Lake City, 
KOIN-TV Portland (Ore.), and the CBS Television 
Pacific Network 


Ask to see our new “Summer ’56” presentation. 
Call or write Clark B. George, 485 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y., phone PLaza 1-2345. 
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Edward R. Beach 


Beach Is New Head 
of McCann-Erickson 


International Unit 


New York, April 24—McCann- 
Erickson Corp. (International) has 
a new president. He is Edward R. 
Beach, formerly vp and chairman 
of the marketing plans board of 
McCann. 

For the past four months, Frank 
F. White has been doing double 
duty, as president and board chair- 
man of the agency’s international 
division. Mr. White became board 
chairman in 1953 and took over 
the presidency last September, 
when George H. Giese was trans- 
ferred to the domestic agency as a 
senior vp (AA, Dec. 26). He con- 
tinues as the chief executive of- 
ficer of McCann-Erickson Interna- 
tional. 

Prior to joining McCann, Mr. 
Beach was with Benton & Bowles 
for 12 years, as vp and secretary. 
Before that, he served 11 years 
with Procter & Gamble in the U.S. 
and overseas. 

McCann also announced the ap- 
pointment of Arthur L. Grimes as 
vp and general manager of the in- 
ternational division. Mr. Grimes 
joined McCann International in 
1951, after nine years with J. Wal- 
ter Thompson Co. Before that, he 
worked with Lord & Thomas. 

These two appointments were 
announced at a meeting here of 
executives from the agency’s 24 
foreign offices. 


R. E. Taylor Opens Office 
Robert E. Taylor has opened an 
office at 331 Madison Ave., New 
York, as a sales training consult- 
ant. Mr. Taylor was for five years 
a vp of TradeWays Inc., sales 
management consultant. 


BE A TOP FLIGHT 
LETTER WRITER! 


Good l!etter writers have 
the first chance at the 
better jobs, make more 
money, get ahead faster. 


Now, for the first time, the train- 
ing course LET'S WRITE FRIEND- 
LIER LETTERS, used by some of 
the largest firms in the world, is 
available to INDIVIDUALS—at a 
fraction of the regular company 
price. 

Consists of 24 bulletins. covering 
the principles, approaches, de- 
vices and short cuts which you 
must know if you are to write the 
best letters of which you are ca- 
pable—PLUS many helpful sug- 
gestions and pointers which you 
can put to immediate use. 


The author, Earle A. Buckley, has 
had 34 years’ experience as a let- 
ter specialist, has taught over 
40,000 people how to write better 
letters, has written books on this 
and related subjects for McGraw- 
Hill, Internationai Correspon- 
dence School and other publish- 
ers. He not only knows letter writ- 
ing—he knows how to teach it! 


This service sells 
companies in the 
Canada for from $36 to over 
$600, depending on the number 
of each bulletin required. 


You can have these same 24 bulletins, all in 
one durable binder for only $9.95—with 
@ money-back gvorani of np! 
satisfaction. 
Mailcheckor money order TODAY. 


THE BUCKLEY INSTITUTE 


Dept. A4, Phila. Nat'l Bark Bidg. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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Advertising Age, April 30, 1956 


sity of Wisconsin and Columbia|where he became general sales 
University, but left college during| manager. He played a prominent 
/World War I to enlist in the role in the introduction of Parlia- 


‘Sports Afield’ Names Rodman New England representative. Mr. | 
Sports Afield, New York, has|Rodman is at 157 Federal St., 
named Oliver H. P. Rodman its Boston. 


A. S. Moore, Retired 
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> KCEN-‘W 


© 833 ft. tower e Max. power,100 kw. 
@ Channel 6, VHF e Full Time 
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- NATIONAL: opm P. Hollingbery © 
‘TEXAS: Clyde Meleille Con Dallas 
“ws. 3rd.’ Temple, Texas 
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Hearst Magazines 
Exec, Dies at 75 


New York, April 24—Arthur S. 


Moore, 75, retired vp, director and 
assistant general manager of 
|Hearst Magazines, died April 21 in 
University Hospital after a short 
illness. 

Mr. Moore was born in Cut- 
chogue, N. Y., and, as a young 
man, entered his father’s publish- 
ing business. His father, Stuart H., 
and his mother, Myra Drake 
Moore, were publisher and editor, 
respectively, of Ladies World. Lat- 
er father and son acquired Mc- 
Clure’s Magazine. 

Mr. Moore joined Hearst Mag- 
azines in 1922, first serving as as- 
sistant general manager and later 
as treasurer. During his years 
with Hearst, he was a director and 
treasurer of the Magazine Pub- 
lishers Assn. 

Before he retired in 1952, Mr. 
Moore was vp and assistant gen- 
eral manager in charge of admin- 
ieeae of all Hearst magazines. 


‘EDWARD L. BILL 
New York, April 24—Edward | 
Lyman Bill, 58, president of Bill 


'American Field Ambulance Serv- 
ice in France. Later, he served in 
| the air force of the French Foreign 
Legion. 

| Shortly after the war he entered 
the publishing business founded by 
his father, the late Col. Edward 
Lyman Bill. Following the death of 
|the founder, the younger Edward 
'Lyman Bill became president, and 
Raymond, his brother, who sur- 
vives, became board chairman and 
treasurer. 

Mr. Bill was one of the founders 
and a director of the Business 
Publications Audit of Circulations 
and also was a director of Nation- 
al Business Publications. 

He was active in a number of 
clubs and organizations, including 
the Adventurers Club of New 
York, Lotos Club, Canadian Club, 
Circus Saints & Sinners, Connecti- 
cut Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion and the Army Ordnance Assn. 


CHARLES H. SANDERS 

New York, April 24—Charles H. 
| Sanders, 55, director of Parliament 
cigaret sales for Philip Morris Inc., 
}died yesterday in Mount Sinai 
Hospital after a short illness. 
| Born here, he attended St. John’s 


Bros. Publishing Corp., publisher |College, where he was prominent 
of business papers, died April 22) in athletics both as a swimmer and 
jof a coronary thrombosis in Cape-|as football captain. During World 
town, South Africa, where he had! War I he served in the Navy. 

gone on a pleasure trip for his| He began his business career as 
health. He had flown to Lisbon a salesman for American Tobacco 


early this year and later sailed 
down the west coast of Africa. 
| Mr. Bill studied at the Univer- 


Co., became metropolitan § sales 
manager for Webster Tobacco Co., 
|then joined Benson & Hedges, 


First by far... 


CINCINNATI 
TIMES-STAR 


Media Records 1955 Year Book offers conclusive 
proof that the TIMES-STAR is Cincinnati's dom- 
inant evening newspaper . . . day in and day out, 
read by more people who buy more! Look at the 
TIMES-STAR lead in these maior classifications: 


Department Store 


(Main Store) 
Retail Grocers 
Retail Druggists 
New Passenger Cars 
TOTAL GENERAL LINAGE 


406,871 lines more than Post 


68,984 lines more than Post 
150,446 lines more than Post 
74, 779 lines more than Post 
284,063 lines more than Post 


REACHES MORE PEOPLE WHO BUY MORE... 


CINCINNATI  TIMES-STAR 


GENERAL ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES: O'MARA & ORMSBEE, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, DETROIT, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES 
FLORIDA REPRESENTATIVE: HAL HERMAN, MIAMI BEACH 


ment cigarets. 

Mr. Sanders was a life master of 
the American Contract Bridge 
League and won the eastern bridge 
championship in 1948 and 1949 and 
the Pacific Coast championship in 
1951. He also wrote a syndicated 
column on bridge for newspapers. 


IRWIN D. WOLF 

PrrrssurGcH, April 24—Irwin D. 
Wolf, 61, president of Kaufmann 
Department Stores and a vp of 
May Department Stores Co., died 
April 18 at his home here after 
an illness of several months. 

He was known in the adver- 
tising business for the Irwin D. 
Wolf trophy for package design, 
which he established. The trophy 
is awarded annually by the Pack- 
age Designers Council. 

Mr. Wolf spent his entire busi- 
ness career in the department store 
field. He was well known as a 
writer on merchandising and pack- 
aging, and received the 1948 award 
of the National Retail Dry Goods 
Assn. for “distinguished services 
to retailing.” 

Born in Paragould, Ark., and ed- 
ucated at Washington University, 
St. Louis, he started his business 
career as a clerk for the S. L. Jo- 
seph Mercantile Co., in Paragould, 
and shortly afterward became gen- 
eral manager. After service in 
World War I, he became a partner 
in Wolf & Bascho Cotton Co. In 
1922 he joined the Kaufmann or- 
ganization, and in 1935 became vp 
and general manager. He was 
named president in 1955. 

Among his many other activities 
he was vp of Allegheny Broad- 
casting Corp., chairman of the 
Allegheny County Transit & 
Traffic Commission, and president 
of the Allegheny Council of the 
Boy Scouts. 


GEORGE C. HUBBS 

GENEVA, ILL., April 24—George 
C. Hubbs, 80, veteran adman and 
the first advertising director and 
sales promotion manager of the 
old Dodge Brothers Motor Car Co., 
died in Community Hospital here 
April 10. 

Mr. Hubbs was born in Beloit, 
Wis. His first job in advertising 
was with the old Lord & Thomas 
agency where he was employed as 
a copywriter for 10 years in the 
early 1900s. 

His next job was with Dodge, 
where he worked for eight years 
organizing the company’s ad de- 
partment. After leaving Dodge, Mr. 
Hubbs worked in various advertis- 
ing positions with the Chandler 
Motor Car Co., the old Dunlap- 
Ward agency, U.S. Rubber Co. and 
Nash Motors. He retired from Nash 
25 years ago. He had engaged in 
free lance writing and lecturing 
since his retirement. Mr. Hubbs 
had been a resident of Geneva for 
the past 25 years. 


LEO SPITZ 

HoL._ywoop, April 24—Leo Spitz, 
68, former president of RKO Stu- 
dios and co-founder of Universal- 
International Studios, died April 
16 after a long illness. 

Born in Chicago, he took his law 
degree at the University of Chica- 
go and was admitted to the Illinois 
bar in 1910. He was president and 
board chairman of RKO from 1935 
to 1938. In 1943 he and William 
Goetz founded International Pic- 
tures. Later he arranged the mer- 
ger with Universal. Earlier in his 
career he had supervised the mer- 
ger of First National Pictures with 
Warner Bros. and had guided the 
reorganization of the Paramount 
theater chain. 

A horse racing enthusiast, Mr. 
Spitz was a member of the Illinois 
Racing Commission from 1932 to 
*41. He was commission chairman 
from '36 to ’41. 
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Grocery Buying Habits 


and Brand Preference 


90 FOOD PRODUCTS 


All purpose shortening, baby foods, bacon, 
baking mixes, baked beans, bread, 
butter, beef stew, candy, cat food, 
catsup, chili con carne, canned chicken, 
brand Chinese foods, coffee, cookies, 
cooking or salad oil, canned corn, 
cottage cheese, corned beef hash, 
graham and soda crackers, 
canberries—fresh and sauce, 
dessert powders, 
dietetic fruits and vegetables, dog food, 
flour frozen foods, frozen orange juice, 
canned fruit and vegetable juices, 
hot and cold breakfast foods, : 
jams jellies and preserves, ice cream, is 
liver sausage, luncheon meats, margarine, 
macaroni and spaghetti, milk, 
canned peas, peanut butter, pizza pie mix, 
potato salad, potato chips, soft drinks, 
rice, salmon, dry soup mixes, salt, 
tea bags, tea balls, tuna fish, wieners, 
peaches canned, sardines, sugar, 
meat sauce, 
refrigerated ready to bake biscuits. 


22 SOAPS, ALLIED PRODUCTS 


Powdered bleach; bleaching fluid; 
deodorizers; disinfectants; laundry starch; 
scouring cleansers; toilet soap; 

soaps and cleaning agents for dishes, 
fine fabrics, hardwood floors, ; 
household laundry, linoleum or tile floors, te 
painted walls and woodwork, 

rugs and upholstery; toilet bowl cleansers; 
floor wax; scouring pads, 

household ammonia; 

furniture polish, shoe polish. 


YN was 


WS 


23 DRUGS, TOILETRIES 


Anti-acids, deodorant, facial cream, A 
facial tissues, hair spray, 

hair tonic or dressing, hand cream, 
‘hand lotion, lipstick, nail polish, 

home permanent waves, 

safety razor blades, shampoo, 

electric shavers, shaving cream, 

tooth paste, tooth powder, toilet soap, 
toilet articles purchased in grocery stores. 


Here is the detailed report of 1956 grocery buying habits of 300,000 families 
in one of the nation’s great food markets. This is the 33rd annual edition of 
THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL Consumer Analysis with up-to-the-minute facts— 


Per cent of families using your type of product 
Per cent of users preferring each brand 

When they buy groceries—per cent by days 
Type of store and service preferred 

Dealer distribution of brands 

Comparisons with past years 


ALLIED GROCERY STORE PRODUCTS 


Cellulose sponges, cigarets, cigars, 
pipes and pipe tobacco, paper towels, 
aluminum foil, paper napkins, 

toilet tissue, wax paper, 

family income, employment. 


This information, all gathered since January 1, 1956, again shows competitive 
positions in scores of products and shifts in brand preference and product usage. 


If you haven’t already received a copy, write now and get the close-up details 


on local marketing and buying factors which influence your 1956 sales in the 
Milwaukee market. 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


National Representatives—O’Mara & Ormsbee, Inc. 
New York Chicago Detroit Los Angeles San Francisco 
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Selling with 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


is everybody's business 


Take apparel: 


Why is it that apparel advertising looks so right in the pages of 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED? Simply because, in the past 10 years, 
what SI calls “The Sporting Look’”’ has become an essential element 
in virtually all clothing for men and women. (See examples above.) 


Even evening clothes show the sports influence. Example: evening 
sweaters for the ladies . . . tartan dinner jackets for men. 


Of 21,000,000 men’s shirts sold last year, 15,000,000 were sports 
shirts. And even men’s business shirts now feature checks hitherto 
reserved for grouse runs. 


Sports and the sports way of life are today’s strongest merchan- 
dising trends. Think how sports have influenced the design of cars, 
of houses . . . pervaded the appliance business, men’s toiletries, travel 
and many, many more. 

A large number of advertisers are already selling with sports. And 
more and more are discovering the one magazine that furnishes the 
perfect background for these sales—-SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. En- 
joying SI’s background every week are more than 600,000 families 
with both the mood and the money to buy and enjoy the things 


SPORTS 


ILLUSTRATED 
CIRCULATION NOW MORE THAN 600,000 


BONDED cCOoLOR—Club Aluminum 
Products Co., Chicago, is using this 
color ad in newspaper gravure 
| sections to introduce its new line of 
jaluminum cooking vessels made 
colorful by a layer of Capri tur- 
quoise or hacienda red porcelain. 

The Buchen Co. is the agency. 


Club Aluminum 
Introduces Colors 


in Cookware Line 


Cuicaco, April 24—Following 
/nearly a year of market-by-market 
introduction and testing, Club 
Aluminum Products Co. will open 
a national advertising drive for its 
new Holiday line of colored cook- 
ing vessels with a four-color half 
page in Ladies’ Home Journal’s 
May issue. 
| Introductory national ads also 
| will be used in June issues of Bet- 
ter Homes & Gardens, Living for 
Young Homemakers and Redbook 
and in summer issues of Bride’s 
Quarterly and Modern Bride. 

The new line, which uses two 
colors—hacienda red and Capri 
turquoise, “‘the housewife’s favor- 
ite colors’—was introduced after 
the development by Club Alumi- 
num and E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. of a method of bonding por- 
celain to aluminum. Previously 
| the low melting point of aluminum 
had made this bonding impossible. 
The discovery consisted of a low- 
melting-point porcelain frit. 


= The initial test introduction of 
Holiday cookware was made in 
June, ’55, in Des Moines, with a 
four-color page in the Sunday 
magazine section of the Register & 
Tribune. Facing columns and space 
below the ad carried dealer list- 
ings. 

The same gravure-page intro- 
duction then was used in 26 other 
cities. The introduction tests were 
completed in April. Club Alumi- 
num also is using Housewares Re- 
view, Hardware Age, and a lam- 
inated aluminum page in Retailing 
Daily, plus other business papers, 
to promote distribution. 

Prior to market testing, the 
Holiday line was kitchen-tested in 
| 150 homes to check cooking, wash- 
|ing and handling qualities. 
| The Buchen Co., Chicago, is 
|Club Aluminum’s agency. 


Curtis Moves Ad Offices 

The executive advertising head- 
|quarters of three Curtis publica- 
tions will be moved from Philadel- 
|phia to New York on June 1. 
Magazines affected will be Holiday, 
| Ladies’ Home Journal and The 
Saturday Evening Post. Offices 
are being established at 555 Fifth 
Ave. for Morton Bailer, vp and ad- 
vertising director of the Post; 
Richard Ziesing Jr., vp and ad di- 
rector of the Journal, and Peter E. 
Schruth, vp and ad director of 
Holiday. Other advertising per- 
sonnel will not be transferred. 


Designer Named for Award 
Margit Fellegi, Cole of Califor- 
nia’s designer, has been nominat- 
ed for the first annual Sports II- 
lustrated American Sportswear De- 
sign award. Miss Fellegi designs 
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Marketing Needs 


' Should Determine 
| Product, Guild Says 


OAKLAND, April 24—“The 
time has passed when brilliant 
salesmanship will bail out a 
bad product or when fine ad- 
vertising will compensate for a 
sloppy sales job,” according to 
Walter Guild, president of 
Guild, Bascom & Bonfigli. 

At a meeting of the Institute 
of Food Technologists last week, 
the San Francisco agency man 
emphasized the need for adver- 
tising, sales and production to 
have exact knowledge of con- 
sumer needs and demands, and 
for these three departments to 
work together with “beautiful 
synchronization.” 

Mr. Guild cited statistics 
showing the competitiveness of 
modern food marketing as com- 
pared with a generation ago, 
and the need for teamwork in 
order to reach the buying ear of 
the consumer. 


= “In 1928 the average grocer 
stocked 867 items,” he said. “In 
1955 the average number of 
items stocked was 4,723. Twen- 
ty-five years ago the average 
canned fruit item competed 
with 23 others. Today it com- 
petes with 139 others. Twenty 
years ago flour mixes num- 
bered 17. Now they number 109. 
There were 16 cereals then. 
Now there are 91. Frozen foods 
have added 149 new items,” he 
said. 

With this sort of competition, 
Mr. Guild said, you can no 
longer stand at the plate for the 
count of three; now “it’s one 
time to bat and then out.” 

Pointing out that it was not 
at all unusual for salesmen to 
visit the factory to get a knowl- 
edge of production, Mr. Guild 
asked, “How about factory per- 
sonnel making periodic trips 
through the sales organization 
and through the advertising de- 
partment and advertising agen- 
cy to learn and understand the 
problems of advertising, and 
see what, if anything, they can 
contribute in the way of crea- 
tive marketing ideas?” 


® He indicted some production 
departments for “foisting upon 
the sales and advertising de- 
partments a product which was 
less than perfect from a mar- 
keting standpoint.” 

Technical perfection, Mr. 
Guild said, “is of the least sig- 
nificance. Far more important, 
is it psychologically better? 
Marketing knowledge which 
includes the consumer point of 
view is important to determine 
what is better, and production 
must be geared to the ultimate 
consumer.” 


Harvesters Join Movie-Tix 
Consolidated Cigar Sales Co., 
New York, has signed its Har- 
vesters cigars as the seventh 
national brand in the Movie-Tix 
Premium Plan, launched last 
month in the New York area by 
Cinema Diorama Advertisers, 
New York (AA, March 19). 
Under the plan, a label from 
any of the participating prod- 
ucts is worth 25¢ on $1 of movie 
admissions. Other brands tying 
in are Borden’s instant coffee, 
Borden’s Starlac, Good Luck 
margarine, Hoffman’s beverag- 
es, Ipana toothpaste and Scott’s 
facial tissues. Theaters include 
the New York and Brooklyn 
Paramount, Stanley Warner, 
Skouras, Randforce, Prudential 
and Walter Reade chains. 


Ted Cox PR Moves 

Ted Cox Associates, public re- 
lations company, has moved to 
larger offices at 140 N. Dear- 
born St., Chicago. A New York 


swimsuits. 


office also has been opened. 
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Yes, more people are talking about House & 
Garden than at any other time in the magazine’s 
history—and buying it too. 


Why this great interest? 


Simply this—now under the direction of W. H. 
Lowe, Jr. the editorial pages of House & Garden 
have acquired new vitality, created and presented 
to satisfy the needs of the high-income families 
who represent the quality home market teday. 
And, there are millions of them —all seeking a 
more gracious way of living. 


This surging H & G reader interest, combined 
with H & G’s unequalled power to move quality 
merchandise off the shelves of the nation’s lead- 
ing retailers, adds up to the best advertising buy 
in the quality home service field today*. 


If you sell a quality product or service for the 
home—you belong in House & Garden. 


*and at the lowest page rate in the field. 


Amerjea’s BUY-WORD for the 
BEST in quality home products. 


House Garden 


a Condé Nast Publication 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17,N. Y. 
Boston +« Chicago + Los Angeles 
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Advertising Age, April 30, 1956 


Newsprint Picture 
‘Isn't Optimistic,’ 


] Mette hope that the present lack 
of balance between supply and de- 
/mand will not continue, at least 
‘through 1956, and (3) that the 
announced speed-ups by the mills 
Says ANPA Report will serve only to alleviate, and 
(Continued from Page 2) not completely relieve, existing 
now paying $4 more a ton for the/ shortages. 
newsprint they consume, and most| “Every effort should be made to 
of them have been doing so since conserve every possible ton of 
Jan. 1. newsprint. If at all possible stocks 
|should be built up to meet emer- 
s “At an estimated yearly con-|gencies.” 
sumption in 1956 of 6,800,000 tons,” 
the report says, “it is seen that| McKittrick Names Reps 
this will cost publishers approxi- | McKittrick Directory of Adver- 
mately $27,000,000 more than they |tising Inc., New York, has ap- 
were paying in 1955.” ‘pointed J. Stewart Whitman, for- 
Today, the report notes, the sit-|merly with Fawcett Publications, 
uation is no longer “sensitive as to its sales representative in the New 
supply. It is now known that pub-| York territory. McKittrick also 
lishers will not be able to secure| has named Advertising Sales As- 
in the immediate future all the | sociates, Detroit, its representative 
newsprint they need. |in Michigan and Ohio. 
“In 1955 the 525 newspapers | 
reporting to the ANPA consumed Keqgne Joins Town Associates 
5,044,993 tons of newsprint—361,-| Robert J. Keane, formerly ad- 
295 tons more than in 1954. No one vertising manager of Group Pub- 
foresaw this tremendous increase’ |jshers Inc., New York, publisher 
in consumption even as late as/of Savings Bank Journal, has 
November, 1954,” the report says. 


joined the staff of Town Adver- 
Hackensack, 
N. J., as an account executive. He 
will set up a financial division to 
service and widen the agency’s 


tising Associates, 


financial accounts. Before his as- 
sociation with Group Publishers, 
Mr. Keane was on the advertising 
staff of the New York Herald 
Tribune, and was assistant to the 
media director at Blaine Thomp- 
son Co., New York. 


Bishop Joins Lang, Fisher 


Lang, Fisher & Stashower, Cleve- 
land, has appointed Dick Bishop 


director of marketing and mer- 
chandising, specializing in package 
goods. Mr. Bishop formerly was 
assistant to the president of Dana- 
hy Packing Co., Buffalo, and pre- 
viously was director of marketing 


of Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os-| 


born, Buffalo. 


Station Reps Elect Bagge 

Arthur W. Bagge, midwestern 
manager of Peters, Griffin, Wood- 
ward Inc., Chicago, has been elect- 
ed to the new post of midwestern 
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president of the Station Represen- , Stanley Moves Office 

tatives Assn. Inc., New York. A’ Stanley Publications, Chicago, 
four man Chicago executive Com-| pyplisher of Transportation Supply 
mittee, including John W. Davis, wows and Jobber Product News, 
John Blair & Co.; Roy Miller, Katz/ha, moved its general offices to 
Agency; Roger O'Sullivan, Avery-| 43) s, Dearborn St. The company 
|Knodel Inc., and William J. Reilly, 31;9 plans to move its New York 
Adam Young Inc., has been named ‘office to larger quarters within 
to work with Mr. Bagge. ithe next few weeks. 


Jeann Nielsen Joins Cody | 

Cody Advertising, Chicago, has 
appointed Jeann C. Nielsen secre- | 
tary-treasurer and client service | 


manager on electronic accounts. layouts for printed matter with scissors and 
Miss Nielsen formerly was client | paste pot. No obligation. Address... 


|service manager and an electronic | 
‘executive with Burton Browne Ad- | MULTI-AD SERVICES. INC. 


| vertising. Box 806M Peoria, Illinois 


An issve of the monthly Ciipper is yours to 
use without cost. You con create sparkling 


And one can’t UNSAY it! 

Maybe it was printed, broadcast, tele- 
vised. Somebody thinks it’s Libel, 
Slander, Piracy of his format or ma- 
terial, invasion of Privacy, Copyright 
Violation. Accusing Agency, Client, 
Performer—anyhow, a claim is made 


WRITE FOR DETAILS 
AND RATES 
_ EMPLOYERS ~ 

REINSURANCE 


THEN you should have our unique 

POLICY which is devised to take the CORPORATION 
sting out of the claim. This INSUR- PR eS ae zi 
ANCE is amazingly inexpensive. Get Insurance Exchange 
data and rates NOW, before any Kansas“€ity, Mo 
claim is lodged. id 


“Whereas the increase in ’54 over 
53 was .3%, in °55 the increase 
was 7.7% over ’54. 

“Increased consumption is con- 
tinuing in 1956,” the report says, 
“and most publishers say they | 
could use still more newsprint if| 
it were obtainable. Some have) 
turned to overseas markets and | 
have paid above-contract prices so | 
as to continue to serve readers 
and advertisers adequately. 


s “However,” the report says, 
“there is a definite problem in 
connection with such purchases. 
Overseas producers want all the | 
dollars they can get. Prices are 
based on what the traffic will 
bear. 

“When these overseas producers 
get reports of large amounts of | 
tonnage being sought,” the report 
points out, “prices rise according- 
ly. Many brokers deal in overseas | 
tonnage. When a _ publisher ap-| 
proaches more than one of these) 
brokers for say 1,000 tons, they | 
immediately contact the overseas) 
mills, advising the amount of ton- | 
nage desired and asking if it is| 
available and at what prices. If} 
several brokers approach the same 
mill, these producers believe that) 
more tonnage is desired than is| 
actually the case—and prices rise 
in line with the assumed need. 

“ANPA does not know the an- 
swer to this problem of inflated 
price,” the report admits. But “it 
does know that the situation exists 
and that only the publishers can 
find the answer if they do not 
want to pay even more than the 
normally high piratical prices be- 
ing asked on the spot market to- 
day.” 


s Commenting on _ conservation 
methods, the report notes that “a 
reduction of roll widths has been 
one method used by some newspa- 
pers through a reduction of column 
width. Some publishers had adopt- 
ed a 9-column format to save 
newsprint. 

“This is posing another prob- 
lem with advertising agencies 
which, because of the many vary- 
ing measurements of newspapers 
today, are having difficulty in 
knowing how to prepare engrav- 
ings and duplicate materials.” 

The report notes that “ANPA 
recently issued General Manage- 
ment Bulletin No. 27, April 4, giv- 
ing the measurements for the vary- 
ing column widths down to 11 pica 
columns. The bulletin is not and 
was not intended to solve this 
problem—which is a very real one 
—but it is hoped that by supplying 
the information contained in that 
bulletin the difficulty has been 
pointed up.” 

In conclusion, the report stresses 
that “newspapers should operate 
on the facts (1) that there is not 
sufficient newsprint to supply de- 
mand; (2) that there seems but 


CURTISS 


CANDY COMPANY 


The Curtiss Candy Company, 
founded by Otto Schnering, is wise 
in the ways of merchandising 
items for nickels and dimes. Among 
the delicious candy bars made by 
this company, Baby Ruth is a 
favorite of young and old. 


But Curtiss knows that among the 
young the sweet tooth is a powerful 
motivation for day-to-day purchases. 
In the junior-senior high school 
market alone teen-agers spend millions 
of dollars a week for candy. For all 
kinds of purchases, these teen-agers 
spend about four billion dollars 

a year of their own money. 


Consequently, Curtiss Candy 

recognizes the place of Scholastic 
Magazines in reaching this active 
spending market. Scholastic Magazines carry Curtiss advertising regularly. They take the product 
story to more than 1,750,000 subscribers and more than five million readers. They sell goods 
today. And they implant a product preference which will have a profound effect on Curtiss sales 
for a long time to come. 


The future of those who sell directly to Youth is very bright. The junior-senior high school market 
will grow in numbers by more than 50 per cent in the next ten years. It’s the fastest-growing 
segment of our population. It invites attention, just as a well-stocked candy counter invites the 
wide-eyed gaze of children. 


Your future is especially bright if you use Scholastic Magazines to sell this market. Many, many 
successful advertisers, with a brilliant past and a bright future, can certify to the pulling power 
of these magazines. 


SCHOLASTIC 


33 WEST 42ND STREET 


75 EAST WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO e 


MAGAZINES 


NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK 


1221 HEARST BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO 
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An agency’s primary responsibility to its clients 


“Elementary,”’ you might say. 


But unless everything an advertising agency does for its clients adds 
up, makes sense, is practical and shows good judgment, its service 
is not worth the hire. 


And these days, with so many gimmicks and extra added attractions, 
the fundamental of 2 and 2 making 4 is all too easily overlooked. 


DONAHUE & COE, INC. 


Advertising 
NEW YORK ATLANTA MONTREAL 
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THE NATIONAL NEWSPAPER OF MARKETING 


Motivationists and Advertising Practitioners 
Together Can Advance Ad Writing Art 


This is the second of two articles by Mark Wiseman, well known commenta- 
tor on the advertising scene, discussing the conflict between “scientists” and 
“artists,” “motivationists” and “nose counters,” over the basic approaches to 
the development of effective advertising. The first in the two-article series ap- 
peared last week. Mr. Wiseman, who has a long and impressive creative back- 
ground in advertising—with agencies, media and clients—believes that “op- 
posing” viewpoints are not really in opposition at all, and that they can be 
welded together to the important benefit of all advertising. 


By Mark Wiseman 

The injection into the advertising busi- 
ness, a creative business nourished on 
ideas, of any concept that smacks of sci- 
ence or exactitude inevitably raises the 
cry of “regimentation” from creative 
workers. 

On the other hand, certain practition- 
ers who seek quick results tend to greet 
any offer of exactitude with cheers if it 
appears to suggest that answers to ques- 
tions can be found “in the back of the 
book.” 

Both types of reaction attended the in- 
troduction of readership research and 
caused much of the confusion that still 
enervates its contributions. They are now 
rampant about motivational research, and 
similarly threaten its value. 


as Neither type of reaction is warranted. 
Reliable research data about human be- 
havior, from whatever source, produce 
neither formulas nor answers in the exact 
sense, because exactitude is not inherent 
in them. Motivational data can suggest 
some of the things we ought to do to 
achieve greater effectiveness, and some 
of the things we ought not to do; but they 
can’t tell us exactly what to do in any 
given instance, or exactly how to do 
what we should do. Unless we clearly un- 
derstand their utility and limitations, and 
interpret them creatively, such data may 
be worse than useless—they may be de- 
structively misleading. 

Any discussion of the subject must 
face the problem of terminology. The 
scientific method, which I described in 
my first article, is actually not a “meth- 
od” in the narrow sense, but rather a 
methodology—a procedural approach to 
problem-solving. Motivational research is 
literally a method and, like any other 
method, it uses certain specific tech- 
niques as means of learning. Not only 
are most of its techniques new to the ad- 
vertising practitioner, but so also are the 
terms that denote them. No wonder that 
he cringes at such mental jawbreakers as 
“thematic apperception,” “Rorschach,” 
“sentence completion,” “trend distribu- 
tion,” “depth interview,” “product gen- 
der,” and “company image!” 


a I don’t intend to define these terms 
here. What I hope to show is that, to eval- 
uate motivational research, we need to 
know little or nothing about either such 
terms or the techniques the researchers 
use. What we do need to know is what 
such research is trying to reveal and 
measure, what kind of information it 


digs up, and how such information can 


help us create more effective advertising. 
Can it tell us more than we now know 
about what interests people, how we can 
stimulate and intensify interest, and how 
we can avoid dullness and rejection? If 
we can answer “Yes” to this three-part 
question, then we certainly have sound 
reasons for considering it favorably, re- 
gardless of terms and techniques. 


Getting Specific 

Let’s start with the basic question: 
“What does motivational research 
study?” 

To answer, “It studies the totality of 
human behavior” (in the words of one of 
its exponents) helps us very little. While 
in its broadest sense this answer may be 
true, it is inapplicable to our purposes be- 
cause it is far too inclusive. As advertis- 
ing practitioners, we are not concerned 
with all aspects of human behavior, but 
only with those that affect the creation 
of marketing and advertising campaigns. 
We may at times have to consider cer- 
tain public and private (group and in- 
dividual) attitudes toward morals, eth- 
ics, and religion; but we are not con- 
cerned with the depths of these matters 
or their general sociological manifesta- 
tions. 

The specific aspects of human behav- 
ior on which we require enlightenment 
are those that relate to acceptance, re- 
jection, and choice. The function of busi- 
ness as it relates to the consumer is to 
satisfy certain material needs, wants, and 
desires. If it fails to do this, it goes bank- 
rupt. Advertising is the device by which 
business informs the consumer about the 
means it has created to provide satisfac- 
tion and on which it relies to offer cri- 
teria of choice. In studying the character 
and intensity of needs, wants, and de- 
sires, motivation research must study 
both the means of their satisfaction— 
the products—and the advertising fac- 
tors that lead to acceptance and rejec- 
tion of those means. 


ws I use the three words “needs,” “wants,” 
and “desires” because each represents a 
special type of emotion. A “need” is 
fundamental—for food, shelter, clothing, 
and other basic things without which the 
normal human being can’t live. A “want” 
is an important but not vital lack—com- 
fort, good health, companionship—depri- 
vation of which may cause emotions 
ranging from a vague sense of unhappi- 
ness to a consuming vexation and bitter- 
ness. A “desire” is the source of an im- 
pulse to possess something that is neither 
vital nor urgently important—a new hat, 


a color television set, a bigger car—sat- 
isfaction of which would cause pleasure, 
and frustration of which would cause 
disappointment. 

I've drawn the lines too sharply, of 
course—the three terms are often used 
synonymously or interchangeably; but 
their real differences are extremely im- 
portant to this discussion. Product adver- 
tising has almost nothing to do with 
basic needs: you find no advertising for 
food, shelter, and clothing in general, but 
only for types (classes) and brands or 
makes. There is a considerable amount of 
advertising that offers satisfaction of 
wants: medicines, savings bank service, 
educational books and institutions, safe- 
ty devices, etc. The bulk of all advertis- 
ing relates to “desires,” and its chief 
function is to provide its readers with 
criteria of choice which will induce pref- 
erence. It doesn’t “create desire,” as it 
has been long said to do: it guides and 
focuses desires that already exist in ei- 
ther active or latent form. 


a A woman who has five hats doesn’t 
“need” another hat, nor does she actual- 
ly “want” one (in the sense that she 
lacks head-covering); but if she sees an 
advertisement for a special style of hat 
that strikes her fancy, she may feel “de- 
prived” unless she buys it. The owner of 
a 1953 Ford in good working order nei- 
ther needs nor wants a Thunderbird or a 
Jaguar; but if he has suddenly come into 
money, and has been reading about these 
more glamorous vehicles, his desire for 
one (basically, a desire for the kind of 
prestige that they symbolize) may lead 
him to investigate both, and then he has 
to make a choice. The early advertising 
for television sets did not “create a de- 
sire” for entertainment, excitement, or 
cultural enlightenment—it merely of- 
fered a new and better means of satisfy- 
ing one or more already existing desires; 
and the only real difference between 
the function of such “category” advertis- 
ing and that of the more competitive 
“brand” advertising is that the competi- 
tive advertising, by offering specific cri- 
teria of choice (special features, etc.), 
helps to create brand preference. 


Begins By Studying Interest 


To be effective, any criterion of any 
kind of choice must be a factor of inter- 
est. Motivational research begins, for our 
purposes, with a study of interest. This 
fact has not been sufficiently emphasized, 
even by the motivationists themselves, 
perhaps because they assume that it is 
obvious. But in my opinion it isn’t at all 
obvious. “Interest” is a very imprecise 
term. In dictionary language, to be in- 
terested is to be in “the state of being 
concerned or affected, especially with 
respect to advantage, personal or gener- 
al,” which, for our purposes is no defini- 
tion at all. The kind of interest that con- 
cerns us here is purely and simply “self- 
interest”: the human disposition to re- 
spond to a stimulus that affects well- 
being, whether that stimulus produces a 
positive or negative reaction. The basic 


job of motivational research, therefore, 
is to discover the existence, if any, of 
various responses to given stimuli, and 
to measure their positive or negative in- 
tensity. : 

In order to reach general conclusions 
from which reliable predictions can be 
made—and, of course, it’s the ability to 
predict that we are seeking—the explo- 
ration of responses to stimuli must cover 
enough people of various types to be 
representative of the market (or what 
the researchers call the “universe”). 
When done by the so-called direct-ques- 
tion method—the traditional market-re- 
search method—the exploration may turn 
up all the information needed to provide 
grounds for deduction. 


ws Here is a case in point. A conventional 
market survey comprising some 27,000 
interviews revealed, among other facts, 
that a surprisingly large proportion of 
the users of a top-selling laxative (which 
I shall call Laxo) used it fer ills other 
than constipation, and that an even more 
surprising number of laxative users did 
not use Laxo, in spite of their acquaint- 
ance with it through advertising, because 
they didn’t consider it a “specific.” It was 
a simple matter to deduce from the find- 
ings that Laxo had been mis-advertised 
and in what respects. I doubt that mo- 
tivational research, using depth and pro- 
jection techniques, could have added 
much helpful information, although it 
might have obtained similar information 
with a smaller sample. 


Prunes, Motivational or Not 


Sometimes an a priori theory based 
upon limited observation is sound, but 
lacks sufficient behavioral evidence to 
support it to the satisfaction of a product- 
oriented advertiser. Take the we!l-known 
case of prunes. In a discussion of prune 
advertising some years ago, I suggested 
that “the prune” had a negative symbol- 
ism which the advertising was doing lit- 
tle to correct, and that this symbolism 
was impeding sales. The prune growers 
shuddered to admit that to many people 
(neither they nor I knew how many) the 
prune meant a “cheap boarding-house 
dessert”; that the phrase “an old prune” 
was used to describe an aged, wrinkled, 
dried-up, juiceless gaffer or crone; and 
that major emphasis on its laxative prop- 
erties gave the prune a medicinal as- 
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pect which, while both warranted and 
beneficial, not only was unpleasant to 
many potential users but tended to limit 
its market to sufferers from constipa- 
tion. If they’d stop calling it “dried fruit,” 
I continued, describe it instead as “the 
delicious California plum-prune packed 
with concentrated, sun-ripened flavor,” 
infuse it with smartness and freshness, 
and associate it with fresh foods, I 
thought they could overcome the nega- 
tive symbolism and put it on a lot more 
American tables. 


m You probably remember what hap- 
pened: a year or two later a motivational 
survey supported my contentions quan- 
titatively as well as qualitatively, and 
new, fresh advertising started the prune 
sales curve upward. The survey had the 
advantage of coverage and documenta- 
tion, and though its findings were neither 
new nor surprising, they were impressive. 
They identified the public interest as 
negative in terms that were incontest- 
able, and in a way which traditional yes- 
or-no research could not have done so 
convincingly. The point of the story is 
that sometimes the greatest value of such 
research is to confirm, document, and il- 
luminate an a priori deduction and take 
it out of the area of personal opinion. 


Areas of Real Assistance 


But of course where the motivation- 
ists’ methods can serve us most effective- 
ly is in situations that involve problems 
of inadmissible or sub-surface: concepts 
and attitudes, and this is where they 
“came in,” so to speak. Such problems 
are not essentially or primarily market- 
ing problems, although their solutions 
should and usually do point the way to- 
ward the explication of marketing prob- 
lems. 

We are all familiar with such situa- 
tions. They are all personal, and most 
have a strong social aspect involving the 
individual’s sensitivity to his social en- 
vironment in general and to the inquirer 
(interviewer) in particular. The emo- 
tions behind them are often a complex 
mixture: embarrassment, fear, guilt, 
envy, resentment, to name some of the 
negative and protective ones; as well as 
ego-hunger, loyalty, hopefulness, sym- 
pathy—the positive type. Both kinds are 
stimulated by the presence and personal- 
ity of the interviewer—by the occasion 
itself, in fact; and both affect truth in 
some measure, sometimes to the point of 
blocking or reversing it completely. The 
two-fold purpose of the motivationists’ 
techniques is to reduce interviewing ten- 
sion and induce truth-telling. 


ws Many advertisers insist that it is use- 
less to wander through the byways of a 
depth interview or to bother with the 
intricacies and “tricks” of projective 
techniques in order to discover such emo- 
tions. Many traditional researchers agree 
with thern. But isn’t it sheer prejudice 
tu take such a stand? Isn’t the real ques- 
tion one of objectives and circumstances? 
Isn’t it more constructive to take the po- 
sition that if perhaps we can’t get the in- 
formation we want in one way, we'd bet- 
ter try another way? 

In his “Critical Appraisal of Motiva- 
tion Research” given at the 1954 Michi- 
gan Advertising Conference, Allan 
Greenberg cf the Grey Advertising Agen- 
cy distinguished between “in-order-to” 
motives and “because” motives, the first 
being rational and usually obvious in 
answer to direct questions, the second 
being either the “irrational” or condi- 
tioned type whose revelation is blocked 
or twisted and can be reached only in- 
directly. To know which type (and both 
often exist) is the more important in its 
influence on the consumer’s or reader’s 
response may require both kinds of re- 
search. Then the problem arises: which 
set of findings will be more useful to the 
advertiser? The answer usually lies in 
evaluation through experience and cre- 
ative judgment. In any case, the planner 


and creator have a sounder foundation 
on which to build, and a richer source of 
ideas, than if they had to work without 
both kinds of facts. 


s This principle was demonstrated at the 
same meeting by the story of E. H. 
Weiss of Weiss & Geller about the offer 
of a pair and a spare of nylon stockings 
in a package of soup mix, which was not 
selling well. Direct questions brought 
“rational” answers for not buying: 
“didn’t need more stockings,” “didn’t like 
the idea of paying for a spare,” etc. 
Probing revealed a deep but inexpressible 
distaste for the idea, which he described 
as “feet in the soup.” 

On the other hand, it is reasonably cer- 
tain that only motivational research 
could have discovered the negative sym- 
bolism of the advertising which pictured 
tea as a pick-me-up for fatigue, nervous- 
ness, and irritability. Until the findings 
were in, no one seems to have suspected 
that most readers objected to identifying 
themselves with “tired, nervous, irrita- 
ble” people. A new campaign to “strong, 
healthy, energetic” people sent tea sales 
up. 

In dealing with inadmissible or hidden 
motives, we are again faced with a se- 
mantic problem. Many advertisers doubt 
or entirely reject the suggestion that 
there is any relationship between their 
“innocent” products and such portentous 
concepts as guilt, fear, anxiety, and in- 
feriority-feelings; and are puzzled by 
phrases such as “ego-satisfaction,” “per- 
sonal identification,” “security desires,” 
and “emotional involvement.” It’s too bad 
this kind of jargon has to be used, but 
we practitioners may as well accept it as 
a tool of thought and communication and 
do what we can to translate it into sim- 
ple terms. The motivationists are glad to 
help in this, but they are so used to the 
language that they forget unless we re- 
mind them. 


Getting the Job Done 

But suppose we accept the method and 
obtain the findings, what then? Well, 
here is where we “come in.” Here is where 
the real advertising thinking—planning 
and creation—begins. And it starts with 
interpretation. In some cases still, this is 
a matter of translation: the motivation- 
ist interprets in his terms, and we have 
to translate into ours—a situation that 
will gradually disappear as he learns 
more about advertising. 

To illustrate, let’s look at the problem 
set up by the finding that many people 
are “afraid” of banks and shy away from 
applying for loans because they may be 
considered improvident, lazy, or stupid. 
The motivationist explains: the bank is 
a symbol of authority (“the stern, scold- 
ing father”) and, unbeknownst to the 
respondents, occupies, in their minds, the 
position of social arbiter who might hold 
their reputation in its hands. 


s The interpretation and evaluation of 
this finding as it applies to a specific 
bank are functions of the creative work- 
er. They start an entirely new train of 
thought. If he is literal-minded, he will 
produce a campaign that says in effect, 
“This is a friendly bank—we are glad to 
help you with your financial problems. 
Come in and talk with us.” But if he 
has the kind of imagination that helps 
him, with this clue, to “see inside” the 
minds of those fearful people, understand 
them, and sympathize with them, he’ll 
play their feelings back to them. He'll 
show them a hesitant man outside the 
bank door. He’ll write a headline that 
says: “I hated to go through that door.” 
He'll write a _ text-lead that says: “I 
needed a loan. Our first baby was com- 
ing. I didn’t have cash enough to pay the 
doctor.” He’ll tell how the fear, the em- 
barrassment, the sense of shame, dis- 
solved in the first minute of talk. And the 
day his advertisement is published, peo- 
ple who have never entered the bank be- 
fore will come in carrying the advertise- 
ment. 


The Creative Man’s Corner... 


a trumpet off-key. 


amount of life insurance today. 


But How Much Is Enough? 


_ What a young family man should 


know about life insurance agente... 


We have admired the New York Life ads—and finding something to criticize 
in just one of them makes us feel a bit captious, By comparison with the re- 
mainder of the campaign, however, this particular message—about a life insur- 
ance agent—not only sounds off-key in the general symphony, but sounds like 


This is probably because it not only takes more than one swallow to make 
a summer but more than one panegyric to make a life insurance agent easy to 
swallow. There is nothing untrue or over-stated in the copy—let’s get that 
straight. It’s what’s left unsaid that throws the ad off-key. 

We think the message would have benefited greatly by a frank acknowl- 
edgement that most people consider a life insurance agent a nuisance. And 
that most life insurance agents have to make nuisances of themselves—because 
most people do not have a complete understanding of all that a sufficient 
amount of life insurance can mean to them. We think we would have at- 
tempted to spell this out, too—and given some idea of just what is a sufficient 


It’s our feeling that, despite the tremendous growth in the sale of life in- 
surance, the overwhelming number of people insured today are actually 
underinsured for what they want out of life and what they can actually af- 
ford. At the same time, we do not believe even New York Life can get this 
market by writing encomiums about its agents. We do not even believe its 
better agents (who, after all, are the better salesmen) will find this other than 
over-flattering and woefully weak in helping bring together agent and pros- 
pect on a level of greater understanding. 


This isn’t fiction—it’s a true story, and 
it illustrates what I mean in saying that 
the scientific method, using the tech- 
niques of scientific investigation, can help 
us blaze new creative trails. It is only 
one example out of hundreds—perhaps 
by now, thousands—many of them far 
more complex and more sensational, in 
dozens of different fields. 


Sights Too Low? 

Why, then, all the pother—all the re- 
sistance, confusion, and vindictive back- 
biting? Because, I think, our sights are 
too low. We’re stumbling over the peb- 
bles and ruts of techniques instead of 
striding toward the horizon of rich re- 
wards. 

As in other fields of experimental re- 
search, the motivationists have made, and 
are likely still to make, some mistakes. 
In their efforts to give service commen- 
surate with their fees (which are bound 
to be high in view of the training and 
skill of their interviewers and the time 
required per interview), they tend to ex- 
plore peripheral areas of behavior that 


are relatively unimportant. This some- 
times diffuses their findings and con- 
fuses their clients. Their reports are 
sometimes written as if directed to other 
research experts instead of to the plan- 
ners and creators to whom they should 
be most useful: such matters as descrip- 
tion of sample, coverage, and techniques 
belong in an appendix where a research 
director can examine them independent- 
ly, rather than in the body of the report. 
Although interpretation of findings is es- 
sential, they shouldn’t carry it to the 
point of recommending specific pictures 
and headlines; these are in the creator’s 
province. Or, if illustrative suggestions 
seem necessary, whether pictorial or 
verbal, their purpose should be made 
clear so they won’t be considered as 
prescriptive “musts.” 


# But these are details. In any stew 
there’s some gristle and water. By work- 
ing together in a spirit of hospitable co- 
operation and tolerance, the motivation- 
ists and advertising practitioners can ex- 
tract the meat. 
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Tips for the Production Man... 


Producing a Newsletter or Office Bulletin 


By Kenneth B. Butler 


(Mr. Butler is head of the Wayside 
Press and of Kenneth B. Butler 
& Associates, Mendota, III.) 


The production man doesn’t always 
have at his beck and call the facilities of 
the typesetter, engraver, and printer. 
There are a lot of office bulletins, house 
organs, publications for small profes- 
sional groups, and newsletters . . . where 
time, lack of funds, or short-run limita- 
tions simply add up to a job done on 
typewriter and office duplicating ma- 
chine. 

I’m sure you know what I mean: the 
product of the Mimeograph, spirit dupli- 
cator, or office offset press. 

Just recently I was thrust into the job 
of editor of such a newsletter. The budget 
being practically nil, the answer seemed 
to be production on a duplicating ma- 
chine, using typed stencils. 


a The first issue or two brought produc- 
tion problems so foreign to the facilities 
to which I am accustomed that I was en- 
tirely at sea, and to a certain extent still 
am. Now that I realize I am limited to 
whatever can be done on a typewriter, I 
am beginning to apply some of the prin- 
ciples of ordinary layout. 

To begin with, a newsletter comprised 
entirely of long lines such as are usually 
adhered to in regular typing of copy, 
seems so sluggish and uninteresting. But 
when you are denied all but typewriter 
type, what can you do? 

You may be able to afford, of course, a 
printed heading for the first sheet. This 
can introduce colored ink, and maybe a 
design or logo that is a little fancy. 

Then, occasionally, for variety, you can 
vary the column width. 


# Three columns to the page is a little 
terrifying to tackle, due to the extremely 
short lines, but I have seen it done. Two 
columns to the page is a device that will 
lend variety; it requires either a drawn 
column rule or a gutter of white space 
equal to about four typewriter spaces. 
Another interesting division of text is 
provided by a two-thirds page width 
plus one-third—an interesting change. 
Certain short items can be featured 


and interesting page breakup provided 
by indenting both sides of a block of 
copy. 

Then, too, we should not overlook the 
possibilities of the use, now and then, of 
zig-zag margins. These can be flush ei- 
ther right or left side, or zig-zag both 
sides. And don’t forget boxes! 


* * * 


As to headings, you are not limited at 
all to the choice between all caps or caps 
and lower. Underscoring sometimes 
helps, and it is possible to box heads by 
using typewriter characters entirely. 

Heads may be flushed left, or used as 
a lead-in to the copy. The head may be 
carried out in open space, with the mes- 
sage indented four or five characters. 
Another interesting variation is to carry 
the heading as a run-around either at the 
beginning of the text or down a few 
lines from the start of the item. 

Larger heads can be provided by the 
use of a lettering guide and a stylus pen. 

Some other suggestions involving 
placement and relation to text are shown 
in accompanying illustrations. 


% a a 


If text is long, occasional breathers 
may be achieved by use of star dashes, 
or by dots or other typewriter charac- 
ters at the beginning of an occasional 
paragraph. 

To conserve space, most office bulle- 
tins employ single space. Double space 
between paragraphs and triple space be- 
tween items then aid in giving relief to 
the page. 

Some of you are lucky enough to have, 
in your office, typewriters with italics. 
An occasional short item in italics also 
acts as a pepper-upper. If you have a 
typewriter with jumbo type, here is the 
perfect machine for an occasional banner 
headline. 

All in all, the duplicator machine for- 
mat is not so limiting as it first seems, 
if you but apply many of the principles of 
alert display composition. I am _ begin- 
ning to have fun with my newsletter as- 
signment, and here’s wishing you the 
same. 


Looking at Radio and Television... 


Television Goes International 


By the Eye and Ear Man 

The power of television is spreading 
throughout the world. The British are 
the real trail-blazers on the continent, 
not the Americans—because of their 
proximity, the international network, and 
the continental suspicion that Americans 
would sell their mothers for a buck. 

Fortunately, British commercial tv is 
showing sales results, as measured by 
Gallup in the form of strong brand pre- 
ferences in tv homes in England with 
the converted sets. (As you recall, all 
existing sets in England had to be con- 
verted to receive the new commercial 
channel at about $25 per conversion.) 

With a government-supported system 
offering cultural (i.e., dull) programs to 
satisfy the guardians of the people’s in- 
tellect, there is a balance satisfactory to 
most continental nations unused to the 
American free enterprise financing. As a 
result it is believed by some observers 
that within a few years, every major 
European country will have a Yankee- 
type commercial station operating. It is 
highly probable that goods that are uni- 
versally sold and labeled will be ad- 


vertised (in pantomime to a large extent) 
on an international hook-up of all NATO 
countries. 

The high cost of programming is one 
of the principal motivating factors in this 
addition of commercial tv. Even high set 
usage taxes supplied only a minimum 
amount of programming—30 hours a 
week or less—on a substandard basis. 
Many talks, old travelogs, political prop- 
aganda, interviews, and parlor games 
were the bulk of the programming be- 
tween occasional good dramas or music. 
(If this is culture, be thankful for “I Love 
Lucy.”) 

In effect, a handful of men were decid- 
ing what the masses should like with very 
little responsibility to anyone since the 
program directors in all countries are 
civil servants, underpaid but with im- 
movable security. The critics in the press, 
in general a group that would consider 
“Author Meets the Critics” an ideal pro- 
gram to replace “Toast of the Town,” 
are the principal motivators of non-com- 
mercial tv. 

As a result of indifference to mass pro- 
gramming, coupled with high set prices, 


YOU CAN DOLL HER UP—As long as you’re stuck with getting out that office publication 
or newsletter for club or association, you might as well enjoy it. Here are a few varia- 
tions that may soften the ennui of an all-typewriter job of composition. 


tv is in an infant stage all through Europe. 
The effect of programming better suited 
to the educational capacity of the great 
unwashed in England was to stimulate 
conversion, set sales, and to reduce the 
government channel to second place. This 
same change in programming will accom- 
plish similar results all over the world— 
and many American products will benefit. 
That’s where advertisers and their agen- 
cies come in. 


s While advertising agencies are to be 
found in most European countries, they 
are not always comparable to the Amer- 
ican model in form and function. Where 
there are agencies there are no personnel 
equipped to cope with television or even 
commercial radio. Yet large clients are 
rapidly entering the European and Latin 
American markets to attain further prog- 
ress through new markets with unlimited 
potentials. 

If this reasoning sounds logical the next 
step is what to do about it; usually an 
affiliation with an existing agency in a 
foreign country is the easiest solution. 
This is possible in most western Euro- 
pean countries, Canada, Latin America, 
Australia—but not everywhere. However, 
where possible this affiliation can be 
made economically with an indoctrina- 
tion of personnel on both sides by ex- 
change visits. 

Where affiliation on a spot commission 
basis is not possible and in countries 
where client expansion is beginning, such 
as Germany, Scandinavia, and other 
NATO countries, a modest office can be 
maintained with relatively low overhead 
in key cities. The man to head it should 
be a future leader in the agency whose 
career can be furthered by rotation in 
various countries in the foreign field. He 
should be single, young and thoroughly 


trained in all media—especia!ly electronic 
media, because these will be new and be- 
cause they are more complex than news- 
paper, magazine and poster advertising in 
which Europeans have excelled over the 
years. The office head should have crea- 
tive advertising and copy inclinations be- 
cause he will succeed or fail because of 
these skills. 


® Strangely enough, language is not 
necessarily a barrier. A man can be 
trained in the elementary aspects of a 
language quickly; most educated Euro- 
peans are completely conversant with 
English, and a bilinguaij office assistant 
can be hired inexpensively. But there is 
no short-cut to turning out good selling 
copy in any language. That is the key to 
this success. 

The next important commercial tele- 
vision market will probably be in Ger- 
many, a country which is showing re- 
markable economic vitality. There is 
every sign that aggressive electronic ad- 
vertising will produce an even stronger 
economy. Visitors from Germany have 
been studying U.S. advertising techniques 
in television and have been urging their 
government to let tv go commercial. 

Treasurers and comptroliers will look 
askance at some of these future foreign 
investments, but a modest overhead can 
and must be maintained until volume in 
billing is attained. A minimum of expen- 
sive traveling on the part of fun-loving 
home office executives is a must. Reliance 
on the man chosen to do the job on the 
spot is required. 

One thing is certain. The world is get- 
ting smaller. U.S. production is growing 
past the ability of the U.S. to consume it. 
Markets abroad are growing more allur- 
ing. Advertising alone will force the 


Just Looking... 


James McNeill Whistler (Mother 
Whistler’s son) used to maintain that 
anybody who wasn’t a painter had 
no business criticizing painting. 

He was shooting, of course, at such 
stuffed shirts as John Ruskin, who 
certainly wrote some of the most dis- 
mal drivel about art ever to get into 
print. 

I check all bets in the fine arts 
deal, but it does seem to me that Mr. 
Whistler’s general idea can properly 
be applied to a good many self-ap- 
pointed critics of advertising copy. 


= It has been said that every man has 
a sneaking idea that he could write 
a play or run a hotel. And to this might 
be added, or write advertisements. 


By Walter O’Meara 


Most decent citizens are able to sup- 
press all three of these dubious im- 
pulses; but others find an outlet by 
becoming dramatic critics, bawling out 
the hotel clerk, or setting up as experts 
on motivation and image-building. 

Greatly as I respect the integrity and 
intelligence of the latter group, I can- 
not refrain from wondering: 

How is it that a man who has never 
written a headline or made a copy- 
writer’s rough, and couldn’t hold 
down a job as a second string copy 
hand, is qualified to tell veteran pro- 
fessionals exactly how to make an ad? 

If anybody has the answer to that, 
I’d surely like to see it in equal space 
—which comes to about a page and a 
half of copy paper. 
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movement of goods abroad. Advertising 
that is the U.S-hard sell type. Clients will 
look to agencies for the same help they 


Salesense in Advertising... 


get at home. Training personnel now is a 
safeguard against buying them at high 
prices tomorrow. 


No Single Copy Philosophy Is 
Right for All Objectives 


By James D. Woolf 
Advertising Consultant 


A reader of AA, who is a college senior 
majoring in advertising, writes me that 
he is being reduced to a state of utter 
confusion by the sharp conflicts of opin- 
ion he observes both in the advertising 

journals and in text- 

ny, te) books, not to mention 

$n speeches by the elite 

. at adclub and associa- 

tion gatherings. “There 

are so many schools of 

thought, so many radi- 

cally opposed theories 

and concepts,” he says, 

“that I have very little 

faith in my ideas of 

Tones O. Weel what is right or wrong 
in any given case.” 

I can easily understand this young 
man’s bewilderment. Today there are as 
many schools of thought as there are 
fingers on his two hands. Here, briefly, 
are several: 

1. The reason-why, or Lasker-Kennedy- 
Hopkins, school. This is an American 
primitive which, say our impassioned 
young moderns, should have been buried 

. long ago in grandma’s moth-proof cedar 

‘chest. The philosophy of this school is 
based on the proposition that average 
human beings are at least moderately ra- 
tional and possess some reason and a fair 
degree of understanding. It embraces 
the belief, in the words of Claude Hop- 
kins, that “the only readers we get are 
people whom our subject interests. No 
one reads ads for amusement, long or 
short. Consider your readers as prospects 
standing before you, seeking for informa- 
tion. Give them enough facts to get action 
. . . Advertising is salesmanship.” 


= 2. What Ernest Jones, president of 
MacManus, John & Adams, dubs “the one- 
eyed schoo] of advertising.” The immod- 
erates of this sect hug to their bosoms the 
philosophy that all human behavior, in- 
cluding all buying in the market place, 
is motivated by psychic impulses and 
emotional hunger. Says Mr. Jones of this 
extreme viewpoint: “Following the one- 
eyed cult is about as silly as to copy a 
Cadillac ad when you have tractors to 
sell.” 

3. The entertainment, cr tickle-your- 
funny-bone, school. The creed of this 
coterie of admakers—at least of the im- 
moderates—is that most if not all people 
are so dreamy and nitwitted they are 
immune to copy which seeks to appeal to 
their self-interest. Their curiosity about 
the things they spend their money for, 
and about how these things will benefit 
them, is so astigmatic they are blind to 
conventional advertising. 

4. The blatant high-pressure school of 
importunate piichmen. The doctrine of 
this cult is founded on the notion that the 
surest way to persuade a hesitant cus- 
tomer is to clout him over the head with 
a baseball bat. 


® 5. The brag-and-boast school. The dog- 
ma of this sect embraces the tenet that 
the human race is so starry-eyed and 
gullible that the bigger the boast the 
greater will be its credibility. Brag-and- 
boast copy never appeals to the consum- 
er’s common sense, never tells how or 
why except in vague general terms. 


6. The nuts-and-bolts, or super-reason- 
why, school. For excellent examples, re- 
fer to any Sears or Ward catalog or mail- 
er. 

7. The tell-it-with-pictures school. The 
credo of this cult is based on the belief 
(a) that pictures communicate more 
understandably and convincingly than 
words, and (b) that people never read 
the small print. 


® Actually, there is no one copy philoso- 
phy that covers the water front. A letter 
to me from Bob Work makes this wise 
and important observation: “Good adver- 
tising starts with the recognition that 
there is no single school of copy and lay- 
out that is right in all circumstances .. . 
Too many advertisers fail to recognize 
this fact.” 


a 


FUNNY-BONE CULT—This ad is typical of 
comes out of the tickle-your-funny-bone 
cult. The creed of this sect appears to be 
that people have no curiosity about things 
that serve their self-interest; hence are re- 
pelled by conventional advertising. This 
approach may be ringing the bell for AC 
fuel pumps, but it’s not recommended for 
Steinway pianos or Elgin watches. 


Writers and speakers on advertising, in- 
cluding this columnist, are repeatedly 
challenged when they say something fa- 
vorable about this-or-that school of 
thought. Somebody declares that the rea- 
son-why copy of Claude Hopkins was 
great stuff, and immediately dissidents 
jump to the false conclusion that the Hop- 
kins technique is being urged as the right 
technique in all circumstances. 

Again, when somebody criticizes cer- 
tain specific instances of bad use of humor 
in copy, certain dissidents conclude that 
the critic is bitterly opposed to humor in 
advertising no matter what the circum- 
stances. Actually, in my opinion, there 
are undoubtedly occasions when a gay, 
light-hearted treatment for a gay, light- 
hearted product is likely to create a 
friendly feeling for the product. 

Or, still again, there are times, depend- 
ing on the product and the objective, 
when the right procedure may be an 
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EXCELLO...NOW OFFERS A 
SELF-PROPELLED ROTARY 


thet CUTS BETTER with LESS EFFORT in LESS TIME 
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MEINEKE & COMPANY Sermghieic Mimom Since IPOD oretieber) w/ tte Neen) Laue 
NUTS AND BOLTS—This Excello ad is, in my 
opinion, an excellent example of sales- 
manship-in-print. But I don’t recommend 
this type of treatment for Steuben glass, 
Van Raalte lingerie, or Miss Clairol. 
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STRICTLY EMOTIONAL—Beautifully planned 
and executed in view of the obvious ob- 
jective: to motivate people into using the 
telephone oftener than has been their 
habit. But copying this approach when 
you have television sets to sell, would, in 
the words of Ernest Jones, be “about as 
silly as to copy a Cadillac ad when you 
have tractors to sell.” 


overt appeal to an emotional hunger of 
the consumer, and I have frequently said 
so in this column and in my books. Yet 
certain one-track-mind readers accuse 
me of being hopelessly dated when, occa- 
sionally, I criticize the extremists of the 
one-eyed cult. The fact is, as long ago as 
1926 this observation appeared in a book 
of mine, “Writing Advertising”: “He who 
addresses the intellect only, leaving the 
feelings, emotions, untouched . . . will not 
produce action . . . The secret of persua- 
sion is to be found in the reader’s heart 
as well as in his mind.” No competent 
person in our business disagrees with 
Pascal: “The heart has many reasons 
which reason never knows.” 


® Speakers and writers frequently com- 
ment favorably on so-called nuts-and- 
bolts copy, and when this happens they 
are accused, especially by the brilliant 
young moderns, of being non-creative old 
fuddy-duddies. In certain circumstances, 
and not solely in the mail-order field 
either, I believe that nuts-and-bolts copy 
is 100% the right procedure. In many oth- 
er circumstances, obviously, such copy 
would be totally in error. 

There is something to be said, too, for 
the tell-it-with-pictures philosophy, again 
depending on the product and the objec- 
tive. Pictures of beautiful women plus 
“Modess because .. .” is credited with 
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NO JOKING HERE—This excellent advertise- 
ment doesn’t fool around with tickle-your- 
funny-bone copy, or with blatant brag- 
and-boast. This advertiser has every 
justification for believing that home 
owners are intelligent, sober-minded 
adults on subjects of this importance. 


Dramatic proof of the 


Gentle Power 


of LINCO BLEACH! 


Look! Even iodine stains vanish like magic! 


STRICTLY REASON-WHY—With no emotional 
overtone, this newspaper ad might have 
been produced by Claude Hopkins him- 
self. The new Linco campaign, of which 
this ad is typical, is reportedly upping 
sales. But the success of this campaign 
does not mean that the same technique 
would be right for Life Savers, say, or 
7-Up. 


doing a good job for Modess, and a treat- 
ment that is largely pictorial has certainly 
produced a distinctive and appealing cam- 
paign for Life Savers. But such successes 
as these do not mean that the same tech- 
nique is indicated for, say, Alcoa alumin- 
um foil or Metropolitan Life. 


® Writers and speakers on advertising 
have my heartfelt sympathy. To deliver 
an opinion (and I mean opinion) is to 
invite attack, even when that opinion is 
qualified by some such limiting phrase 
as, “depending on the product, the prob- 
lem, and the objective.” There is far too 
much absolutism and positivism today in 
what both practicing admen and academic 
theorists have to say about the “science” 
of advertising. 

I go along 100% with Bob Work: “Good 
advertising starts with the recognition 
that there is no single school of copy and 
layout that is right in all circumstances,” 
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A-Plus...or Surplus? 


Interesting figures the girls have there! Of course, Fat Jenny can come up with some 
measurements that Captivating Frances can’t match. 

But really now, if you were the teacher—who’d carry the most weight with you? 

The trouble is, it’s not always so easy to spot a surplus. Oh, a place like farming, sure— 
everybody’s heard of the surplus. But what of the surplus in BIG CIRCULATIONS? 
All those “‘farm”’ subscribers, are they really nourishing your sales . . . or might some of 
them just as well be in cold storage? 

We let our own list speak for itself: 1,440,000 farm families—repeat, farm families— 
91% of them living in the richest farm country on earth. That’s Capper Country! 
Class dismissed. 

What? You’re thinking of dating one of the girls later? Then do take a hint: Fat 
Jenny’s heavy on your budget, too.| For the price of a short fling with Jenny, you can 
date Captivating Frances all through the year. 
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On the Merchandising Front... 


Weiss Puts His Last Pox 
on Prognosticators 


By E. B. Weiss 

For some 12 years, and at least once a 
year, I have regularly put a pox on our 
economic forecasters and, in particular, 
on the annual and semi-annual prophe- 
cies of our professional economists. Now 
I am putting my sup- 
ply of pox in the 
freezer. Yes, this is 
the last pox I place on 
our economic prognos- 
ticators. And, with a 
bit of a sigh,’ I 
throw away the sev- 
eral thousand remark- 
ably inaccurate pre- 
dictions of economists 
that I have collected 
over the years. I have no further use for 
that gargantuan file. 

To anybody who continues to pay any 
attention to the business forecasts of our 
economists—-professional or otherwise— 
I recommend a reading of a devastating 
little book recently published. Its title— 
quite significantly, provocatively and un- 
equivocally—is: “The Failures of Eco- 
nomics.” 

Its author: Sidney Schoeffler. (And I 
hasten to point out that, unlike E.B.W. 
who in no way qualifies as an economist, 
Mr. Schoeffler teaches economics at the 
University of Massachusetts.) I should 
like also to direct attention to the fact 
that the publisher is the Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. The price of this fascinat- 
ing discussion of economic theory is $4.75, 
and I consider it to be one of the best in- 
vestments I’ve made in a book in a long, 
long time. 


E. B. Weiss 


s And now some little tid-bits from “The 
Failures of Economics,” any one of which 
persuasively convinced me that my long 
battle to unmask these false oracles, 
these unwarranted wearers of the pro- 
phetic bedsheet, has been taken up by 
much more worthy allies: 

“ ...in this period of intellectual fer- 
ment, of new horizons, of high-speed de- 
velopment and progress, the field of eco- 
nomics has advanced at only a snail’s 
pace. Most economists are all too pain- 
fully conscious of still being in what 
Starling called a state of ‘despairing im- 
potence’ with respect to the subject mat- 
ter of their study.” 

“While there have been some fairly 
sizable alterations in. the theoretical ter- 
minology employed in economics during 
the last 100 or 200 years, the power of 
accomplishment of economics—measured 
in the pay-off terms of prediction and 
control—has changed but little. Econo- 
mists could not predict the future course 
of economic events in the early days of 
the discipline and they cannot predict 
the future course of events today. They 
could not foretell, with assurance, the 
consequences of given economic policies 
then, and they cannot foretell with assur- 
ance the consequences of economic poli- 
cies today. They could not formulate ef- 
ficacious procedures for reaching given 
objectives then, and they still are not 
able to do so.” 


a “...equally expert men may, and 
usually do, reach diametrically opposite 
conclusions, none of them can really as- 
sert anything with assurance, and the 
element of subjective judgment (more 
accurately: prejudice) is the predomi- 
nant factor . .. Even when professional 
opinion is virtually unanimous, we still 
cannot depend on it. Almost all econo- 
mists, for example, wrongly predicted a 
sharp postwar recession for 1945-1946. 
The ability to predict and to take effec- 
tive action implies a considerable intel- 


lectual grasp of the controlling principles 
of the subject matter concerned. It is that 
kind of mental grasp which has been at- 
tained in many of the other disciplines 
and which is still, after all these years, 
lacking in economics today.” 

“J. A. Livingston, the financial editor 
of the Philadelphia Bulletin, has the in- 
teresting habit of asking some 50 of his 
fellow economists, every six months, to 
go out on a limb. He asks them where 
they think the Federal Reserve index of 
industrial production will stand six 
months hence. 

“Questioned in early June (1952), his 
experts came up with this concensus: an 
eight-point rise in the FRB index over 
the second half of this year, to a level of 
222. Thereafter, a three-point dip in the 
first six months of 1953, and a five-point 
decline in the second half of next year. 
The Livingston poll covers economists 
from labor, government and universities, 
as well as from banks, corporations and 
investment houses. Despite this divers- 
ity of background, there has been a con- 
siderable uniformity in the economists’ 
answers. Most of them have been wrong 
most of the time.” 


sw “More significant, however, is the di- 
rection in which the forecasters erred. 
Three times in 1946 and 1947 they looked 
for a major downturn that did not de- 
velop, and three times in 1949 and 1950 
they again were bearish and wrong. They 
missed the actual drop in business in be- 
tween, in 1948, and were over-optimistic 
again in June, 1951, mainly because they 
misjudged the inventory situation.” 

“A. M. Raub of Dun & Bradstreet Inc. 
told a group of cost accountants that 
short-term business forecasting—that is, 
for periods of six to nine months—is 
more accurate when based on a sampling 
of the opinions of business executives 
than when based on studies by econo- 
mists and government experts.” 

“It is often pointed out that economic 
theory and economic analysis must of 
necessity deal with a greatly simplified 
picture of the economic system. The ‘real’ 
system, with its millions of components 
and billions of interconnections and pos- 
sibly trillions of transactions, is so fan- 
tastically complex that the very attempt 
at faithful realism in such a context is 
idiotic. The economist has no choice but 
to invent simplified constructs and to op- 
erate with them in his regular work. 
And, since his simplified constructs are 
inevitably somewhat unrealistic, his re- 
sults cannot reasonably be expected to 
be in perfect, or even very close, cor- 
respondence to the events of the real 
world. That fact may be regrettable, but 
it is also unavoidable. The human mind is 
not infinite in its capacity, and it is ob- 
viously necessary to take its limitations 
into account. The meteorologist, for ex- 
ample, finds himself with much the same 
type of problem as the economist.” 


= “Many social scientists like to stress 
that, whereas the various natural sci- 
ences deal with a subject matter whose 
behavior is governed entirely by scien- 
tifically ascertainable laws of nature, 
they have to deal with the behavior of 
beings who are governed, at least to some 
extent, by their own noncaused ‘will’. 
This will is ‘free’, in the sense of not be- 
ing a consequence of natural forces that 
are amenable to scientific study, and 
hence will necessarily frustrate any at- 
tempts at prediction by students of hu- 
man behavior. It is therefore impossible, 
in principle, ever to reduce economic 
phenomena to rules and laws.” 

“It should be mentioned here, however, 


that the effect ‘of the forecast or of the 
policy on the behavior of economic agents 
frequently works in favor of, rather than 
against, the economist. It is well known, 
for example, that many a_ pessimistic 
forecast turned out to be true simply be- 
cause people believed the forecast and, 
by their subsequent  retrenchments, 
brought about the predicted state of af- 
fairs.” 

“The progress of economics has been 
and is so painfully slow because the 
concepts, the analytical tools, and the 
investigative tools employed by econo- 
mists have been and are basically in- 
compatible with the subject matter that 
economists study. Economists have been 
and are doing something akin to working 
on steel with wood-working tools, study- 
ing the nucleus of the atom with a stetho- 
scope, or trying to type an English mes- 
sage on a Chinese typewriter. As a result 
of this peculiar method, the activities of 
most of them are foredoomed to ineffec- 
tiveness insofar as useful applications are 
concerned. Something, to be sure, is ac- 
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complished by their work—but hardly 
enough to justify the strenuous efforts 
involved.” 

“The record of performance of eco- 
nomics in the field of prediction and pol- 
icymaking has been and is so very poor 
because the concepts employed by econ- 
omists are, with few exceptions, utterly 
unsuited to the requirements of their 
task ... economists have become ac- 
customed to committing a considerable 
variety of artificialities in their collec- 
tion, treatment, and interpretation of 
data. They artificially mechanize, artifi- 
cially simplify, artificially generalize, ar- 
tificially systematize, artificially fixate. 
artificially factorize, artificially close, ar- 
tificially semiclose, and artificially iso 
late . . . Unavoidably, therefore, predic 
tions about economic reality which are 
produced with the aid of these tech- 
niques are quite undependable, and pro- 
fessional economics has been and contin- 
ues to be a relatively ineffectual debat- 
ing society.” 


Looking at the Retail Ads 


By Clyde Bedell 


(Mr. Bedell is a consultant in cre- 
ative advertising and advertising 
training.) 


There is no question but that the aver- 
age ad that approaches its selling task 
obliquely is a duffer. But here’s one that, 
according to the standards by which I 
judge, achieves precisely the purpose it is 
intended to—from the standpoint of at- 
tention and readership. 

It would be hard to pass this up in any 
paper. The Napoleonic attire and the air- 
liner demand investigation. The headline 
helps. 

Then quickly the ad sets you straight 
and enables you to see why this illustra- 
tion was used. It does not attempt grad- 
ually to seduce you into the essential 
story. That saves the day for readership 
and good will. 

The copy does a fair start on its selling 
job too. 


s But readers of Brillat Savarin and 
M. F. K. Fisher and others who write 
about food, are interested in precisely 
the same benefits as those who respond 
to the paragraph on Careme. They are 
moved not so much by broad claims, as 
by the words that make taste buds begin 
to perk up, and salivary glands come alive. 

It is nice to know that a “great cul- 
inary tradition is to be rekindled.” But it 
is flavor and aroma and bouquet and 
succulence and deliciousness and sauces 
and gravies and meats and viands and 
sweets and wines and gustatory pleasures 
and “a mouth flooded with delight” that 
make readers make a date with a plate. 

This good ad would, in other words, 
have been better if it had achieved a 
greater intensity of impression through 
the magic of a few wonderful food words, 
I think. 


s Another thing: I clipped this ad from 
the paper, being well impressed with it 
despite its bob-tailed copy. At the mo- 
ment I read it, I thought it might be nice 
to try that new restaurant. Many days 
later when I went through my tear sheets, 
I had for the first time since reading it 
some recollection of it. 

My theories of selling, arrived at al- 
ways in the school of “effort for response,” 
lead me to believe that a great amount of 
advertising that cannot have immediate 
response is largely wasted because of no 
memorable rnviTaTIon to the reader to 


remember. 
This ad has no invitation whatever. If 
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it is an ad to attract business it d 
say so. If they want the reader t 
in, it’s a secret. If they wanted tk 
be remembered until opportunity 
to try the place, I believe it wou 
been well to make that clear. 


« Had I been paying for the ad,Iv 
have liked something at the bottom that 
would say in effect: “Right now, deter- 
mine that you will remember to enjoy 
this really new and different experience 
in Chicago. When can you come?” 

It costs no more to ask the reader to do 
something positive, something extra. And 
it can pay off handsomely. Of course, if 
this restaurant has been unable to take 
care of the business it already has, they 
need no more business, and bob-tailed 
copy was all that was required. 
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Yes, there’s plenty of pulling power in Western designed- 
and-produced advertising and promotion literature, dis- 
plays and printed or lithographed material . . . now serving 
many of the country’s leading advertisers. 

Packed for action is the Western team of creative artists, 
sales engineers and skilled production experts, in the plan- 
ning and production of a wide variety of requirements... 
at four strategically located plants across the nation. 

Smooth sailing is the answer for the advertiser and 
buyer of printed and lithographed material . . . with the 
knowledge that every phase of the work, from the original 
planning to the final shipping and distribution, is all 
accomplished under the same roof and the same expe- 


rienced supervision. 


RACINE, WIS. 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
ST. LOUIS, MO 
HANNIBAL, MO. 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 


ATLANTA, -GA. 
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ait | Britain. Johnson & Johnson spon-|increase of 18.6% over 1954. Rev- | stands, or 50¢ at the publishing 
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Agencies’ Credit 
in Healthy State, 
ANPA Is Told 


(Continued from Page 3) 
were no failures among the ad- 
vertising agencies. 

The report of the committee on 
ad agencies pointed out that since 
last year’s meeting the ANPA “has 
issued a new book of agencies 
which have applied for and been 
given credit ratings on the basis 
of information demonstrating that 
they (1) are engaged in the busi- 
ness of developing, servicing and 
placing national advertising in 
newspapers, (2) assume sole lia- 
bility for full performance of their 
contracts with publishers, (3) are 
making prompt payments, (4) are 
morally responsible, and (5) main- 
tain a minimum of 25% of their 
average monthly billings in liquid 
capital and surplus.” 

While there have been “many 
mergers and consolidations” of 
agencies in the past 12 months, 71 
agencies have been added to the 
credit book out of 105 applica- 


started 30 years ago, is now “ob- 
solete.” Proposed instead is a sys- 
tem in which dues shall be based 
on gross minimum national adver- 
tising rates and circulations. 


|@ If the ad rate is 5¢ or less, the 
|paper pays $20 for each cent of 
such rate. And if circulation is 
under 5,000, the tab is $30 a thou- 
sand. The top brackets are over- 
20¢ ($50 for each cent) and over- 
300,000 circulation ($1,365 per 
thousand, plus $1 a thousand over 
300,000) . 

The board further recommended 
that dues for members outside the | 
U.S. be “at the rate of one-half | 
of the rates paid by U.S. members | 
on the basis of circulation as set} 
forth above, plus a rate equal to 
$18 for each cent-per-line of the 
minimum gross national advertis- 
ing rate charged.” 


FCC Discrimination 


s “Continuing bias” against news- 
papers is discernible in the actions | 
of the Federal Communications | 
Commission, according to a re-| 
port given to the ANPA by its 
federal laws committee. 

The committee said that newspa- 
pers lose out whenever there is 


tions. In addition, 50 agency names 
were removed from the book, 53 
credit ratings were transferred and 
226 credit ratings were changed. 
Of these latter, 130 were increases, 
76 were decreases and 20 were} 
“other changes.” 
s Prior to the 1955 convention, | 
ANPA requirements for credit 
ratings included a rule that agen- 


jsaid the publishers’ 


another applicant for a tv o? radio 
channel. The FCC, it said, “holds 
against the newspaper on the 
'ground of ‘diversification of mass 


|communications.’ 


“No agency of government,” 
committee, 


| “has the right to discriminate 


against newspapers because they 
|are newspapers,” adding that the 
|ANPA expects to voice “strenu- 


| court. 


|® In reviewing the strike picture, 


89 


diction over them continues to be; mittee said ominously, “If the;committee. Mr. Chelf succeeded 
a sore subject; photographic com- efficacy of this union record is Vernon Brooks, associate business 
position, automatic typesetting, judged on the record of these| manager in 
high-speed transmission, high-|three walkouts—one started by | charge of adver- 
speed printing presses and other | ITU and the other two demmiasied tising of the New 
devices make the problem urgent. | to a large degree by ITU—a nkienl York World Tel- 
ANPA feels that publishers have| man may well doubt his leaders’ egram & Sun. 

four alternatives: (1) Adopt 1956! boasts of victory.” Louis A. Weil 
ITU laws and ITU photocomposi- | Strike statistics show 232 strikes Jr. of Federated 
tion language; (2) refuse ITU de-|in the 11 years from 1945 through | Publications Inc., 

Grand Rapids, 


mands with smal! risk of strike, | 1955, of which 144 were ITU| 
since ITU has not risked a strike | strikes. was named vice- 
chairman of the 


on photo-composition; (3) nego-| 
BofA board, and 


tiate indefinitely and (4) compro- 
mise on jurisdiction. JONES SUCCEEDS Walter C. Kurz, 
advertising direc- 


ANPA advises members that ru SWAN AS BofA HEAD | 
has no more right to lay down and| New York, April 27—Richard L. | tor of the Chicago Tribune, is the 
enforce a unilateral policy than|Jones Jr. of the Tulsa World and|new vice-chairman of the plans 
has an employer and that a strike | Tribune was named today to suc- committee. 
to compel publisher compliance | ceed Joyce A. Swan as board 
with ITU laws or new process| chairman of the Bureau of Adver- 
clauses makes that union subject|tising, American Newspaper Pub- 
to contempt proceedings in federal} lishers Assn. Mr. Swan is vp and 
general manager of the Minne-| 
apolis Star & Tribune. 

Gordon Chelf, advertising direc- 
and conceding that the Brooklyn,|tor of the Philadelphia Inquirer, 
Oklahoma City and Detroit strikes|was named earlier this week to 
were big strikes, the ANPA com-|be chairman of the bureau’s plans 


R. L. Jones Jr. 
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18 Cliff St., New York 38 


TV ADVERTISERS: 


You are not covering 
South Bend- 


ety) | | 


New York, April 25—A tradi- In the 1955 meeting, it was re- 
tional highlight of the Bureau of ported that national advertisers, 
Advertising’s part of the ANPA spent $594,120,000 in newspapers 
annual meeting here is announc-|—a decrease of more than $6,000,- 

‘| ing the total spent by national ad-|000 from the _ record-breaking 
| vertisers in newspapers. But in| $601,200,000 reported for 1954. 
| the BofA session today no refer-| 
7 ence was made to billings. The ® The bureau did, however, report 
figure, it was said, has not yet| today that national linage has been 
been worked out. Maybe next | continuing its upward trend in ’56, 
) week, some time. |registering a gain of nearly 4% 
Last December the bureau put over March a year ago, and a 
} out a “conservative” prediction | boost of better than 13% over last 
that national advertising would hit year’s first quarter. Every linage 
a new high of $675,000,000 for | classification, the bureau reported, 
1955, and that 1956 -vould see ajhit its highest point on record, 
total of more than $700,000,000.|both for March and for the first 
Two months ago the BofA report- | quarter. Best gain was made by 
ed that total national linage was automotive, up 23.6% for the quar- 


| 
| ‘55 Data Unready, but BofA Sees ‘56 Gain | 


ee) 


Indiana’s 2nd arket- 


Please don’t tuke our word for it. 


up 13% in 1955. 


ter. 


cies needed a minimum of $5,000 | 
quick liquid capital if located in 
cities with fewer than 50,000 peo- 
ple, $10,000 in cities with more) 
than 500,000 people and $20,000 in 
New York. This regulation was, 
dropped as not meeting “present-| 
day conditions.” 


s Another report informed the 
convention that 28 mewspapers)| 
have joined the ANPA since last 
April. During the same period, 
ten newspapers left ANPA, four | 
suspended publication and one 
merged with another. Total ANPA 
membership now stands at 814. 
New members include the Or- 
lando Sentinel & Star, Wichita 
Beacon, Raleigh Times and the 
Journal, Ottawa, Ont. Among 


ous opposition” to any such gov- 
ernmental action. 


Labor 


= The ANPA met on the heels of 
a fairly quiet labor year. Nine 
strikes hit 17 newspapers last year, 
the third smallest total in a decade. 
But some of the strikes were 
severe and costly. The Brooklyn 
Eagle was closed; Detroit newspa- 
pers were shut down for 46 days, 
at a cost in revenue and wages of 
$15,000,000; an Oklahoma City 
strike was expensive but failed to 
stop publication. 

In the report of ANPA'’s special 
standing committee, heavy empha- 
sis was again placed on arbitration, 


Check the viewer reports on the South 
Bend Market—either A.R.B. cr Pulse. 
They all show that WSBT-TV com- 

pletely dominates the South Bend 

market. The latest A.R.B. report 


combined! 


Chicago stations are included in the 


‘ (February,1956) tells the same story, It 
shows that WSBT-TV carries the top 13 
shews and 23 of the top 25! It also reveals 

that more viewers watch WSBT-TV during 
the prime daily viewing hours of 6:30 p.m. 

to 10:30 p.m. than watch all other stations 


A.R.B. 


report. They reach only a handful of 
viewers. It all boils down to the fact that 
you just don’t get television coverage in 
South Bend, Indiana without WSBT-TV! 


This is Indiana’s 2nd market in population, 
income, sales—and one of the Nation’s rich- 
est. Get the whole story. Write for free 


newspapers resigning from the| Which the committee feels can 
group were the Colorado Springs Save local bargaining by prevent- 


Free Press and the Tribune, Mesa,| ing strikes. In 1955 there were 80 
Ariz. |ANPA arbitrations which averted 


‘ market data book. 


PAUL H, RAYMER (€0., INC., NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


Beginning July 1, membership) 
in the ANPA is going to get more 


losses, and the number of arbitra- 
tion awards has nearly quadrupled 


expensive, if an action taken to-|in the past decade. 

day by the ANPA board gains ap-| The committee also called atten- 

proval. Minimum dues, the board/| tion to the problem of fringe bene- souTH 

said, should stay at $150 a year,| fits, pointing out that more than 

while maximum dues should ad-|200 publishers reported in an BEND, 

vance 15%, from $7,500 to $8,625. | ANPA survey that almost 17% of IND. 
Dues currently are based on the| their total labor costs are now 

minimum gross average national | fringe benefits. CHANNEL 

advertising rate, plus the number | CBS... A CBS BASIC OPTIONAL STATION 34 


of composing room machines used | 
by each paper. But this structure, | 
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= New printing processes and the 
question of who shall have juris- 


o kee eeech Biche 24 teeeoionews naewiad. | 
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McCrea 
citep—Max Banzhaf, director of 


strong Cork Co., was presented a citation of merit from the Poor 

Richard Club of Philadelphia, for a “broad vision and alert mer- 

chandising sense that have scored notable advances in the special 

sphere of industrial advertising.” George Neil, general manager of 

the Philadelphia Inquirer and club president, makes the award 

while Alfred C. McCrea, national trademark manager, Reuben H. 
Donnelley Corp., looks on. 


Banzhaf 


Neil 
advertising and promotion, Arm- 


On the International Scene... 


Romans to See Typical Supermarket 


e The National Assn. of Food 
Chains is designing, equipping and 
stocking a “typical American su- 
permarket” for exhibition in Rome 
from June 17 to June 24. The ex- 
hibition, designed to promote 
worldwide interest in self-service, 


one-stop shopping, will coincide | 


with meetings of the International 
Congress of Food Distribution and 
the International Food Chain Assn. 


@ Robert Collier, formerly with 
Handy Associates and the interna- 
tional division of Standard Brands, 
has joined General Foods Corp. as 
sales and advertising manager for 
Latin America. 


e The International Visitors Cen-| 
ter, New York, has established a| 


creative linguistics department to 
assist advertising agencies, pub- 
lishers and other companies with 
their specialized language prob- 


lems. IVC will rewrite in foreign | 


|languages ad copy, publicity re- 
leases, direct mail, point of sale 
|material, sales promotion letters, 
radio-tv scripts, brochures and 
leaflets. 

The new department will also 
analyze and write synopses of 
foreign literary pieces. Still anoth- 
jer service will be on-the-spot 
reports on media, marketing 
and merchandising in countries 
throughout the world. 


® Allen B. DuMont Laboratories 
has opened a European office in 
|Milan, Italy, to maintain closer 
contact with DuMont distributors 
and licensees in Europe. 


\¢ “The Adventures of Robin 
Hood,” the first British filmed 
series to appear on American net- 
work television, has been sold for 
showing in Japan and Australia 
this fall. The show is currently 
running in the U.S., Canada and 


LAN ILLUSION 


is that a fine idea, 
expertly illustrated 
and written, 


is all that is needed 


to make a 


¥ 


that idea, 


must be delivered to readers 
by fine reproduction . . . 


and this requires 
fine photoengravings. 


€outins, MILLER & 


> LETTERPRESS 


333 WEST LAKE STREET. 


The hard fact is 


AMERICA’S FINEST PHOTOENGRAVING PLANT 
GRAVURE 
AT WACKER DRIVE 


| OF ADVERTISING 


fine advertisement. 


art, and copy 


HUTCHINGS, INC 


< 


| Britain. Johnson & Johnson spon- 
|sors the series in America and 
| Canada. 


| 


\° Some 200 American companies 
|will show their products next 
|month at the International Trade 
Fair in Paris. The U.S. Department 
of Commerce is sponsoring the ex- 
hibit, which has as its theme, “In- 
dustry for Leisure.” 


e Vergil D. Reed, research vp of 
J. Walter Thompson Co., was a 
member of an American trade mis- 
sion at the Japanese International 
Trade Fair, held in Tokyo from 
April 8 to April 22. Prior to! 
manning the booth at the fair, Mr. | 
Reed and three American business | 
men toured 12 Japanese cities to) 
inform their Japanese counterparts 
about U.S. trade policies and busi- | 
ness practices. 


@ The German Tourist Informa-| 
tion Office reports that more 
Americans are visiting West Ger-| 
many, they are staying longer and 
spending more. Statistics on 1955 | 
traffic show Americans accounting 
for 1,166,303 overnight stays, an| 
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increase of 18.6% over 1954. Rev-| stands, or 50¢ at the publishing 
enue from Americans came to a office. Plans are for a revision of 
whopping $62,404,095, a jump of| the guide every six months. 
38.7% over 1954. 

e The May issue of Popular Pho- Publicker Subsidiaries Name 
tography carries what is called| Laws Associates for PR 

“the largest single photographic) The liquor subsidiaries of Pub- 
promotion ever to appear in a con- licker Industries, Philadelphia, 


sumer magazine.” It is a 48-page 
advertising section devoted entire- 


ly to the German photographic in- | 


dustry. 


‘Do-It-Yourself Buyers 
Guide’ Published by Solk 

A new “Do-it-yourself Buyers 
Guide” has been published by 
Charles C. Solk, 10 N. Clark St., 
Chicago. The 160-page book in- 
cludes 8,278 listings of companies 
which supply tools, materials and 
supplies for do-it-yourselfers. In- 


| cluded are offers of kits to make 


an electric organ, helicopter, fish- 
ing rod and swimming pool. The 
directory also contains instructions 
and diagrams for 12 projects 
which can be completed in home 
shops with simple hand tools. 
The directory is 35¢ at news- 


have appointed Bradford P. Laws 
Associates, a Negro public relations 
company in Philadelphia, to help 
|plan for expansion in the Negro 
market. The move is the first in 
a series of a long-range program 
designed to work closely with one 
of the country’s important popu- 
lation segments, according to 
Publicker. 


Special Libraries Elects 

Rosalind Davis, Cunningham & 
Walsh, has been elected 1956-57 
chairman of the advertising di- 
vision of the Special Libraries 
Assn., New York chapter. Jaque- 
line M. French, McCann-Erickson, 
|was elected vice-chairman, and 
|Barbara White, General Electric 
Co., was named secretary-treas- 
urer. 
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A. C. Nielsen’s ‘55 
Sales Were Up 16.7%, 
Totaling $14,377,000 


Cuicaco, April 24—A. C. Niel- 
sen Co. and its subsidiaries had 
alltime record sales in the fiscal 
year ended Aug. 31, 1955, of $14,- 
377,000. This is a gain of 16.7% 
over the prior year’s record vol- 
ume, the market research company 
revealed in the annual stockhold- 
ers’ report released last week. 

; The company has clients in 10 


countries and employs more than 
2,500 fulltime workers. 

U.S. sales of the Nielsen Food- | 
Drug Index service gained 15.4% | 
over the previous year. The com-| 
pany’s broadcast division also re- 
ported a gain in U.S. sales of 5.8%, 
to an alltime high. 

Total foreign sales for Nielsen| 
expanded 33.5%, setting a new 
record high. 


Bish Display Opens 
Bish Creative Display 
opened for business at 


has 
5808 | 


1 rn ® 


High Octane..regular price 


27-SHEET—Atlantic Refining Co., Philadelphia, has come up with a 
new outdoor poster measurement—the 27-sheet poster—and has 
converted all of its full-color posters (about 3,000 along the Eastern 
Seaboard) to the new size. Atlantic, after experimenting with 30- 
sheets, found that the 27-sheet size works out better on boards of 
varying sizes—particularly because of Atlantic’s bleed, color designs. 


Lincoln Ave., Chicago. Head of; group. He was formerly a terri- 
the new company is  Lorenz| tory salesman for Kimberly-Clark 
(Bish) Buescher, formerly vp) Corp. 
and art director of Sigrist Display. 

‘Fur Rancher’ Sold 


Mr. Buescher’s son, Larry, is vp 
in charge of sales of the new| Editorial Service Co., Milwau- 


| kee, publisher of business period- | 


| icals, has bought U. S. Fur Ranch- 
er from J. A. Crowley, Merrill,| 
Wis., and will take over publica- | 
tion with the June issue. Eldon H. 
Roesler, a vp of Editorial Service, | 
has been named publisher of U. S. 
Fur Rancher. 


Canadian Admiral Plans 
Magazine Splurge 

Canadian Admiral Corp., Port 
Credit, Ont., plans a special ad 
push of four-page, full-color ads 
in the May issues of Reader’s Di- 
gest (English and French), Lib- 
,erty, and the April 28 Maclean’s. 
|The ads will stress the “bright 
|new look” of Admiral refrigera- 
| tors, freezers and electric ranges. 


‘Robert M. Marks Adds One 

Einhorn Bros., New York, man- 
ufacturer of Fleurette and Fleur-| 
vale dresses for children, has ap- 
pointed Robert M. Marks & Co., 
New York, as its first advertising 
agency. A trade and consumer 
campaign is now being planned 
for the company’s back-to-school 


line. 
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through the exclusive Crosley client service department...and you'll rise to any ad occasion! 


a 


WLW eT Cincinnati 


Three times the impact — Don’t overtacks yourself. Let the famous Crosley 
Television Stations offer the triple advantages of top shows. .. top audience... top promotion 


Crosley Broadcasting Corporation, a division of ‘ nw conroastion 


WLWED diyionm WLWEC columius 


70 
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Are you so busy counting 
pennies that you miss get- 
ting true value for your 
dollars? Under today’s con- 
ditions we are all concerned 
with costs but when you 

buy engravings or electro- 
typing by price alone, you 
must sacrifice something— 
quality or service! 

Actually whether you use 
Pontiac's six service indi- 
vidually or collectively you 
get personal attention from 
a group of men, each of 
whom is a specialist in his 
field. And Pontiac’s 40 years 
of experience assures you 

of top quality and true 

value for your money. 

You owe it to yourself to 
investigate our remarkable 
facilities—call or write. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
TYPOGRAPHY 


ay 
mgt 
Co 


812 WEST VAN BUREN ST. 
CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 
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L. A. County Leads 
in TV Homes, New 
ARF Count Shows 


(Continued from Page 2) 

tional basis were possible. 

“Previously the National Broad- 
casting Co. made its own tv house- 
hold calculations on a county by 
county basis. So also did Television 
Magazine. Both of these estimates 
stemmed from measurements of 
the number of households by 
counties, Radio-Electronics-Televi- 
sion Manufacturers Assn. sales 
records, ownership surveys and 
similar materials. . . 


= “Census gave ARF a regional 
and national picture. And it was of 


measurable reliability. Census also) 
made special tabulations available! 


to ARF. NBC and Television Mag- 


azine contributed county by county | 


| which both Census and the two in- 
dependent research organizations 


estimates of unknown reliability. 

“The objective of the over-all 
method... is to provide estimates 
for individual counties that com- 
bine the advantages of the two 
basically different sources of data 
—sample survey data and inde- 
pendent county estimates—and to 
state measures of precision of the 
estimates. .. 

“ARF took those counties for 


a N. Y. 
Philadelphia 
] 


243,020 


had estimates and matched the fig- 
ures. The closeness of this ‘fit’ 
was then turned into a mathemat- 
ical equation. By means of it, all 
county figures could be worked out 
for precision and reliability.” 

Following are the top 100 coun- 
ties according to the ARF tv house- 
hold calculations: 


215,400 


191,960 


175,140 


168,040 
Number 167,880 
165,540 
159,010 
149,180 
147,810 
147,670 


County 

los Angeles 
Cook 

Kings 
Wayne 


President of 
Greenhaw & Rush, Inc. 


now has Ad Age 
sent to his home 


“You win! Here’s my check for $3 so ADVERTISING AGE 


will be waiting for me at 3528 Lilly Lane, Memphis, every Monday night. 
“For some time I kept telling myself I could save a few bucks by reading the office copy. But what 


happens? 


“I don’t get to read it during the day on busy Mondays, so I take it home (if somebody else hasn’t 
snatched it first). Then I forget to bring it back on Tuesday . . . and the boys won't speak to me 
because they figure i'm trying to get smarter than they are. 

“It’s even worse when I go away on a trip. You should see the dog-eared condition of our office 
copy by the time I return. And what bothers me most . . . it’s usually full of holes where items 


have been clipped. 


“So then I start wondering what I missed . . . and it just isn’t worth all this messing around 


to save about 6¢ a week.” 


Valuable Handbook—FREE 


4 


itek jaa 


re: 


copies of AA? For a trifling three 
bucks you can have a whole year 
of Advertising Age . . . 52 issues 
... plus a copy of SALESENSE IN 
ADVERTISING, a bound selec- 
tion of some of the best-liked 
articles by James D. Woolfe, ad- 
vertising consultant and widely 
read AA columnist. Mail the cou- 
pon at right now—and we'll bill 


you later. 


Dept. 000, 200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Please enter my l-year (52 issues) subscription to Advertising 
Age at the regular $3 rate and sent me FREE a copy of 
SALESENSE IN ADVERTISING. 


Title 


My Nome 
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143,540 Chrysler Corp. Ltd. Plans 


anne 
239,320 | Union sail 
218,350 | Lucas ..........cecscsersees 


| Mult 
| 


208,140 | Shelby 

206,370 | Delaware 

| Jefferson 

190,420 | Bexar 

183,110) Tarrant . 

| Lake 

171,520! Norfolk ... 

Bristol ........ . 

| Ramsey  ..........cceeeeMi 
166,080 | Norfolk 


NBP Ltd. Elects Christie 
President, Three Others 
National Business Publications 
Ltd., Gardenvale, Que., has elect- 
ed M. G. Christie president. Mr. 
Christie previously was general 
manager of the company, with 
which he has been associated for 
20 years. 
W. Gordon 
Young has been 
elected president 
of Federal Pub- 
lications Ltd., a 
division of Na- 
tional Business 
Publications Ltd. 
Mr. Young, with 
Federal Publica- 
tions since 1929, 
also is a director 


and secretary of M. G. Christie 
ag ; , t NBP Ltd. as well 
a. Why don’t YOU quit messing as manager of its technical divi- 
i . , sion. NBP Ltd. also has elected 
around with dog-eared office J. V. Desngen, maneaer @f ta grel- 


ucts division, a director, and Fed- 
eral Publications has elected A. W. 
Dancey, a director of the parent 
company and its editorial director, 
a director and secretary. 


Anheuser-Busch Elects Busch 

August A. Busch Jr. has been 
elected chairman of the board of 
Anheuser-Busch Inc., St. Louis, 
succeeding Eberhard Anheuser, 
who has resigned as chairman aft- 
er 60 years with the company. 
Mr. Anheuser will remain a direc- 
tor. Mr. Busch will continue as 
president and chief executive of- 
ficer. 


to Re-enter Export Field 

Chrysler Corp. of Canada Ltd., 
Windsor, Ont., has announced plans 
to re-enter the automobile export 
field for the first time since 1939. 
E. C. Row, president and general 
manager, said Chrysler is working 
on a $1,500,000 order to supply 
automobiles to New Zealand, Hong 
Kong, Jamaica, British Guiana and 
Singapore. He said that except 
for a few shipments of components 
to New Zealand, the export mar- 
ket has been cut off to Chrysler 
since '39. 

Shipments to New Zealand will 
consist of components for assembly 
there. Wholly Canadian-built cars 
will be shipped to other destina- 
tions. 


St. George Joins Rumrill 
Dorian St. George has been 
named director of television and 
radio of Charles L. Rumrill & Co., 
Rochester. Before joining Rumrill, 
Mr. St. George was with Ameri- 
can Broadcasting Co., New York. 


a 


os (ew 
PENNCYLVANIAC 
"TV. 


WJAC-TV is the Number 
One Station not only in 
Johnstown, but in Altoona 
as well, and this one-two 
punch covers an area that 
rates 4th in the rich state of 


Pennsylvania, and 28th in 
the entire country! 


Well over half a million 
(583,600, to be exact) tele- 
vision families look to 
WJAC-TV for the best in 
television entertainment. 


Add to this the free bonus of 
WJAC-TV coverage into 
Pittsburgh, and you have a 
total market for your sales 
message that just can’t be 
overlooked, if you really 
want to tap the potential of 
Southwestern Pennsyl- 
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Little, Tinker 2 
Stress ‘Pivotal’ 
Role of Creativity | 

(Continued from Page 3) ; 
personal point of view of the gift- 
ed creative person can become the 
persuasive pivot for the sale to 
turn on,” he said. 

Tv commercials pose a prob- 
lem, if only because of their num- 
ber, Mr. Tinker said, recalling that 
he recently saw five in a one- 
minute station break. But he noted 
a trend to more and shorter com-| 
mercials, and he predicted this| MELVIN HELITZER has been promoted 
trend will be accentuated by color | to director of advertising and pub- 
tv. \lic relations, a new post, by Ideal | 

While Mr. Tinker was tackling | Toy Corp., New York. Previously 
the problems of preserving crea-| with Toy Guidance Council, Mr. 
tivity in a creative business, other | Helitzer joined Ideal in 1954 as 


speakers went at the creative prob- | “5 

lem in a variety of ways: | head of the publicity department. | 
| He now also will be responsible for 
s Margaret Hickey, public affairs | Ideal’s consumer and trade adver- 
editor of the Ladies’ Home Journal, | tising, sales promotion and exploi- | 
told the admen that women play | tation. 


@. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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City Father Asks 
N.Y. to Help Build 


‘Television City’ 


New York, April 24—New York 
will have to help television get the 
kind of space it needs if the city 
doesn’t want to lose the tv pro- 
duction industry to Hollywood, as 
it lost the motion picture business 
30 years ago. 

This warning was voiced here 
last night by City Council Presi- 
dent Abe Stark in a speech before 
the Industrial Designers Institute. 

“With newness, with greatness 
and with driving pace, the broad- 
casting business has flourished in 
this city,” he said. “Growing by 
leaps and bounds, the television 
industry has taken over old thea- 
ters and movie houses simply be- 
cause they were the only available 
buildings. There was no time to 
plan, to stop, to consider, to re- 
view or to design adequate studios. 

“Television developed like an 


uncontrolled giant, and like all gi- 
|ants it has become too big for its 
‘present environment.” 

| Mr. Stark said this “unsolved di- 
lemma” already has started a West 
Coast exodus of major shows and is 
“threatening New York’s leader- 
ship as the tv capital of the world.” 
He added that the video industry, 
which “spends more than $300,- 
000,000 a year in this city,” is too 
important to be ignored. 


® As an indication of the magni- 
tude of the problem facing tele- 
casters in their New York opera- 
tions, the city council head pointed 
out that one network estimates it 
could save $2,000,000 a year on 
production by combining its tv ac- 
tivity under one roof. This would 
eliminate traffic delays and heavy 
transportation costs, among other 
things, he said. 

Mr. Stark suggested that action 
be taken under the city slum clear- 
ance ordinances to clear “any legal 
obstacles to the acquisition of 
land.” This program permits pub- 
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lic acquisition of land and subse- 
quent resale to a private developer 
at a substantial saving. 

The space thus cleared would be 
used to build a “television city,” he 
said. This city would give tv the 
studio, office, storage, and other 
facilities it needs in a centralized 
location, he added. 

“In one gigantic sweep, we can 
wipe out more than 20 acres of 
miserable slums, create a new 
television center and build brand 
new middle-income housing,” Mr. 
Stark said. “Visualize the benefits 
to an industry whose present pay- 
roll alone totals $100,000,000 a 
year and whose benefits extend 
to countless other firms, such as 
advertising agencies, the building 
trades, suppliers, distributors, 
manufacturers and, yes, even in- 
dustrial designers.” 


Brown Joins Ted Bernstein 

R. Rhine Brown, formerly art 
director of Steller, Millar & Lester, 
has joined Ted Bernstein Associ- 
ates, New York, as an art director. 


an increasing role in American 
affairs (“No culture bears so con-| 
spicuously as ours the imprint of 
woman’s influence’). She also 
called particular attention to the 
rise in the number of working 
women (20,000,000 now in the la- 
bor force; 29.4% of all married 
women work, and 6,500,000 are 
heads of families). 

Women look at things in con- 
crete terms, she emphasized. To 
them the City Beautiful means _ 
better garbage disposal; foreign | 
policy means getting food into 
people’s stomachs and medicine 
to sick children and juvenile de- 
linquency means sponsoring a Cub 
Scout den to prevent it. 


= In a speech defending the com- 
mission system, H. G. Little, re- 
tiring chairman of the Four A’s 
and chairman of Campbell-Ewald 
Co., laid heavy stress on the crea- 
tive role of agencies. 

“The agency’s great service to 
media and to all in advertising,” 
Mr. Little argues, “is the agency’s 
dedication to successful creative 
work—to the overruling idea of 
creating advertising that sells.” 

The agency business, he went 
on, attracts “a oreative type of 
business man and a particularly 
aggressive type—one who is will- 
ing to take the risk that his agency 
won't get paid at all if its crea-| 
tive work isn’t used.” 

The agency gets paid, he said, 
“only if the advertising appears, 
and after the agency has collected 
from the advertiser. . . Because 
the agency is rewarded in propor- 
tion to the use made of its creative 
work, the agency owner is en- 
couraged to hire the best creative 
people he can find.” 


Stockwell Is a Representative 
An item in the April 9 issue 
reported the addition of C. H. 
Stockwell, Kansas City, to the sales 
staff of Public Works Magazine, 
Ridgewood, N.J., to handle the 
southwestern territory. Actually, 
Mr. Stockwell operates a publish- 
ers’ representative business in 
Kansas City and represents a num- 
ber of farm, general and business 
magazines in that territory. 


Steiert Heads 4A’s Council 

Earle Steiert, Richard A. Foley 
Advertising Agency, has been 
elected chairman of the Philadel- | 
phia Council of the American Assn. | 
of Advertising Agencies. Granville | 
Worrell, Gray & Rogers, was elect- | 
ed vice-chairman, and Walter G.!| 
O’Connor, Michener & O’Connor, | 
Harrisburg, was reelected secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


Johnston to National Steel 

Roy B. Johnston has joined the | 
public relations staff of National 
Steel Corp. as advertising manager. 
He formerly was assistant manager 
of the marketing department of 
Koppers Inc. 


| 


Henry P. Becton, Executive Vice-President of Becton, Dickinson 


“(Why a doctor must never be rushed!”’ 


— if you're not in a hurry. 

“Everyone who serves the medical profession must know 
how to be quick and sure. That's why Air Express is important 
to us at B-D. Our customers must be sure they can depend on us. 


“A famous surgeon used to say to his young student doctors, 
‘A man with a severed carotid artery will bleed to death in 
three minutes. You can sew it up in two-and-a-half minutes 


and Company, explains 


“A vaccination program, or a flood, fire or explosion can 
mean immediate need for hypodermic syringes and needles, 
elastic bandages, blood donor equipment. Air Express is the 


sure way to get it there. 


“Air Express can save you money, too. A 20-lb. shipment 
from Rutherford, N. J., co Des Moines, Ia., for instance, is 
$8.12. That's the lowest-priced complete service by $1.48!" 


—_—@ AirExpress- --—— 


GEaTs THERE FIRST via US. Scheduled Airlines 


CALL AIR EXPRESS ... divisionof RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 
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Salesmen Had to Sell Founder on Ads; 
Now State Farm Budgets $2,500,000 


(Continued from Page 2) 
national insurance company with 
14 regional offices and 7,000 agents 
throughout the U.S. and in Canada 
—is one of the major success 
stories of the insurance world. 

It was founded by a man, for- 
merly a successful farmer, who 
had only a nodding acquaintance 
with insurance and did not get in- 
to the field until he was 45 years 
old. Riva! insurance men laughed 
at him when they learned of the 
radical plan he had for running 
the company. 

Another strike against the com- 
pany was that it went into business 
in 1922—a year when farm incomes 
were low. Farmers were hard 


and the agents must vouch for 
every person they insure. SF also 
does not insure hazardous vehicles 
such as police cars, ambulances 
and fire trucks. Because of this 
policy, SF officers estimate that 
rates are usually 30% lower than 
those of most companies selling 
auto insurance. 


@ At the end of 1922, after the 
company had been in business six 
months, 1,300 policies had been 
written, and receipts from premi- 
ums and membership fees amount- 
ed to $29,222. By 1931, annual 
premiums aggregated $7,129,000. 
The following year, premiums 
dipped to $6,374,000, but the figure 
has increased every year without 
interruption since then. 

At the end of last year, premi- 
ums and membership fees from 
auto insurers hit a record $241,- 
901,898. In addition, SF collected 


_ | $26,330,599 in life insurance pre- 


miums and net fire premiums of 
$9,837,478. The State Farm Life 
Insurance Co. was founded in 1929, 
and State Farm Fire & Casualty 


ee | Co. was organized in 1935. 


s State Farm’s advertising history 


| Started in 1922, the year the com- 


BIG LEAGUE—State Farm became a 
national advertiser in 1939 with 
this ad in The Saturday Evening 
Post. Copy stresses that not all 
auto insurance costs the same. 


STATE FARM 4 


frempanee Contains mamnien il 


pressed for funds for mortgages 
and food and were not expected to 
come up with scarce cash for such 
intangible things as auto insurance. 


® The success of the company is 
attributed to a four-point program 
conceived by Mr. Mecherle. The 
four points are: 


® State Farm pays the selling cost 
of insurance from membership fees 
collected from people when they 
first take out their policies. This 
eliminates “commission loading” 
in premiums. Most insurance com- 
panies pay agents a 25% commis- 
sion for every policy renewal, and 
this commission is figured in the 
premium cost to policy holders. 


@ State Farm bills policy holders 
directly. New policies are not writ- 
ten every year (SF borrowed this 
from life imsurance companies). 
Because the company deals direct- 
ly with policy holders in billing 
and collection of premiums, this 
allows agents more time to sell. 
Although the company admits that 
some customers are lost because it 
sacrifices direct agent contact, of- 
ficers estimate that the company 
runs better than 90% for premium 
renewals. 


e Premiums are paid on a semi- 
annual basis instead of once yearly 
as is the case with most other in- 
surance companies. This allows a 
policy holder to make two smaller 
payments instead of one big one— 
a valuable selling point to farmers 
—and others—not bulging with 
ready cash. This system also al- 
lows the company to know results 
of its operations twice as fast. And 
it permits the company to alter its 
rates twice as often each year. 


e State Farm maintains a strict 
volicy of selective underwriting. 


The company knows that 15% of) 


auto drivers cause 85% of the ac- 
cidents, and 


|pany was organized. A series of 
small, one-column ads appeared in 


=| Prairie Farmer. Copy explained 
*}that the company was founded in 


order to give farmers high grade 
insurance coverage at low costs. 
Since Mr. Mecherle was opposed 


Prairie Farmer were used until 
1939. The advertising budget by 
1938, however, had been increased 
to $17,442—a far cry from the 
$16.25 expended in 1922 and 1923. 

At State Farm’s annual conven- 
tion in Chicago in 1939, agents 
demanded that the company do 
some national advertising. The 
agents maintained that the State 
Farm name lacked prestige that 
could only be attained through a 
national ad program. 

Mr. Mecherle, a top salesman 
himself, who had always tried to 
do everything to keep his agents 
happy, took heed. The company 
hired Needham, Louis & Brorby, 
Chicago, and approved a budget of 
$63,579. Ads stressing price dif- 
ferentials among automobile in- 
surance policies were run in Col- 
lier’s, the old Country Gentleman, 
Prairie Farmer and The Saturday 
Evening Post. 


s The copy approach remained 
the same from 1939 through 1950. 
The budget that year hit $324,268 
—a new high—and the media list 
was expanded to include Best’s 
Insurance News, Insurance Sales- 
man, Life Assn. News and National 
Underwriter, plus Successful 
Farming and daily newspapers in 
31 states. (The newspaper cam- 
paign had been started the pre- 
vious year.) 

It was also in 1950 that Thomas 
Morrill joined the company as di- 
rector of research. Since the com- 
pany had no internal director of 
advertising at that time, Mr. Mor- 
rill took charge of the advertising 
in addition to his research duties. 
Mr. Morrill, now a vp, and Robert 
D. Bischoff, advertising superin- 
tendent, who came to State Farm 
four years ago, are the men who 
have coordinated the company’s 
advertising programs. 


® The company altered its copy 
in 1951. Ads asked readers, “How 
much do reckless drivers add to 
your auto insurance bill?” They 


it refuses to insure| the 


then pointed out that State Farm 

does not insure reckless drivers. 
SF went into radio that year for 

first time, 


drivers with bad records. SF agents | minute newscasts twice a week on 
represent the company exclusively,|the Mutual Broadcasting System. 


to advertising, no media other than | 


sponsoring five-| 
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NSURANCE COMPANY 


TESTIMONY—This State Farm spread containing a testimonial from a 

pleased policy holder will appear in the May 15 issue of Look. For 

the past two years the company has put heavy emphasis on using 
testimonials in its advertising. 


A large print schedule in consum- 
er, farm and business publications 
and in newspapers was continued. 
The budget was increased to $450,- 
838. 

In 1954, the company’s advertis- 
ing underwent another major 
overhaul. Through market research 
conducted by Needham, Louis & 
Brorby, it was discovered that the 
“reckless driver” ads had a nega- 
tive approach, and that people 
were reluctant to associate them- 
selves with something bad. 

The study also disclosed that 
car owners wanted a large, estab- 

. 


LIFE STORY—This is the first page of 

a five-page ad that State Farm ran 

in Life in January, 1955. The ad, 

set up in Life’s editorial style, con- 

tained basic information about the 
company. 


lished company that could sell 
good insurance at a competitive 
price. Thus, SF decided to stress 
its best selling point—the low cost 
of its insurance. Ads told drivers 
that if they drove carefully and 
obeyed traffic signals, they could 
save up to 40% by insuring their 
cars with SF. 


® With the changing of its adver- 
tising, SF made its first venture 
into tv. At first the company spon- 
sored small segments of a morn- 
ing show on the West Coast. To- 
ward the end of 1954, SF took up 
sponsorship of “Red Barber’s Cor- 
ner,” a network sports show it 
still sponsors. Network radio ad- 
vertising was dropped at the end of 
1954, and this medium has not been 
used since, except locally, as part 
of the company’s co-op program. 

“We have had fantastic impact 
from our tv advertising,” Mr. Mor- 
rill told AA. “Our agents in all 
parts of the U.S. report that people 
come into their offices and ask if 
SF is Red Barber’s company.” 

In preparing the 1955 ad pro- 
gram, State Farm officers took 
another searching look at the com- 
pany’s advertising and again de- 
cided to alter the approach. On 


Jan. 31, 1955, SF ran a five-page ad 
in Life. This ad imitated the mag- 
azine’s editorial format. The copy 
told SF’s basic sales story, and the 
ad contained testimonials by pol- 
icy holders. 

More than 400,000 reprints of the 
Life ad were mailed to agents to 
be used in promotion. The com- 
pany used similar ads in American 
Weekly, Look and various farm 
publications. 


® Last January, SF undertook its 
most ambitious single magazine ad 
—a six-page splash in Reader’s Di- 
gest. The company calls it the 
largest insurance ad ever to ap- 
pear in any magazine. SF published 


|booklets containing the Reader’s 


Digest ad and other information. 


| To date it has sold more than 700,- 
| 000 of the booklets to agents, at 3¢ 
| each. 


Mr. Morrill said the company 


}expects to fill from 150,000 to 


|200,000 more requests 


‘|}Of the 78% 


for the 
booklet in the next six months. 
He described the Reader’s Digest 
ad as very effective and pointed 
out that the company had tangible 
proof of this. 

A telephone survey of 1,000 calls 
was taken before and after the ad 
appeared, Mr. Morrill said. A total 
of 78% of those quizzed said they 
knew about SF before the ad ran. 
Afterward, the figure was 82%. 
that already were 
familiar with SF, 6% said they had 
a better opinion of the company 
after they read the ad. 

Consumer books on SF’s 1956 
schedule include the West Coast 
edition of American Weekly, Life, 
Look, Reader’s Digest and Town 
Journal. Trade publications are 
Best’s Insurance News, Eastern 
Underwriter, Insurance Salesman, 
Life Assn. News, Life Insurance 
Courant, National Underwriter, 
The Spectator, Underwriter Re- 
view and Western Underwriter. 


s Farm publications include Farm 
Journal, Progressive Farmer and 
Successful Farming. The company 
also will continue with its spon- 
sorship of the Red Barber tv show. 
Daily newspapers will be used for 
special purposes such as the an- 
nouncement of rate revisions. 

SF’s co-op advertising had been 
small until last year, when the 
company and its agents invested 
more than $1,000,000 in all kinds of 
local media. Mr. Morrill said that 
co-op expenditures may hit $1,- 
500,000 this year. 

And how does the future look for 
SF? 

“Early this year the company 
insured its 4,000,000th customer— 
a new alltime high,” Mr. Morrill 
said. “Applications are pouring in- 
to our offices at the rate of 4,000 
a day. Business this year is run- 
ning far ahead of last year—the 
best year in SF history. We are 
bulging at the seams, and we are 
expanding all the time.” 


Advertising Age, April 30, 1956 


ming 
Conventions 


*Indicates first listing in this column. 

April 30-May 2. Assn. of Canadian Ad- 
vertisers, 4lst annual convention, Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto. 

May 2. Sixth Ohio Valley Industrial 
Advertisers Conference, sponsored by the 
Cincinnati Industrial Advertisers, Nether- 
land-Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati. 

May 3-4. International 
Assn., annual convention, 
New York. 

*May 3-5. Greater Weeklies Associates, 
national spring conference, Hotel Gover- 
nor Clinton, New York. 

May 6-8. Magazine Publishers Assn., 
37th annual meeting, The Greenbrier, 
White Sulphur Springs, W.Va. 

May 7-8. Outdoor Advertising Assn. of 
America, painted display conference, Ho- 
tel Sherman, Chicago. 

May 14-16. National Newspaper Promo- 
tion Assn., 26th annual convention, Hotel 
Cleveland, Cleveland. 

May 14-17. First Advertising Agency 
Group, annual conference, Hotel Statler, 
Boston. 

May 15-20. National Federation of Ad- 
vertising Agencies, third national con- 
vention, Waldorf-Astoria, New York. 

May 16-18. Catholic Press Assn., annual 
convention, Statler Hilton Hotel, Dallas. 

May 20-23. National Industrial Advertis- 
ers Assn., 34th annual conference, Palmer 
House, Chicago. 

May 21-22. Seventh annual Distribution 
and Advertising Forum, Chicago Tribune, 
main studio, Station WGN, Chicago. 

May 24-27. Associated Business Publica- 
tions, annual spring conference, The 
Homestead, Hot Springs, Va. 

May 25-26. Midwestern Advertising 
Agency Network, 2nd quarterly business 
meeting and advertising clinic, Hotel 
Schroeder, Milwaukee. 

June 3-6. National Sales Executives In- 
ternational Distribution Congress and 
Sales Equipment Fair, Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago. 

June 10-13. Advertising Federation of 
America, annual convention, Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia. 

June 10-13. Poster Advertising Assn. of 
Canada, Thousand Islands Club, Alexan- 
dria Bay, N.Y. 

June 17-19. New England Newspaper 
Advertising Executives Assn., summer 
meeting, Sebasco Lodge, Sebasco Estates, 
Me. 

June 17-22. National Advertising Agen- 
cy Network, 25th annual management 
conference, Oyster Harbors Club, Oster- 
ville, Cape Cod, Mass. 

June 20-22. American Marketing Assn., 
spring conference, William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh. 

June 24-28. American Newspaper Clas- 
sified Advertising Managers Assn., 36th 
annual convention, Long Beach, Cal. 

June 24-28. Advertising Assn. of the 
West, 53rd annual convention, Los An- 
geles. 

June 28-30. Newspaper Advertising Ex- 
ecutives Assn., summer meeting, Empress 
Hotel, Victoria, B.C. 

July 22-27. Photographers’ Assn. of 
America, annual convention and trade 
show, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 

Aug. 24-28. Mail Advertising Service 
Assn., 34th annual convention, Drake Ho- 
tel, Chicago. 

Sept. 22-25. Advertising Specialty Na- 
tional Assn., annual convention and spe- 
cialty fair, Palmer House, Chicago. 

Sept. 23-25. Advertising Federation of 
America, Tenth District convention, Sham- 
rock Hilton Hotel, Houston. 

Sept. 27. Magazine Publishers Assn., 
fall meeting, Westchester Country Club, 
Rye, N.Y. 

Oct. 1-3. Direct Mail Advertising Assn., 
annual convention, Hotel Statler, New 
York. 

Oct. 8-10. American Photoengravers 
Assn., 60th annual convention and exhib- 
it, Hotel Statler, Detroit. 

Oct. 11-13. Pennsylvania Publishers 
Assn., annual convention, Bellevue-Strat- 
ford Hotel, Philadelphia. 

Oct. 15-16. Inland Daily Press Assn., an- 
nual meeting, Drake Hotel, Chicago. 

Oct. 15-16. Agricultural Publishers Assn., 
annual convention, Chicago Athletic Assn., 
Chicago. 

Oct. 18-19. Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions, 42nd annual meeting, Drake Hotel, 
Chicago. 

Oct. 22-23. Boston Conference on Dis- 
tribution, Hotel Statler, Boston. 

Oct. 22-24. Assn. of National Advertis- 
ers, annual meeting, Drake Hotel, Chicago. 

Nov. 11-15. Outdoor Advertising Assn. 
of America, Hotel Ambassador, Los An- 
geles. 


Advertising 
Hotel Plaza, 


‘Milwaukee Journal’ 
Publishes Consumer Analysis 
The Milwaukee Journal has 
published its 1956 edition, 33rd 
annual report, “Consumer Anal- 
ysis of the Greater Milwaukee 
Market.” The report includes in- 
come and employment statistics 
for the area and consumer prefer- 
ences in foods, soaps, toiletries, 
beverages, home appliances, auto- 
motive and a general classifica- 
tion. 
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MOOSE-$750 A HEAD! 


You are looking at the most expensive hat rack in the world. 


Despite its exhorbitant cost, you’re very likely to find it in a great 
many homes — where America’s real sportsmen dwell. 


This breed thinks nothing of spending their dollars for guns, am- 
munition and gear of all kinds needed to get the moose — when 
they could pick it up at an antique shop for a fraction of the price. 


This unique “urge to splurge” carries over into their daily lives, 
too. Which is the reason so many advertisers — from auto batteries 
to toiletries — put their dollars in Sports Afield. For nowhere else 
do you find them — almost 900,000 strong — in as mellow a mood 


to buy. 
Ask your Sports Afield representative to introduce you to“The Man 


With The Urge To Splurge.” 


A Hearst Magazine, 959 Eighth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


SPORTS AFIELD where sportsmen get the urge to splurge 
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Colson to Rothbardt & Haas 


Colson Corp., Elyria, O., manu- 


facturer of casters, industrial ma-'| 


terial handling equipment and 
wheeled products, has appointed 
Rothbardt & Haas Advertising, 
Chicago, to handle its advertising. 
A print campaign is being devel- 
oped. Carr Liggett Advertising, 


Into Radio, TV 
With $16,000,000 


Cleveland, formerly handled the) 


account. 


GENIUSSHIP AWARDS 


“Admiral” SHEARS says: 
Be a genius at ad iliustration and 
save money too by —— 
Stivers 3000 spot Art Hand 
Monthly awards for the best use 
of this idea creasure chest! Free 
Brochure to agencies and Nat 


Ad Mgrs. sviveRs stTuDIO 
BOX 3084 ANCISCO 19, CALIF 


(Continued from Page 2) 
consideration involved in the 
|Honolulu agreement was about 
| $1,000,000. He said no cash was in- 
volved, merely an exchange of 
stock. 

Selling Consolidated, the third- 
| largest independent radio-tv chain 
|in the U.S., were Harry M. Bitner 

Sr., who now plans to retire, and 
Harry M. Bitner Jr., who will re- 


SURE STR 


Manufacturers of fishing tackie and related lines 
can’t miss getting bigger strikes from advertising 
in FTTN—the top specialized book covering 
11,047 selected top tackle dealers and jobbers. 


FISHING TACKLE TRADE NEWS 


WILMETTE 
ILLINOIS 


main as chief operating officer. Mr. 


Cr owell Plunges ‘Smith said that Consolidated will 


enceforth be operated as a whol- 
aaa subsidiary of Crowell- 
Collier. No name has yet been se- 
lected for the subsidiary, he added. 

Consolidated, according to the 
younger Mr. Bitner, last year took 
in about $8,000,000 in advertising 
revenues. Mr. Smith said that 
Crowell-Collier, which last year 
realized “a 1% profit on its gross 
revenue dollar,” anticipates that 
Consolidated’s future revenues will 
“substantially increase” this figure 
for Crowell. 


® Mr. Smith said that Consolidated 
was being purchased through “some 
exchange of stock, some cash and 
some notes.” The choice, he added, 


lis up to the stockholders. To fi- 


nance the move, Mr. Smith said 
Crowell-Collier will negotiate a 


& |bank loan for about $6,000,000. 


Consolidated stockholders, it was 
indicated, will be tendered pro- 
posals for their holdings at the rate 
of $20 a share. A total of 607,000 
Consolidated shares are outstand- 


Choose your 
COLOR, 


You can have it 
in your printing for 
little more than the 
cost of black-and-white 


folks 


The budget may not permit multi-color or even two- 
color printed pieces, so here’s something to remember: 

One-color printing does not necessarily mean black 
ink on white paper. No indeed ! 

Colored ink on colored paper can produce a striking 
effect with one impression. In this ad we show the effect 
of black ink on green-colored paper, but your imagination 
will supply the effect that might be produced by using 


ink in a color to harmonize with the paper. 


Colored inks cost only a little more than black ink. 
Colored papers cost only a little more than white papers 
of the same grade. 


A wide range of beautiful clear colors is available in 
Buckeye Cover, Beckett Cover, Beckett Text, Tweed 
Text, Beckett Offset and Beckett Vellum. We shall be 
pleased to submit color swatches of any or all these 
grades on request. 
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THE BECKETT PAPER 


COMPANY 


HAMILTON, OHIO 


Makers also of the world’s whitest white papers — 
Beckett Hi-White and Beckett Brilliant Opaque. 


One Gallon of Sinclair Power-X Gasoline 
Could Lift the Ocean Liner “United States” 


SINCLAIR POWER-X 


SHIP AHOIST—Sinclair ad drama- 

tizes power of gasoline to dangle 

SS United States in the air like a 
bag of feathers. 


ing. 

Mr. Smith said that Consolidated 
executives will not lose their jobs, 
and that there will be no changes 
in network affiliations. He added 
that Mr. Bitner Sr. will become a 
member of the board of Crowell- 
Collier. Another new board mem- 
ber, he said, will be George Sulli- 
van Jr., a San Francisco banker. 

“It is the intention of Crowell- 


Collier to expand into all fields of | 


communications—radio, television, 
film, records, newspapers—as ex- 
peditiously as possible,” said Mr. 
Smith. “Among others, we are cur- 
rently examining the purchase of 
a profitable newspaper and an ad- 
ditional magazine property.” 


® He smilingly denied a suggestion 
that he wanted to “out-Luce Luce 
or out-Hearst Hearst,” but declared 
that he wants “to build it big and 
build it broad—a well-diversified 
communications setup. An oil well 
helps, but I prefer communications 
enterprises.” 

Crowell-Collier, which publishes 
American Magazine, Collier’s and 
Woman’s Home Companion, and 
which puts out “Collier’s Encyclo- 
pedia” and other books, recently 
announced establishment of a re- 
cording, radio and tv division. Mr. 
Smith said yesterday this division 
“expects to be in business with 
three record clubs by the last quar- 
ter of 1956.” 


Advertising Age, April 30, 1956 


| Sinclair Goes Back 


22 Years for Motif 


of Power-X Drive 


(Continued from Page 3) 
Advertising Agency handled the 
account. 


; @ Other ads in the spring series 
: will emphasize the safety factor in 


the “reserve power,” which is 
needed for safe passing, and one 
ad will point out that Eastern Air 
Lines’ Great Silver Fleet uses Sin- 
clair oil. 

“The theme and illustrative tech- 
niques for the spring campaign 
were selected following a number 
of comprehensive tests in five mar- 
kets—Kansas City, Atlanta, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago and Houston,” 
James J. Delaney, the company’s 
advertising manager, said. “A to- 
tal of 1,800 motorists in these five 
cities where Sinclair products are 
sold were interviewed. 

“The campaign selected was 
judged high in ‘interest in the 
product,’ ‘alertness of the com- 
pany,’ ‘leadership of the compa- 
ny,’ ‘prominence,’ ‘speed’ and 
‘facts about gasoline.’ The ads 
were subjected to five different 
tests, including headline, consumer 
jury, association, retention and eye 
camera tests,” he said. 

A number of point of sale tie- 
ins are planned to back up the 
spring campaign including pole 
signs, quick change signs, island 
banners and motion window dis- 
plays, featuring the lifting power 
theme. 


Glidden’s New Campaign 
Uses Tracelight Photos 

Glidden Co.’s new campaign em- 
phasizes the work that can be 
saved by painting with its Spred 
Satin paint. Illustrations for the 
ads are made with tracelight 
photography. The campaign, which 
started in the April 23 Life, will 
include 1,200-line newspaper ads 
in cities from coast-to-coast and 
point of purchase materials for 
dealers. Meldrum & Fewsmith, 
Cleveland, is the agency. 


WIBG Promotes Mahoney 
John R. Mahoney has advanced 
from sales manager to general 
manager of WIBG, Philadelphia. 
He succeeds Edward D. Clery, who 
retired recently after 25 years as 


|head of the station. 


FRED W. SMITH 


southeastern manager for 
Transportation Supply News 
and Jobber Product News 


Effective May 1, 1956, Fred W. Smith will represent the two 
Stanley Publications in: North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Tennessee, Alabama and Florida. 


Mr. Smith resigned as Vice-President of Simmons-Boardman 
Publishing Company to set up his own publishers’ represent- 
atives operation. He was with Simmons-Boardman from 1943 
to 1956—the first three years as an editor and the last ten 
years in advertising as vice-president. Previous to that, for 
seven years he was actively engaged as an engineer for two 
transportation companies and an engineering firm. Mr. 
Smith’s background and training ideally qualifies him to 
represent the two Stanley Publications in the southeast. 


STANLEY PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


TRANSPORTATION SUPPLY NEWS ¢ JOBBER PRODUCT NEWS 
431 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET 
Telephone: WAbash 2-0636 
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If an advertiser can get results from a medium starting with its very first issue, ft 4 


year after year, for 28 solid, successful years . . . 

If an advertiser can invest dollar after dollar with solid surety of return. . . 9 

If not one advertiser can do this, but at least three very well-known ones . . . 

Like Audel, the famous handbook publisher, and International Correspond- 
ence Schools, and “Train in the Great Shops of Coyne” . . . 

And if other advertisers from 1928 repeat this payoff performance, with an 
equally wary eye on advertising dollars-that-bring-back-dollars . . . 

LaSalle Extension University, for one—U.S. School of Music, American 
School and American Tech, for others . . . 

Doesn’t it strike you that Mechanix Illustrated is the profitable place for the 
purposeful advertiser — whether you want coupons or customers, prestige or 
popularity . . . or you just have something sales-significant to say to a million 
money-in-the-pants men. . . 

Well then, what are you waiting for? Write, wire or phone. . . 


MECHANIX ILLUSTRATED, A FAWCETT PUBLICATION, NEW YORK—DETROIT—CHICAGO-SAN FRANCISCO—LOS ANGELES 
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The Voice of the Advertiser 


This department is a reader’s forum. Letters are welcome. 


One Reader Disagrees—Vehemently—Another 
Agrees with Jones on the ‘One-Eyed Cult 


To the Editor: Apparently Ernest 
Jones has joined the list of ad- 
vertising agency men who sudden- 
ly get a burning desire for a lot 
of personal publicity and go about 
making ridiculous statements at 
various meetings just to get their 
names in the papers. What con- 
fuses me is why you bother to print 


of ADVERTISING AGE April 2 says, 
“Agency head hits ‘one-eyed cult’ 
|in advertising.” The first paragraph 
says: “ ‘Pick-pocket’ practices in 
the advertising business were lam- 
basted here tonight by Ernest 
Jones, president of MacManus, 
John and Adams.” This news item 
| goes on to explain how Jones rid- 


cizes the creators of this type of 
ad as “practitioners of the ‘one- 
eyed cult,’ producing advertising 
for its own sake and to hell with 
what the client has to sell.’”’ To get 
himself off the hook, Mr. Jones ex- 
cepts the Hathaway ad, itself, but 
goes on to talk about the imitators. 
Who these imitators are we are 
not privileged to know, but I pre- 
sume Mr. Jones is talking about 
ads showing men with beards... 
men with turbans...men on 
strange-looking horses... women 


2nd in a series 


*ARS 


(c) Sunset Productions, Inc. 


Telecasting With 
MAXIMUM POWER 
From The 
HIGHEST TOWER 


on Chicago TV's Top Participation Programs 


“LUNCHTIME 


LITTLE 


One of the greatest success stories on Chicago television has been 
developed by WGN-TV’s “Lunchtime Little Theater’. 


In eight months, “Lunchtime Little Theater” increased its audience 
438%! The program’s average quarter hour audience of 176,000 
homes topped all other stations for the full hour, 12 Noon to 1:00 
P.M., during the first three months of this year.* 


Featuring three live personalities, a peanut gallery, and first run 
Looney Tunes, “Lunchtime Little Theater” has averaged more than 
7,000 pieces of mail per month during the first three months of 1956! 


For further information on Chicago’s top participation programs, 
write to Mr. Ted Weber, WGN-TV Director of Sales, 441 N. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


THEATRE” 


| with monocles, etc. I am convinced 
| that after this speech, if Jones were 
anything else than the head of his 
|agency, he’d be fired... 
| Skimming through the’ obvious 
fallacies in his statement, it is, of 
|course, ridiculous to classify cre- 
| ators of ads in a single group 
|labeled the “one-eyed cult.” It is 
| possible, however, to classify these 


their best to keep their ads from 
being boring and dull. Boring and 
dull ads don’t sell. This same group 


people as those who are trying) 
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of a group of people (any group 

will do) and say something contro- 

versial, so that I can get my name 

in the paper,” don’t bother 

printing it. The guy doesn’t really 

mean what he says, anyway. 

Harvey A. RosBINs, 

Secretary, Alfred J. Silber- 
stein, Bert Goldsmith Inc., 
New York. 


. 
To the Editor: Hooray for Ernest 


Jones, president of MacManus, 


also understands something that I| John & Adams, for his outspoken 
guess Mr. Jones, despite his years| blast at the “one eyed cult” in ad- 
of experience, hasn’t learned yet.| Vertising. 
Word-of-mouth advertising is| We'd like to concur and feel that 
something to strive for. The suc- frequently the “eye” seems to be 
cess of the original Hathaway ad SUffering from myopia and astig- 
stemmed from the fact that it was | ™atism. Despite the alleged abun- 
talked about. Furthermore, Mr. dance of creative talent in some 
Jones is putting a blast on prac-| 48encies, it’s frequently most con- 
tically every good creative agency | SPicuous by its absence. 
in existence. How wise does he| One example is the follow-the- 
really think it is for the president | !eader media pattern. Let a leader 
of one agency to go around calling ! 4 product field switch emphasis 
other agency men “pick-pocket | from one medium to another and 
pitchmen” and “midnight bandits”? the rest of the field immediately 
Come, come, Ernie, have you for- | Jumps the same way. 
gotten the old maxium: “Never| The “one eyed cult” really gets 
take a slam at the competition”? It |Tut-bound when it comes to the 
makes one wonder whether you are basic theme for their advertising. 
desperate for something to say and Old Gold’s current print advertis- 
also just how good your own prod- | 178 would look perfectly at home 
uct is. over a Philip Morris sig. All you’d 
Not very long ago there was a need to do to Herbert Tareyton ads 
big vogue for men with turbans. With their charcoal gray back- 
A great many advertisers were 8Tound and close-up of a hand 
using them...no doubt the idea holding a cigaret would be to add 
was originated by the “one- 4 tattoo to the hand and the 
eyed cult.” I remember seeing a|‘Te@tors of the Marlboro series 
few Hartmann luggage ads (Mr.| Could claim it as their own baby. 
Jones’ agency handles this one) Jones said that following the 
featuring a man with a turban... | “One eyed cult” is about as silly 
pure imitation and based on Mr. 8S copying a Cadillac ad when 
Jones’ theory, what does a man You're trying to sell tractors. If the 
with a turban have to do with) cigaret boys are ever going to suc- 
selling luggage? |ceed in convincing people that their 
From this bit of nonsense Mr.|>rand has something different 
Jones turns to the subject of tele-| Which makes it better, they’re sure 
vision and automobile sales and making it doubly tough to accom- 


sale of durable goods, we question 
it (tv) as a prime medium.” Later 
on, he doesn’t even question it any 
more, he gets pretty emphatic 
about the fact that it isn’t the 
prime medium. “Print advertising 
is it,’ says Mr. Jones, as if it is 
really so. Dropped into this bit of 
confusion is the fact that the auto- 
motive manufacturers are spending 
in the neighborhood of $100,000,000 
a year on television. I guess, ac- 
cording to good old Ernie, these 
idiots. and their agencies are all 


idiots. Just where this leaves his 
own agency, at the moment spend- 
| ing a big buck in television for 
|Pontiac, is something that is not 
|made very clear. 

| Getting back to the first para- 
\graph of this critique, I wish to 
|suggest that the next time some 
|misguided agency man says to him- 
|self: “I’m going to get up in front 


comes up with this lulu: “In the) 


plish by copying their competitors’ 
appeals and artwork. We’d like to 
suggest to the advertisers who are 
afflicted with such agencies that 
they could cut down ad budgets 
drastically and accomplish as much 
by just taking tie-ins and adja- 
cencies next to their competitors 
and saying, “Me, too.” 
Kerrn K. CALDWELL, 
Burke, Kuipers & Mahoney 
Inc., Oklahoma City. 


‘Stick with Your Agency’ 
Is Advice of Adman 


To the Editor: 1956 seems to be 
the year for the big switch. 

ADVERTISING AGE’s April 9 issue 
shows Coca-Cola ads before and 
after the Big Switch. The before 
has it all over the after, as any 
fool can plainly see. 

Pepsi, 7-Up and the other soft 
drink people should be mighty 
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happy because, if Coke continues 
this new campaign, the other soft 
drinks will make greater inroads 
on Coke than ever before. 

Compare the heads! 

The former agency’s ads con- 
tained believable and a _ good 
“reason-why” fer buying Coca- 
Cola. The fu 
pared by the w agency does 
nothing; actuan, looks like a 
bunch of goof-ba ying to take 
the caps off the be.. +s with their 
teeth. Look at the headline of the 
new company. “Its real great taste 
puts you at your sparkling best.” 
This will sell Coca-Cola? At least 
they should have used the “Pause 
that Refreshes.” This would show 
that they have a creative man in 
their midst. 

Advertisers, don’t be in a hurry 
to discard your present agency. If 
a new agency can’t come up with 
something better than the afore- 
mentioned for your account... 


‘or spread pre-| 


tical Builder, for example, an ar-| without the advertising. If adver-! mirrors. 


Bring the Builder Business,” by! of the advertisement, it shows the | three mirrors is most efficient? 


John Worthman, Indiana builder | 
and a ranking member of the Na- 
tional Assn. of Home Builders, 
spelled out his trade-in activities 
as follows: 

“Trade-ins can bring more busi- 
ness and more profit. They are not 
hard to handle. The idea is an old 
one with a long record of success | 
when methods are understood and 
carried out simply and directly. No 
other program has come forward 
which serves to make business for 
the builder so fluid.”... 

Homes are not like automobiles 
or low cost appliances, however, 
and will not be traded in as read- 
ily and as often. Styling and inno- 
vations create obsolescence faster 
on such things than they do with 
houses. Nevertheless the trade-in 
principles which have been devel- 
oped to such a high degree of per- 
fection by the automobile and ap- 


perish the thought! 

Stick with your present agency 
and make them work for you, con- 
fide in them, tell them your prob- 
lems and I am sure you will come | 
out first best. 

If you feel the need for a new 
agency, ask for ideas—not ads— 
because ideas will sell the mer- 
chandise. My hat’s off to the old} 
agency. 


WARREN CARLSON, 
Buchanan-Thomas Advertis- 


pliance industries can be success- 
fully applied, and this is the trend. 

Just beyond today’s horizons, 
beginning about 1960, there will 
be a new factor in the picture—a 
vast spurt in the demand for homes 
as “wartime babies” strike out on 
their own. Young couples unable 
to afford new dwelling units (like 
youngsters unable to buy new 
cars) will be in the market for 
“used” homes. And a supply of 


ing Co., Omaha. 

. . o 
Comments on Hunt ‘Fashion’ 
Series Reward Advertiser 

To the Editor: We’re grateful to 
The Creative Man for the fine en- 
dorsement placed upon our current 
catsup campaign running in Vogue 
and Harper’s Bazaar (AA, April 
2). Campaign ideas with a quality 
of “bright departure,” as he char- 
acterizes this one, are usually un- 


Hunt for the | : 


dertaken with a certain amount of 

mental finger crossing. Such was 

the case with this idea. 
Fortunately, because of many 


comments such as_ his—from 
professionals and nonprofessionals 
alike—we have uncrossed the fin- 
gers and are digging for additional 
ideas for this campaign with com- 
plete freedom from inhibition. It’s 
at times like this that advertising 
rewards its practitioners generous- 
ly in psychic compensation. 

In the event you had not seen 
some of the other advertisements 
in this every-issue series to date, 
I am enclosing proofs. I hope you 
find in these comparable qualities 
of interest and innovation. 

WHITNEY DRAYTON, 
Vice-President, Hunt Foods 
Inc., Fullerton, Cal. 

a » * 


Proper Financing Is Key 
to Boosting Home Trade-Ins 
To the Editor: We were exceed- 
ingly interested in the Feb. 6 Ap- 
VERTISING AGE story [by E. B. 
Weiss] on the trade-in potential 
for homes. For some years now, 
we have been encouraging the new 
home builder to expand his mar- 
ket by accepting old home trade- 
ins. 
In the February issue of Prac- 


“used” smaller homes will be) 
available—the dwellings built in! 


‘the first years following World| 
|War II, whose owner-occupants 


will by then require larger homes. 
Thus, a “trade-in” home market 
can become operative on a rela- 
tively broad scale for the first 
time. .. 

However, before the trade-in 
movement becomes widespread 
there will have to be a more rapid 
decline in the price of the “used” 
property than we have had in the 
past, paralleling to some extent 
the condition in the automobile in- | 
dustry where sharp plunges from 
the new conditioned price brings 
more and more people into the 
market. 

The key to the trade-in is proper 
mortgage financing for the older 
homes. The basis on which auto- 
mobiles are financed permits own- 
ers to get a new car even though 
the market value on their old car 
has dropped considerably. A sharp 
decline in old house prices can be 
cushioned by easier financing. Only 
a small fall in price is needed to 
induce a sale if proper mortgage | 


terms are available. 


Sipney J. HoGANson, 
Director, Sales Research and 
| Promotion, Practical Builder, 
| Chicago. 
* + 
Power Employes to 
Lobbying Article 
| To the Editor: In your March 26 
issue you carried an item “What’s 
Wrong with Lobbying?” by G. D.| 
Crain Jr. We would like to pub-| 
lish excerpts in our employe mag-| 
azine, giving credit, of course, to 
both ADVERTISING AGE and Mr. 
Crain. May we have your permis- | 
sion? | 
C. M. Kiran, | 
Advertising Manager, Ala- 
bama Power Co., Birmingham. 


e 
See 


* * * 
Product, Not Ad, Should 
Attract Consumer: Politz 

To the Editor: I read with great 
interest your editorial of April 9 
under the heading of “The Perfect 
Advertisement.” 

I believe it’s a great service to 
the advertising business that your 
editorial calls attention to an elu- 
sive but most decisive problem of 
advertising efficiency, a problem 
easily overlooked, and, if recog-| 
nized, easily forgotten. It is the) 
problem as to what the advertiser | 
wants to sell: an advertisement or 
a product? The most efficient ad- 
vertising makes consumers like the 
product, think of the product more 
favorably than they would have 


germ of inefficiency. 


Mirror No. 1 is bumpy and 


99 


| is so perfect that it cannot even 


ticle titled “How House Trade-Ins tising makes the consumer think) The problem is: Which of the be recognized as a mirror. 


| Mirror No. 3 is in the position 
| of the most efficient advertisement 


I thought it might interest you) spotty. Mirror No. 2 is even and| and the landscape is in the position 


to read how I tried to illustrate 
this particular problem by an 
analogy. I therefore inclose a 
booklet that I republished, Claude 


Hopkins’ “Scientific Advertising.” | 


In my introduction and commen- 
tary to the book I called attention 


| to the problem on Pages vi, 74, and 


75. 
My congratulations to you on 
your editorial. 
ALFRED POLITz, 
Alfred Politz Research Inc., 
New York. 


Mr. Politz’ analogy went like this: 

Let’s imagine a big room with 
an enormous window through 
which we can see the beautiful 
scenery of a rolling landscape. 
Let’s imagine that there are three 
different mirrors mounted on the 
walls of the room. From one loca- 
tion in the room, it is possible to 
see the outside scenery through the 


flawless, but its glass is equipped 
around the edges with beautiful 
ornamental engraving. Mirror No. 
3 has no ornament, no frame; it is 
just a plain, completely even, 
flawless mirror. 

Now if we invite an outsider in- 
| to our room, point at Mirror No. 1 
|and ask him, “What do you see?” 
/ his answer will be, “A bad mirror.” 
| We show him Mirror No. 2, and 
| he will tell us, “This is a beauti- 
ful mirror.” 
| Then we point in the direction 
|of Mirror No. 3, and when we ask 
him what he sees, he will tell us, 
“The beautiful scenery of a roll- 
|ing landscape.” 
| Mirror No. 3 in this case has 
|done the most efficient job. It 
| pictures the landscape so clearly 
that the observer does not even 
notice the existence of a mirror; 
he thought that he had merely 
looked out the window. The mirror 


of the merchandise that the adver- 
tisement is supposed to demon- 
strate to the public. The most ef- 
ficient advertisement makes the 
prospective consumer see and ap- 
preciate the merchandise. Through 
emotional and logical channels, it 
arouses his interest in the mer- 
chandise and does not arouse his 
interest in the workmanship of the 
advertisement. For the maker of 
the advertisement, this situation 
'can be disappointing, since he gets 
no credit for the best workmanship. 


SIMP sON-R EILL 
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KRON-TV’S NEW MERCHANDISING PLAN 


FOR DAYTIME ADVERTISERS (before 7:30 P.M.) 
featuring “IN-STORE SPECTACULARS” * 


*Colorful, animated figures 
that move back and forth on 
wires elevated above all other 


merchandise in the store. 


Call the “Colonels” of Peters, Griffin, 
Woodward, Inc. or Norman Louvau at 
KRON-TV for complete details of this 
exclusive new merchandising plan. 
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Kayser Keys Its 
Ads, Operation to 
Retailers Needs 


Abraham Feinberg, board peg 
man, credits this business boom to 
a new business philosophy which | 

| boils down to (1) make Kayser the | 

| most retailer minded fashion house | 
| in America, (2) intensify atten | 
tion to good promotions and service | 

‘and (3) actively seek additional | 

business enterprises to join the| 


| of Kayser’s divisions, the new 
building also is designed as a re- 
tailer’s sales tool—an idea center 
|where retailers can glean new ways 
ito sell. 

| On the first floor, for example, 
|there’s a Promenade of Fashion 
| where the newest developments in 
display and merchandising tech- 


| growing Kayser family, which now 
New York, Apri] 24—Julius| numbers 11 divisions. 

Kayser & Co. dedicated its new! Prime example of the first and 
$3,000,000 headquarters on Fifth second points is the division which 
Ave. recently with the rosy proph-| makes Kayser hosiery and gloves 
esy that by June the company’s | and ladies’ and children’s Luxite 
volume would come close to $85,- by Kayser lingerie. The ad manager 
000,000—compared to the $20,-| here is Jane Trahey, who hails 
000,000 level which was obtained from Neiman-Marcus, in Dallas, 
in June, 1954, when a new man-| where she was advertising and 
agement group took over. sales promotion manager. 


® With this retailing background, 
she is adamant in maintaining her 
retailer-conscious approach to all 
of Kayser’s promotions. For ex- 
ample, all of Kayser’s consumer 
advertising is planned with an eye 
to helping the retailer merchandise 
the ad. 

All the ads are built around an 


TTRAITOBIAL ENTERPRyop 


CITY, NEVADA 
Larges! Weekly Paper Ip 
The Entire American West 


Audited Moe Secvartra) 


NEW U. S. GOVERNMENT 
CENSUS OF BUSINESS 
REPORTS: 


4 METROPOLITAN AREA 
in North Carolina and 


11th in the entire U.S. 
in Retail Sales Gain 


now characterize all of the Kayse 


idea that the retailer can readily 
translate into window and coun- 
ter displays. And to make sure that 
the retailer gets the point, Miss 
Trahey has made up a little pam- 
phlet suggesting just how it can 
be done. 

Because Miss Trahey believes a 
company’s personality can be more 
| effectively expressed and sustained 
by artwork than by photography, 
one of her first official acts was 
to adopt a sprightly type of line 
drawing to establish a whimsical 
| light-hearted personality for Kay- 
|ser ads. 

Then she redesigned and stand- 
ardized the company’s packaging. 
|A brilliant French blue was se- 
| lected as Kayser Blue and the 
|fleur de lis of the Medici was 
|adopted as the Kayser trademark. 


|® Now all Kayser packages are) 


|bright blue emblazoned with a 
large white fleur de lis, with this 
new color and symbol being in- 
terpreted in every phase of product 
identification from labels and 
letterheads to the tissue wrapping 
inside the boxes. Even the new 
building bears a giant Kayser logo 
and the fleur de lis—both in Kayser 
Blue of course. 

| Miss Trahey is also paying 
special attention to gift packaging 
and has developed special gift 
|}overwraps which can be slipped 


CO-ORDINATED—Brilliant Kayser Blue boxes and a white fleur de lis 


rand Luxite by Kayser packaging. 


| The new color and symbol are being used in every phase of product 
identification, from labels and letterheads to the tissue wrapping 
inside the boxes. 


carnation. 

Kayser’s consumer campaign is 
running in Charm, Harper’s Ba- 
zaar, Life, Mademoiselle, The New 
Yorker, New York Times Maga- 
zine and Vogue. Mostly the ads are 
full-color pages, but Miss Trahey 
also favors half-column ads in The 
New Yorker to promote Kayser 
gloves under such headings as 
“dyed to match your favorite para- 
keet”—or a long, skinny one- 

/column ad in Life for a long skin- 
| ny glove in turquoise and black. 


'@ Kayser’s retailer-mindedness is 
| well-exemplified, also, by the new 


manager 


looks like this 


RETAILER ADVICE—Another phase of 


niques are shown—with full de- 
| tails and prices on how they can 
|be adapted by the buyers. It is 
hoped that buyers will get into 
the habit of strolling through this 
promenade to pick up new ideas. 

There’s also a Theater of In- 
timate Apparel, seating 1,000, 
where new products will be shown 
in settings which retailers can 
adapt for use in their own stores. 

And for the foot-weary buyer, 
there’s even a foot vibrator to 
help her relax as she reviews the 
line. 


® As for Kayser’s continuing 
search for new companies to add 
to its roster, Mr. Feinberg says, 
“Our program, both of internal ex- 
pansion and carefully conceived 
acquisition, is not diversification 
just to cover all bases. Rather it is 
based on the concept that products 
which have a similarity in crea- 
tivity and distribution do well to 
complement one another.” 

To illustrate, he points to the 
men’s wear field: “Kayser, in its 
Catalina division (added two years 
ago), has a well-rounded line of 
men’s sports wear and swim wear. 
Our Holeproof division (added last 
year) is one of the most important 
men’s sock manufacturers. This 
division also makes men’s under- 
wear and pajamas. It is our con- 
viction that our entire men’s wear 


.| division can be tremendously ex- 


panded through the addition of 
interesting items for leisure and 
sport in all aspects.” 


‘Parade’ Boosts Three; 
Retains PR Counsel 

Wallace A. Sprague, managing 
editor of Parade, New York, since 
1949, has been named assistant 
publisher of the supplement, a new 
|post. Parade also has elected Ed 


Kayser’s light-hearted advertising| Kimball, vp and director of adver- 
is this trade ad which runs fre-|tising and sales, and Walter I. 
quently in Women’s Wear Daily. | Tenney, vp in charge of publisher 


}onto the regular hosiery package | 


| to transform it into a special hol- 
|iday gift wrap. For Mother’s Day, 
it’s a laminated gold foil wrap, 
printed with a white lace pattern 
design and topped by a pink plastic 


/company headquarters, which are) 


located just across Fifth Ave. from 
Lord & Taylor and Franklin- 
Simon. Functioning as more than 
just a showcase and office for all 


|relations, to its board. 

| Parade has appointed Gard- 
ner-Morris Associates, New York, 
to handle special editorial promo- 
|tion projects for radio, television 
‘and wire service media. 


— 


is must-reading of 


i Rank in 
% Gain i 
Over % Gain 
opol Areas (1954 1948) Ant 
Metr jitan Ar 
100% : 
ORLANDO FLA - | 
AUGUSTA, GA - ~ | 
ALBUQUERQUE, 7° : 
FLINT, = - 
Mi, FLA. 
MAMPTON-NEWPORT NEWS, a8 6 | 
Rwick, . | 
Be ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. -s ‘ | 
WICHITA, KAN. - 18 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. > A 
WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. | 
an Area is 


i - Metropolit 
po piccorgenear oe retail sales market 
the 


in North Carolina. 


WINSTON-SALEM TWIN CITY 


JOURNAL and SENTINEL 


MORNING SUNDAY EVENING 
National Representative: KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 


You can’t cover 
North Carolina 
without the 
Journal and 
Sentinel 


Industrial Marketing is the only service in the 
world that is tailor-made to fit the special needs 
of men who advertise and sell a product or serv- 


ice to business and industry. Giv 


“Every Page of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


the painless sort!” 


“When first starting in industrial advertising, I quickly 
learned that Industrial Marketing was the finest source 
of information on ‘how to do it better’ I find it increas- 
ingly difficult to spend too much time with an issue, 
since every page is must-reading of the painless sort.” 


says GLENN W. GRAF 
Sales Promotion Manager 


Le Roi Division, Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 


trial costs only 
IM plus the 55 
es you the latest 


MAIL TODAY FOR TRIAL—MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED 


al 


techniques, methods and developments. Year’s 


$3—includes monthly copy of 
6-page Annual Market Data & 


Directory Number, June 25th. 


To: INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, 200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Illinois 
Name. Title 

wy Nature of 

Company. Business__ 

Street 

City v4 State 

C0 $3 enclosed © Bill firm C Bill me No extra postage Canada or Pan America; Add $2 a year foreign. 


IM 1S A SISTER PUBLICATION OF ADVERTISING AGE AND ADVERTISING REQUIREMENTS 
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advertising 


than a year 
ago in 
the April issue 


Of 168 companies advertising in 
our April issue, the 49 listed below 
are participating in our plant site 
selection feature: 


ARKANSAS INDUSTRIAL DEVELOP- 
MENT COMMISSION 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
RAILROADS 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


BEAN, JOHN, Division, Foop 
MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY 


CHICAGO AND NORTH WESTERN 
RAILWAY SYSTEM 


CINCINNATI GaAs & ELECTRIC 
SYSTEM 


CLEVELAND ELECTRIC 
ILLUMINATING COMPANY 


CoLumBIA GAs System, INc., THE 
CONSUMERS POWER COMPANY 
CUNNINGHAM-LImMP COMPANY 
DETROIT EpIsON COMPANY, THE 
EBASCO SERVICES INCORPORATED 
EVANS Propucts Co. 


FANTus Factory LOCATING 
SERVICE 


Frisco RAILWAY 
GENERAL PUBLIC UTILITIES CorP. 
ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD 


ILLINOIS STATE DIVISION OF 
INDUSTRIAL PLANNING AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


INDIANA DEPARTMENT OF 
COMMERCE 


IowA DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
KULJIAN CORPORATION, THE 
LACKAWANNA RAILROAD 


LEHIGH WAREHOUSE & 
TRANSPORTATION COMPANY 


LOocKWOOD-GREENE ENGINEERS, 
NC, 


LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA, PORT 
LuRIA ENGINEERING Co. 
MICHIGAN Express, INC. 


MINNEAPOLIs & St. Louis 
RAILWAY 


MINNESOTA DEPARTMENT OF 
BusINEss DEVELOPMENT 


MIssouRI-KANSAS-TEXAS LINES 


MISSOURI DIVISION OF RESOURCES 
& DEVELOPMENT 


MONON RAILROAD 
NEw YorK CENTRAL SYSTEM 


NEw YorK STATE DEptT. OF 
COMMERCE 


New YORK TERMINAL WAREHOUSE 
NICKEL PLATE RoaD 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
READING RAILROAD 

SANTA FE RAILway 

SHAW- WALKER 

SKELLY O1L COMPANY 

Soo LINE RAILROAD 


SOUTHERN NEW JERSEY 
DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


UNION STEEL Propucts Co. 
WABASH RAILROAD 


WIGTON-ABBOTT CorP. 
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‘Screen Actors Guild 
Given Jurisdiction 


Over Electronicam 


New York, April 24—In a two- 
to-one decision, an arbitration 
panel has upheld the jurisdiction 
of the Screen Actors Guild over | 
the DuMont Electronicam film) 
system, thus denying the claim of | 
the American Federation of Tele-| 
vision & Radio Artists. 

The decision declared “null and 
void and of no force or effect” a 
letter circulated last fall among! 
advertising agencies and motion | 
picture producers by AFTRA in| 
which it claimed jurisdiction over | 
tv shows made with the DuMont | 
film system. 


REME 
When You're Placing 
Grocery Advertising 


- 


» OMAHA, NASHVILLE 
53 ¢ |@ In upholding the Screen Actors | 
Guild, and coincidentally the posi- | 


SEU TS tion of Allen B. DuMont Labor-| 
$86 243,000 N atories, the pane] ruled: 
, “e ] . . 7” 
MARKET WITH Neither the electronic view 


finder nor any other improvement 
the Electronicam possesses over 
the standard motion picture cam- 
era alters the basic fact that the 
abu Electronicam is a motion picture 
camera when used for the produc- 


|tion of theatrical motion pictures 


by Story, Brooks & nt 
Poke gee sgn aye and for motion pictures for tele-| 
a = cast.” 


' mages ‘4 ein | 
: 1955 SURVEY OF BUYING POWER~_ The decision was reached after | 
— | es oh eae S V Z four weeks of hearings in the of-| 


BRUSH-MOORE 
NEWSPAPER = 
represented nationally 


RC § 
fices of the American Arbitration 
| Assn. Booth McCambridge 
WINNERS—George Booth, an art director at J. Walter Thompson Co., 
New York, accepts the Foster & Kleiser medal for the best outdoor 
poster, presented at the annual awards banquet of the Art Directors 
Club of Los Angeles. Mr. Booth accepted the award on behalf of 
Edward Burke, art director, and Jerry Wright, of JWT’s San Fran- 
| cisco office, who designed the poster. Actress Mercedes McCambridge 

makes the presentation while Reed Springer, art director of Foster & 

Kleiser’s Los Angeles branch, looks on. At the top is the winning 

poster. 


Springer 


NOW IS THE TIME 


TO BUY Alva. 


Now is the time . . . because, by the time you get your Eastman color 
film commercials produced and release prints delivered, motion pic- 
ture theatre attendance will be exceeding 70,000,000 people per week. 
Just imagine! You can reach a substantial part of that captive audi- 
ence of seventy million people a week with a made-to-order Eastman 
color film commercial. 

Remember, according to the Sindlinger Study of Motion Picture 
Audiences, approximately 60% are people between the ages of 15 
and 35, the spending years. 

Also, when you use MPA-Screen Broadcasts Advertising, you are 
in company with several of the Top 100 national advertisers, and, in 
addition, you get such advantages as... 

1. PROTECTION AGAINST COMPETITIVE ADVERTISING. 
Only one advertiser for each product classification in theatres 
selected. 

2. MINIMUM COMPETITION FOR ATTENTION. There is a 
limit of 3 to 5 non-competing advertisers in a theatre for a 
full week. a 

3. FLEXIBILITY. You can use as little as one theatre a week 
or as many as 16,000 theatres a week. 

4. DRAMATIC USE OF COLOR. Made-to-order Eastman color 
films can be produced in our modern air-conditioned studios, 
or in a studio of your choice. 

5. COVERAGE. A yearly cumulative audience that equals 90% 
of the persons in a community over 15 years of age who are 
mentally and physically able to attend theatres. 


More information furnished on request 


MOTION PICTURE ADVERTISING SERVICE CO., INC. 


JWT VP Writes Book on 
‘Latin American Markets’ 
“The Latin American Markets,” 
by Dr. Vergil Reed, vp, J. Walter 
| Thompson Co., New York, has just 
been published by McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co., and is available 
|from JWT, Dept. T-1, 420 Lexing- 


Brewer Takes to Topcoat 
Business after Losses 

| Fort Pitt Brewing Co., Sharps- 
|burg, Pa., which has run in the 
red for the past four years, hopes 
to warm up business with the ac- 
quisition of two Philadelphia top- 
coat and overcoat manufacturers. 


ton Ave., New York. The book| Fort Pitt plans to buy all the out- 
includes information on 30 coun-/standing stock of Jacob Siegel Co. 
tries, including climates, popula~|and the partnership interests of 


tion, resources, agriculture, man- 
ufacturing, transport and com- 
munications, imports and exports, 
incomes with standards of living, 
and a final section on ways and 
means of entering these markets. 


| Windsor Overcoat Co. for a re- 
|ported price of $3,943,690. Com- 
|bined sales of the two manufac- 
{turers in the last fiscal year to- 
| taled $3,500,000 and earnings were 
| $355,423. 


70 E. 45th St. 
New York, N. Y. 


1032 Carondelet St. 
New Orleans, La. 


LAKE SHORE sscreorvee ow. 


1224 W. VAN BUREN ST. * CHICAGO 7, ILL. 
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Sydney Gruson, correspondent in Czechoslovakia for The New York Times, tells you 


How to be the life of 
the Party in Prague 


This is different from White Plains, believe me. And 
nothing is more different than the work. I’m still not sure 
how I operate. So far I haven’t been able to see any Czech 
Government or party officials, and the indications are 
that I won’t, but somehow or other there seems to be a 
story or two to write occasionally. So long as I have that, 
I’m eontent. 

Prague is a beautiful city, physically. There’s none more 
beautiful. It is full of wonderful vistas of old buildings, one 
more delightful than the next, and tiny, crooked streets 
along which people have walked for perhaps 1,000 years. 
When it’s bathed in sunlight, or covered with snow, it takes 


your breath away. 


Good training helps 

We have settled down in the Hotel Alcron for the while. 
It’s slightly run-down for want of repair and decorations, 
but it’s not a bad hotel. We have a community room which 
is the office, dining room, children’s playroom, the room 
where the elder of our two girls takes her piano lessons, 
where Lindsey, who is 3, runs his train, and where I work. 

You should try writing a story during a piano lesson, 
with a toy train going, a waiter desperately trying to get 
someone to order lunch, and a gnome or two trying to 
clean up the room. But if you were brought up in a news 
agency, as I was, it’s not difficult. 

Actually, the three children are all at school, the two 
youngest in the American school at the Embassy and Kerry, 
the 8-year-old, in the French school. I went back to school 
myself for a couple of days, a Czech school, and stayed in 
class from 8 A. M. to 1 P.M. each day. It provided a couple 


of stories. 


A matter of interpretation 

I’m an object of great curiosity here, as the only Ameri- 
can correspondent. I go to see a balloon exhibition and my 
picture appears next day in the papers. I’m gazing upward 
with my mouth open for some reason. The cut with the 
picture says: “Surprised. We don’t know what The New 
York Times correspondent is thinking but we wonder what 
he will send to his paper.” 

Or I ask the spokesman to repeat a sentence from his 
briefing on the Molotov speech at the Warsaw Pact con- 
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ference (mainly because I hadn't quite caught my transla- 
tor’s translation) and the radio that night says The New 
York Times correspondent asked for the sentence to be re- 
peated, and we wonder what he will make of this sentence 
in his story. 

The Czechs have been very kind. When I got back from 
bringing in the family with the car (a vulgarly ice-blue 
and cream Plymouth °56 station wagon full of chrome 
that attracts great attention) they provided a motor escort 
for eight days and he went everywhere I went. I presume 
this was to help me out if I got lost trying to find my way 
around the city. At least I presumed it was until one night 
when I got lost, on the outskirts of the city, and the escort 
wouldn’t stop when I tried to wave him down to ask 


directions. 


Sydney Gruson has covered foreign assignments for most 
of the time since he joined The New York Times in 1944. 
He covered the Middle East. Then he covered Mexico. For 
a brief period before undertaking his present post in Prague 
he worked on the city staff in New York. His ability to dig 
out a story, with or without official approval, is typical of 
Times staff members all over the world. Working as a team, 
they produce each day a newspaper that is lively, informa- 
tive, interesting, different from any other. They put more 
into The Times. Readers get more out of The Times. So 


do advertisers. 


Gruson was the life of the party in Mexico, too. 


The New York Cimes 


“ALL THE NEWS THAT'S FIT TO PRINT” 
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Are you overlooking 
29% of your 
chain store market? =| 


(and the fastest-growing part at that! ) 


Le” ee 


ee Smee 


‘ i Beat rE re haa - 
, ‘ 
Le Aare? Here. ee 


Pond 5 tte eet tat Te alee 


hat’s right, nearly 25% of the nation’s chain grocery volume is done 

in the fast growing chains that distribute Everywoman’s magazine 

... chains like Colonial Stores, Food Fair, Loblaw, National Tea, Wrigley, 
and dozens of others. 

These Everywoman’s distributor chains are strong in all parts of the 
country, and they already dominate such markets as Detroit, Cleveland, 
Denver, Los Angeles, Seattle, Dallas, Fort Worth, Atlanta, Minneapolis, 
Indianapolis and Miami. 

Naturally, you want to increase your volume in all these areas and 
there’s an economical way to do it — by making proper use of Every- 
woman’s magazine. 

According to the most recent Starch Consumer Magazine Report — 
66% of Everywoman’s households do not receive any of the four leading 
subscription-type women’s magazines. Moreover, Everywoman’s concen- 
trated circulation among customers in these chains is approximately three 


a. 9 times greater than any weekly or women’s service magazine! 

ont Many successful manufacturers have already greatly strengthened their 
. position in these markets by using the unique advertising and promotion 
+ possibilities of Everywoman’s. 

2 We'll be glad to tell you how you can use Everywoman’s as a sales 
4 builder for products, too! Just call or wire Everywoman’s, 16 East 40th St. 
FE New York, N. Y. 


—gets results in the fastest-growing food chains! 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Write us for the fast-growing list 
of the fast-growing chains that distribute Every- 
woman's. We'll be glad to send it to you right away. 
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Geyer Sells 
Stock to Execs; 
Ballard Moves Up 


(Continued from Page 1) 
business, reports the agency is 
currently soliciting two packaged- 
food accounts and will go after a 
chemicals account in about two 
weeks. 


= Expansion of the agency’s own- 
ership was effected in recognition 
of a general trend in this direction. 
Until this move, probably less than 
10% of the agency’s shares were 
held by a few oldtimers in the 
company. Now, the 40 agency em- 


ployes collectively—though in un-| 
of 


equal amounts—control 50% 
the agency. 

Mr. Geyer termed the expansion | 
“an important milestone in the! 
growth of our company and one to | 
which I have looked forward for | 
a long time. 

“It is a major source of satisfac- 
tion to us that our clients have 
heartily approved this move,” he 
said. 

“Shared ownership is not only 
the most realistic reward for exec- 
utives who participate in building | 
a company, but it is also a vital 
incentive for accelerated prog- 
ress,” Mr. Geyer said. 

“The new co-owners of Geyer 
Advertising are provided with both 
a larger responsibility and an en- 
larged opportunity to serve our 
clients and our fellow employes.” 

Pointing out that the move en- 
ables several agency owners to 
spearhead the work on every ac- 
count in the shop, Mr. Geyer 
added: 


s “While the nature of the adver- 
tising business will always de- 
mand and _ produce _ individual 
genius and individual leaders, I 
believe we will see more widening 
of ownership within the larger 
agencies—a pattern which has long 
made news in other fields. 

“As advertising has grown larg- 
er and more complex in support of 
our expanding economy, so have 
the major agencies and their func- 
tions grown larger, more complex. 
In consequence, I believe expan- 
sion of active ownership, with cor- 
responding responsibilities up and 
down the line for able, creative 
and seasoned people will lead to 
more efficient and productive op- 
eration,” he concluded. 

By his action, “Pat” Geyer, it 
seems likely, has found a simple 
way to take a substantial sum out 
of one of the best-financed agen- 
cies in the business. Geyer Ad- 
vertising is reliably reported to 
have amassed more than $2,000,- 
000 in working capital—almost 
“an embarrassment of riches.”’ The 
agency proudly boasts: “We've 
never missed a discount.” 


s The agency was organized by 
Mr. Geyer and his father in Day- 
ton in 1910, making Pat a rare 
double phenomenon—an agency 
man who has held but one job, 
and that as the head of an agency, 
for 46 years. 

It has gone through three 
merger-like changes in that time. 


s When “Hike” Newell left GN&G 
in the spring of 1952, it was both 
an unexpected shock and a time 
of upheaval for the agency. The 
new Lennen & Newell agency drew 
more than a score of top execu- 
tives to it from Geyer, as well as 
the Chicopee Milis, United Air- 
craft and Lorillard’s Embassy cig- 
arets accounts. In the turmoil, the 
Continental Oil Co. account slid 
over to Benton & Bowles. 

The Bothwell affiliation, several 
months later, brought to Geyer 
a 19-year-old agency reporting 
billings of slightly more than $5,- 


000,000 and a list of account trans- 
fers including a slew of American | 
Home Products accounts, Burnett 
division of American Home Foods, 
Kenwill Corp., MagiKoter paint 
roller, Kiwi polish, Sealright Corp., 
Tetley tea and Wolcott Co.’s Easy- 
Off oven cleaner. 


@ Geyer merged with the Paul 
Cornell agency in 1933 and moved 
headquarters to New York in 1935. 
It absorbed the New York opera- 
tion of Tracy-Locke-Dawson in 
1944 and “joined forces” with W. 
Earl Bothwell in 1952. 

Shortly before the last move, 
H. W. Newell, second in command 
at Geyer, Newell & Ganger, left to 
join Philip W. Lennen in Lennen 
& Newell. And a few weeks after 
the Bothwell affiliation, the agen- 


Sam M. Ballard 


cy announced the name by which 
it is now known. 

| Among his past achievements, 
|Pat Geyer is probably proudest 
of the job the agency did when it 
lifted Nash-Kelvinator from sixth 
to third in refrigerator sales. Years 
before, Geyer had started the Frig- 
idaire account and had seen it 
grow from $5,000 to $5,000,000 in 
billings. Before that, the agency’s 
Delco-Light campaign was one of 
the factors in hastening farm elec- 
trification. 


B. B. Geyer 


s While he has touched on all 
agency accounts, President Ballard 
has worked primarily on Nash 
Rambler and is especially pleased 
with the agency’s achievements 
with the versatile Rambler. 

Born in Elwood, Ind., in 1902, 
Sam Ballard became, at the age of 
18, the youngest city editor in the 
state. At 23, he was city editor of 
the Miami Daily News when that 
paper, at the height of the Florida 
boom, published the largest edition 
—504 pages—of a daily ever 
printed. 


@ The new president was once a 
client of Geyer Advertising. This 
was when he worked for Frigidaire 
and then Delco, as advertising 
manager. He left General Motors 
to work for Hudson Motors, then 
moved over to Gardner Advertis- 
ing, in 1937, as a copywriter, later 
copy chief, vp and exec vp. 

He introduced Monsanto Chem- 
ical Co. to national advertising 
with a piddling budget in 1939, 
saw it grow to huge proportions by 
the time he left Gardner in 1953. 
In the same year he joined Geyer 
as a vp and chairman of the agen- 
cy’s account policy committee. Six 
months later he was named exec 
vp and general manager. 


= Last year, Mr. Ballard said, 
Geyer Advertising billed around 
$20,000,000. While he declines to 
set a goal, he naturally expects a 
rise in 1956. In addition to current- 
ly being busy seeking out new ac- 
counts, “we are actively interested 
in becoming known as a highly 
creative agency,” he says. 

“Depth of service” is another 
favorite phrase around this agen- 
cy’s three offices (New York, De- 
troit and Dayton). “Nothing hap- 
pens at Nash that isn’t our 
concern,” says Mr. Ballard. Geyer 
executives attempt to meet with 
clients, at least every six months— 
quarterly where possible—to give 
client top management a review 
and forecast of the entire business 
structure in their market. This in- 
cludes the outlook as seen by the 
agency’s fulltime economist, who 
is part of the 15-man research | 
staff. 


‘Senate Group Hears 
Conflicting Claims 
On Subscription TV 


WasHincTon, April 26—Senate 
commerce committee investigators 
floundered this week in a sea of 
conflicting claims over the prob- 
able impact of subscription tv on 
the existing system of commercial 
television. 

Sponsors of three different sub- 
scription tv systems were before 
the committee on Monday and 
Tuesday arguing that commercial 
tv can never provide adequate 
service, particularly in the smaller 
communities. They assured the 
committee toll tv could provide 
sufficient revenue for stations, in- 
cluding the uhf stations, which lack 
network affiliations, and adequate 
advertising support. 


s But broadcasters, led by Richard 
Salant, vp of CBS, and Harold 
Fellows, president of the National 
Assn. of Radio & Television Broad- 
casters, warned that the promise 
to help uhf and small towns was 
merely the camel trying to get its 
nose into the tent. 

They contended that toll tv and 
commercial tv could not survive 
side by side, and that toll tv would 
eventually steal the most popular 
programs, and leave the public 
with less television than it has 
now. 

When Mr. Salant argued that 
programs like the “Ed Sullivan 
Show” could produce six to ten 
times as much profit for toll tv 
from a fraction of the present audi- 
ence, Kenneth Cox, committee 
counsel, expressed surprise. 

“Don’t you think advertisers 
think enough of tv so that they 
will put a little more money into 
it if necessary, and back you up?” 
he asked. 

Mr. Salant said he hoped so, 
but had no confidence that adver- 
tisers could meet the competition 
of toll tv for talent. “Even adver- 
tisers have a limit to their purses,” 
he said. 


# In his questioning Mr. Cox 
said toll tv would have a difficult 
time getting started. He expressed 
doubt that most of the talent which 
is already under contracts to net- 
works would jump to toll tv with- 
out considerable study. 

Sponsors of the toll tv systems 
pointed out that their proposals 
have languished at FCC for several 
years. They said all they want 
is the opportunity to test their plan 
in a few markets. 

Paul Raiburn, spokesman for In- 
ternational Telemeter Corp., ar- 
gued that toll tv would be a much 
needed competitive force in the 
industry. He contended that exist- 
ing FCC option-time rules and 
other contractual arrangements 
have given networks an unwar- 
ranted “umbrella of governmental 
sanction.” 

The committee received a state- 
ment from its former chairman, 
Edwin C. Johnson, now governor 
of Colorado, arguing for toll tv. 
He said that free programs sup- 
plied by advertisers generally 
reach only the top 60-65 markets. 

“Under the present system,” 
Gov. Johnson said, “the people of 
Colorado pay the same price for 
a bar of soap or a tube of tooth- 
paste as the people elsewhere in 
the nation, but they are receiving 
very little television service in re- 
turn. 

“In effect, therefore, many peo- 
ple in Colorado and other Rocky 
Mountain states without television 
service are subsidizing the televi- 
sion programs received by the 
public in other areas, since their 
purchase of nationally advertised 
products helps support these pro- 
grams.” 


Mann-Ellis Moves 


Mann-Ellis, New York agency, 
|has moved to 65 E. 55th St. 


Three Ex-Biow 
Clients Choose 
New Agencies 


(Continued from Page 1) 
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Norman, Craig & Kummel in the! "> 


past four months include Speidel 
Corp., Bon-Ami Co., Chanel Inc., 
Selchow & Righter and the Dem- 
ocratic National Committee. 

The agency reports that these ac- 
counts plus increased billings on 
Ronson have replaced the Revlon 
losses. Ronson alone is expected to 
bill close to $5,000,000 when it be- 
gins its expanded television sched- 
ule in October. 


® The Lanolin Plus account, which 
bills between $2,000,000 and $3.- 
000,000, went to Russel M. Seeds 
Co., Chicago. Lanolin uses “Name 
That Tune,” the CBS network tv 
show, plus national magazines and 
newspapers. 

Compton Advertising will take 
over advertising for Langendorf 
Bakeries as of June 1. Norman 
Mork, former head of Biow's San 
Francisco office, has joined Comp- 
ton as a vp and will be manager of 
a new office to be opened by the 
agency in San Francisco. 

The bakery account went to 
Compton following a presentation 
made by Bart Cummings, presi- 
dent, and A. J. Seaman, exec vp, 
of the New York office. Earlier 
this month, Compton strengthened 
its position on the West Coast when 
it took over W. H. Hunt Associates, 
Los Angeles, which had about $1,- 
250,000 in billings. 

The largest single chunk of busi- 
ness in the Hunt deal was an as- 
sociation of West Coast Volks- 
wagen dealers for about $250,000. 
The Hunt office was merged with 
Compton’s Hollywood office. 

Among the remaining Biow ac- 
counts, Armstrong Rubber, Bond 
Stores, and Englander Co. still 
have not selected new agencies. 
Armstrong has interviewed about 
50 agencies, has a few more to go, 
and denies reports circulating that 
it has already narrowed down the 
list to eight agencies. 

Englander officials are currently 
engaged in talking to agencies, and 
are not expected to name a succes- 
sor to Biow until the middle of 
May. 


Bill Bros. Completes 
Purchase of ‘Tide’ 


New York, April 26—Bill Bros. 
Publishing Corp. will take over 
active management of Tide, with 
the issue of May 19, from Billboard 
Publishing Co., which has owned 
the advertising fortnightly since 
1953. Announcement of the change 
of ownership will appear in the 
May 5 issue of Tide. As previously 
reported (AA, April 23), Bill Bros., 
which publishes Sales Manage- 
ment and nine other business pa- 
pers in merchandising and techni- 
cal fields, has held an option to 
purchase Tide. 

Raymond Bill, board chairman 
and treasurer of Bill Bros., in his 
forthcoming announcement to be 
published in Tide, says that the 
fortnightly “will be devoted to the 
interests and problems of the pol- 
icy making advertising executives 
of important national advertisers 
and their advertising agencies.” 

Tide and Sales Management, ac- 


| 


LESTER A. WEINROTT has resigned as 


executive producer for CBS in 
Chicago to become exec vp in 
charge of sales and programming 
of Kling Film Enterprises, Chica- 
go, effective May 14 (AA, April 
23). Harry W. Lange continues as 
exec vp and general manager of 
the tv and film studio’s operations. 


‘Differential Pricing’ 
Is Major Topic at 
Final Postal Hearing 


WASHINGTON, April 26—With a 
month-long hearing behind it, the 
House post office committee goes 
behind closed doors next week to 
discuss legislation dealing with the 
Post Office Department’s $470,- 
000,000 deficit. 

For three days this week postal 
officials who appeared before the 
committee to summarize their 
proposals for a $406,500,000 rate 
increase were closely questioned 
by several of the Democrats on the 
committee. 

Most of the questions were di- 
rected at the system of differential 
pricing which the department in- 
troduced this year in an effort to 
justify its proposal for a 4¢ rate 
for first class mail. 

Under this new rate-making 
formula, first class was charged 
more than actual handling cost, 
in recognition of the preferred 
treatment it receives. Second class 
is charged 50% of actual handling 
cost and third class 75% of actual 
handling cost, as credit for de- 
ferred treatment and other special 
considerations. : 


® Democrats, who have been cool 
to the proposal for a 4¢ rate on 
first class mail, argued that the 
department is shiftng deficits in- 
curred in second and third class 
to first class. Several, led by Rep. 
John E. Moss Jr. (D., Cal.) con- 
tended that “subsidies” for second 
and third class should be met with 
direct appropriations from the pub- 


lic treasurer, rather than with 
higher rates for first class. 
In their summary, postal of- 


ficials pressed hard for the 4¢ 
letter, which is supposed to raise 
nearly $300,000,000 of the revenue 
visualized in the rate bill. 


OAI Names McBrine VP, 
Robinson SM; Seelen Retires 

Robert C, McBrine, manager of 
the Atlanta sales office of Outdoor 
Advertising Inc., has been named 
vp and eastern sales manager, with 
headquarters in New York. He 
succeeds Ted W. Lord, recently ap- 
pointed assistant to the president 
in charge of national sales (AA, 
April 9). 

Ellyson S. Robinson Jr., vp and 
formerly West Coast sales man- 
ager, San Francisco, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Atianta 


cording to the announcement, “will | sales office. Both appointments are 


carry on as distinct and separate 
entities and will be complemen- 
tary to each other.” 


= The entire editorial staff of Tide 
will continue under the new man- 
agement. The best features of the) 


magazine, says the announcement, | | ters. 


|effective June 1. Mr. McBrine 
became manager of the Atlanta of- 
fice in 1949, when Mr. Robinson 
moved from Atlanta to San Fran- 
cisco. Mark B. Seelen has retired 
as vp and general art director of 


OAI in the New York headquar- 
He joined the company in 


will be continued, and others will | 1931. His successor has not yet been 


|be added, Mr. Bil! said. 


| named. 
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Geoghegan Holbrook 


worLDLY—Here are several of the participants in the international meeting of the Amer- 
ican Assn. of Advertising Agencies. William C. Geoghegan, vp of Bryan Houston Inc., 
New York; R. D. Holbrook, chairman, and John K. Strubing Jr., vice-chairman, of 
Compton Advertising, New York, were among the U. S. representatives at the affair. 
Adolf Wirz, president of the Swiss Assn. of Advertising Agencies, and Gosta Persson, 


Strubing 


Radio Booms Ad Business in Japan; 
Now It's ‘Respectable,’ Says Yoshida 


(Continued from Page 3) 
handful of agencies bill more than 
$280,000.” 

He pointed out that most agen- 
cies in Japan “have not emerged 
from the space-broker stage.” 

Mr. Yoshida said it is only re- 
cently that advertising has become 
“respectable” in Japan. “I distinct- 
ly remember a time, which lasted 
until the recent war,” Mr. Yoshida 
said, “when no self-respecting col- 


Mejillas Rojas de los 4 A’s 

New York, April 24—The Amer- 
ican Assn. of Advertising Agencies 
found itself embroiled in a first- 
class protocol rhubarb at yester- 
day’s luncheon. 

Just as Mayor Wagner was 
about to address the foreign agen- 
cy men, the three delegates from 
Spain—Francisco Garcia Ruescas, 
Manuel Perez and Guillermo Lo- 
pez—walked out in a huff. 

They explained heatedly to 
Frederic Gamble, president of the 
Four A’s, that the Spanish flag 
displayed with the flags of 33 oth- 
er nations was the wrong one. It 
was the emblem of the pre-Franco 
Spanish republic. 


= Mr. Gamble tried to mollify the 
Spaniards, but they insisted on 
leaving the meeting. 

The flag was taken down after 
the luncheon, and the Four A’s 
searched frantically—and vainly 
--for the proper one. Calls to the 
Waldorf-Astoria and the Spanish 
consulate produced no results. The 
decorating company, which made 
the original mistake, compounded 
it by sending over another Spanish 
flag, which turned out to be the 
wrong one also. 

The right flag never was ob- 
tained, but the Spaniards were fi- 
nally prevailed upon to accept the 
incident as an oversight and to 
return to the meeting. 


lege graduate would even think of 
working for an advertising agen- 
cy.” 

In fact, Mr. Yoshida reported, 
it was considered such a “humil- 
iation”’ that most agencies—includ- 
ing Dentsu—used to call them- 
selves “news agencies.” 


® Mr. Yoshida related that when 
he joined Dentsu 28 years ago, he 
had no idea what he was getting 


into. “If I had had courage in those | 


days,” he said, “perhaps I would 
not be here today talking about ad- 
vertising in Japan.” 

Mr. Yoshida cited the govern- 
ment’s recognition of the import- 


ance of advertising as a sign of| Start of the international meeting of the American 
progress in Japan. He said that in’ Assn. of Advertising Agencies. Listening to her are 
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| the 1956 budget, the Japanese gov- 
jernment allocated $2,600,000 to 
|promote overseas sales, most of it 
for the U.S. 

Mr. Yoshida said he wanted to 
|emphasize the importance of in- 
| ternational trade for Japan. With- 
}out trade, he pointed out, Japan 
could not survive. 


® Mario Garcia-Pena, managing 
director of Propaganda Epoca Ltd., 
Bogota, and president of the 
Colombian Assn. of Advertising 
Agencies, reported that when he 
organized his agency in 1940, an- 
nual advertising volume in Colom- 
bia amounted to approximately 
$500,000. 

“Today,” he said, “there are 25 
advertising agencies, and the total 
value of advertising is close to the 
equivalent of $25,000,000 yearly.” 

Mr. Garcia-Pena described Latin 
America as “an unlimited frontier 
for advertising men to conquer.” 
He said the region’s principal 
problems are a lack of manufac- 
tured products, a lack of modern 
sales systems and a lack of special- 
ized media, such as fashion and 
trade magazines. 

In Colombia, he pointed out, the 
two largest advertisers are textile 
mills, which promote their names 
—not their products—directly to 
the public, because the country 
does not have complementary in- 
dustries producing ready-made ar- 
ticles such as dresses, working 


| 


| 
| & 
|= 


Okumura Gamble 


Cathay Ltd., Hong Kong, has the 


| clothes, children’s clothes and lin- 
en for general house use. 

Mr. Garcia-Pena said it is im- 
portant to recognize that Latin 
America wants to be industrialized; 
it does not want to import. 


® Frans Lohse, president of Aktie- 
bolaget S. Gumaelius Annonsbyra, 
leading Stockholm agency, re- 
ported that advertising handled by 
Swedish agencies has trebled in the 
past 10 years, but he concentrated 
more on the obstacles facing the ad 
industry in his country. 

Mr. Lohse mentioned first that 
agencies and newspapers in Swed- 
en now are confronted with an ac- 
tion similar to the anti-trust case 
brought by the Justice Department 
here against the advertising indus- 
try. He said advertisers are de- 
manding that agencies be permitted 
to rebate and that newspapers ex- 
tend full commissions to direct ad- 
vertisers. 

Mr. Lohse also reported on gov- 
ernment restrictions. The Swedish 
government has strict controls on 
liquor and wine advertising, for 
example, and a new regulation 
prohibits automobile dealers from 
advertising cars for sale on instal- 
ment plans, he said. 

The Swedish adman said his 
country has a strong “consumer 
movement” which looks askance 
at advertising and talks about 
“protecting the consumer” from 
ads. 

Marketing with coupons has also 
met with strong opposition from 
Swedish retailers and their trade 
associations. 

“Personally, I believe that we 
shall meet with more obstacles of 
this kind in the future,” Mr. Lohse 


Yoshida 
| FROM FAR AWAY—Elma Kelly, managing director of 


floor before the 


Takeshi Okumura, Hideo Yoshida and Seiji Chi- 
hara, Dentsu Advertising, Tokyo, and Harry H. En- 
ders, Young & Rubicam. Looking over Mr. Yoshida’s 
shoulder is Frederic Gamble, Four A’s president. 


Persson 


|said. However, he added, he be- 
l\lieves the future holds “greater 
possibilities than we can imagine 
today” for the advertising business. 
| 

® The social and cultural contribu- 
tions made by advertising were 
stressed in the report by Lt. Col. 
Alan M. Wilkinson, of the London 
Press Exchange, one of Britain’s 
largest agencies. 

Col. Wilkinson said in Britain 
advertising has played an impor- 
tant part in the “disappearance of 
class differences.” He reported 
that whereas 50 years ago Britain 
was still divided into two classes— 
“the rich and the rest”—today, 
“good shoes, good clothes are worn 
by all types; good furniture, at- 
tractive curtains and carpets can 
be found in every type of home; 
plenty of food is available for all.” 

Col. Wilkinson suggested that 
advertising could exert the same 
emancipating force in other coun- 
tries and also could be a tremen- 
dous force for “the promotion of 
mutual understanding” between 


peoples. 


‘Rock Products’ Names Two 

George C. Lindsay has joined 
Maclean-Hunter Publishing Corp., 
Chicago, as editor of Rock Prod- 
ucts, and Joseph N. Bell has been 
| named to the new post of cement 
editor of the publication. Mr. 
Lindsay, formerly editor of Me- 
chanization, Mechannual and Coal 
Industry Purchasing Manual, suc- 
ceeds Bror Nordberg, who resigned 
|recently. Mr. Bell, a former di- 
lrector of public relations of the 
Portland Cement Assn., has been 
a free-lance writer for the past 
| year. 


Chihara 


Kelly Enders 


Elvinger 


Farner 


managing director of the Swedish Assn. of Advertising Agencies, arrive for the meet- 
ing. At the right, Francis Elvinger, head of the Paris agency bearing his name, is 
amused by Dr. Rudolf Farner, Zurich agency president. Also listening to Dr. Farner is 
Sherwood Dodge, vp and general manager of Foote, Cone & Belding, New York. The 
Farner agency is FC&B’s associate in Switzerland. 


Newly Packaged, 
Bab-O Will Shoot 
for No. 1 Again 


(Continued from Page 2) 
fall by a television spot campaign 
and other promotion. 

Headline on the introductory 
ads reads: “Today’s most modern 
cleanser in a modern package,” 
and the copy theme emphasizes that 
“New Instant Bab-O with bleach 
has double the brightness of any 


|other leading cleanser.” Dancer- 


Fitgzerald-Sample is the Bab-O 
agency. 


= Thus, what was once the leading 
scouring cleanser in the country 
continues its drive to regain the 


| position from which it was erased 


by Colgate-Palmolive’s Ajax not 
too many years ago. Last year, 
Bab-O had a 26% increase in sales 
volume over the previous year 
and is believed to be the only 
cleanser to increase its share of 
market in 1955. 

Among the reasons for this up- 
surge: Babbitt claims it was first 
out with a “giant economy size” 
cleanser, offering two sizes on a 
national scale, and the first to 
introduce bleach into its scouring 
cleanser on a national scale. Many 
cleansers have since added both 
plusses to their products. 


s From the early 1940s to about 
1951, Bab-O was first in the field. 
Ultimately, tremendous saturation 
campaigning by Ajax cleaners 
knocked it from that perch, to 
which it has not since returned. 

At present, the Colgate product 
is believed to have wiped up about 
half of the total cleanser market. 
Bab-O is a strong No. 2 with 
slightly less than one-third. The 
remaining 20% of the market is 
parceled out among ten or so na- 
tional and regional brands. 


® Old Dutch cleanser and Bon- 
Ami between them probably cov- 


jer about 10% of this slice, leaving 


the remaining 10% to about eight 
manufacturers. 

The Bab-O label change was 
occasioned by Dancer-Fitzgerald 


|research, which indicated that a 


funereal-looking band across the 
Bab-O container was not in keep- 
ing with modern package design. 


| With only minor variations, Bab- 


O had been using basically the 
same label since its introduction in 
1925. 


Raymond Coombes Is Officer 


In reporting the new officers 


,and directors elected at the recent 


annual meeting of National Busi- 
ness Publications (AA, April 16), 
ADVERTISING AGE incorrectly stated 
that Russell Coombes was named 
a vice-chairman. Actually his 
brother, Raymond Coombes, was 
named a vice-chairman of NBP. 
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Serious Selling can be a ‘funny’ business 


The dilemmas of Dagwood, the doings of 
Li'l Abner, the exploits of Dick Tracy 
. . the week-to-week adventures of these 
“living” characters are eagerly followed 
by Canadian parents and children—in 
every income bracket. 


And this family audience is a relaxed 
audience—receptive to the advertising 
they see in the comic section. They accept 
it and absorb it as part of their regular 
comic-section reading. Regular adver- 
tisers know that the comics produce im- 
mediate buying action. 


Remember, too, you can use all the sell- 
ing power of color comics, in units as 


small as 35 x 5. 


With WEEKEND Comics Group, your 
advertising can exploit these advantages 
on a national scale in Canada that simply 
cannot be equaled. These comic sections 
with their 1,450,000 circulation, provide 
you with a coast-to-coast audience in 
Canada of 4,000,000 readers. 


These comic sections go into every sec- 
ond English-speaking home in Canada, 


1.450.000 relaxed Canadian families 


Advertising Age, April 30, 1956 


urban and non-urban—high and low 
incomes. And—you can buy this tre- 
mendous Comics coverage at low cost. 


Ask your advertising agency or WEEK- 
END about—+serious selling with the 
“funnies”. WEEKEND is represented in 
the United States by O’Mara & Ormsbee 
Inc., New York, Detroit, Chicago, San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. 
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THE 


LANDING 


STRIY 


as seen by 
JOHN BURGOYNE 


Now that your early garden got 
friz out because you were in too 
derned big a hurry to wait on the 
almanac, looks like you will be giv- 
ing your summer’s business to the 


florist and the greengrocer. So what 
do you expect your neighbors’ chick- 
ens to live on, huh? 


x * * 


“Survey of Supermarket Shoppers, 
Their Buying Habits and Attitudes” 
is the title of a portfolio which is 
required reading for every food man- 
ufacturer and storekeeper. The sur- 
vey was made last summer in 
Springfield, Mass., Indianapolis, Co- 
lumbus and Cincinnati, and we have 
a few copies left that we will sacrifice 
for one shining buck per each. Send 
today for your copy, and find out, as 
we did, why shoppers prefer one 
store over another, what they do like 
and don’t like about any store, how 
they can be lured to the competition. 
Learn when they shop and why, how 
they respond to what kind of adver- 
tising, how they feel about demon- 
strations and trading stamps. All this 
wonderful and valuable data for only 
$1, coin of the realm. 


ae 

One of the most public-spirited in- 
ventions of our time is the paper 
handkerchief, fancifully called “tis- 
sue” by its makers. When you get a 
head-cold and start to honk like a 
goose in the springtime, these cellu- 
lose wisps save a lot of wear and tear 
on your bugle and on the good wife's 
wash, time and temper. Different 
brands present different packaging, 
durability and dustiness. A paper- 
maker who thought of entering this 
busy market contrived a package of 
great convenience, tissues of enough 
strength to serve the purpose without 
filing off the customer's nozzle, and 
as dustless as could be. Burgoyne 
panel-tested the product in Colum- 
bus, Dayton, Louisville, Phoenix and 
Springfield, found it had lively 
enough prospects to justify a follow- 
through. 


2: 2a 


You. too, can be one of those for- 
tunate souls with money at the bank 
and credit at the butcher’s. Consult 
Burgoyne, who can produce the an- 
swers to your marketing problems. 
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|® Today’s action, 


ANPA Accepts U.S. 
Anti-Trust Judgment 


(Continued from Page 1) 
ting agency commissions, (2) from 
asking agencies not to rebate or 
split commissions, (3) from seek- 
ing denial or limitation by media 
on credit or commissions available 
to agencies and (4) from setting up 
any standards 
whether media should or should 
not do business with or recognize 
any advertising agency.” 

The ANPA is also prevented 
from asking media not to do busi- 
ness with any agency and is 
barred from setting advertising 
rates to be charged advertisers who 
do not use an agency. It is also pro- 
hibited from requiring media to 
adhere to published rate cards. 

Last November, in a reply to the 
federal complaint, the ANPA de- 
nied all practices charged by the 
government. The Department of 
Justice charged the ANPA, the 
Four A’s and four other groups 
with conspiring among themselves 
and with their own members to re- 
strain the business of developing, 
placing and servicing national ad- 
vertising. 


® Today, Cranston Williams said 
the decree “represents a settlement 
of a controversy that might have 
dragged through the courts for 
years.” He added: “We can now 
proceed with the conduct of our 
business free from the harassment 
of this litigation.” 

Settlement of the case came on 
the final day of the annual conven- 
tion of the ANPA—exactly a year 
after the 1955 convention was in- 
formed of the government’s im- 
pending move. 

At that time the publishers were 
told the suit could “throw the 
whole field of newspaper advertis- 
ing into chaos” and that if the gov- 
ernment won the case the result 
would “place the entire business of 
gathering and disseminating infor- 
mation by advertising in the 
printed form in a straitjacket of 
judicial control, policed by an ex- 
ecutive branch of the government.” 

No publisher at that meeting 
“thought we ought to take this lying 
down,” Mr. Williams subsequently 
told the press. A year earlier, in 
1954, the ANPA decided to allow 
the government to examine its 
files. This action came after a de- 
nial of such access, pending an 
okay from the ANPA board. 


s The government did make one 
major concession to ANPA in 
formulating the consent decree—it 
left out anything even vaguely re- 
sembling a surveillance clause. 
ANPA was adamant about this 
during the negotiations, AA 
learned, contending—as it has ever 
since the anti-trust action was in- 
stituted—that it could never enter 
into an agreement that might tend 
to give the government a chance to 
exercise police power and to im- 
pair freedom of the press. 

Ex-ANPA President Richard 
Slocum told AA that “the absence 
of the surveillance clause, under 
which there could be ready prying 
and probing, is an important safe- 
guard for the press. It was a cor- 
nerstone in our program of willing- 
ness to close this, short of litiga- 
tion.” 

Mr. Slocum added that “the re- 
lationship of government and the 
press requires pretty careful con- 
sideration. Not to give the press 
any preference, necessarily, but 
to protect its freedom from undue 
government interference.” 


(which is also 
binding on the Publishers Assn. of 
New York City, which earlier 
agreed to abide by whatever deci- 
sion was arrived at affecting 


|ANPA) provides that nothing in| 


“to determine! 


prevent ANPA members from in- 
| dividually taking any action denied 
| to the ANPA itself as an organiza- 
tion. 

The ANPA may, according to the 
court order, gather and disseminate 
information about “the nature, 
background, functions and activ- 
ities of media, advertisers and ad- 
vertising agencies,” so long as these 
activities do not result “in requir- 
ing, requesting or urging its mem- 
bers to engage in any improper 
conduct through the use of such in- 
formation.” 

The decree also permits the 
ANPA to continue to furnish its 
members with credit ratings of ad- 
vertising agencies. The court 
spelled out the criteria to be used 
for such ratings (see text of judg- 
ment below). 

As recently as last January, | 


newspaper publishers are the vic-| 
tims of a “punitive” Department of | 
Justice. 

In a speech in New York, Mr. | 
Slocum said that he had “the dis- 
tinct impression that the depart-| 
ment was eager to bring the suit 
and hang a continuing injunction 
on an important arm of the press.” 
He added that he hoped the gov- 
ernment would eliminate any) 
“basis for such concern as we move 
to dispose of the legal action.” 


e A statement on the settlement 
was issued today by Mr. Williams, 
in which he said: 

“The decree entered by Judge 
Cashin today represents a settle- 
ment of a controversy that might 
have dragged through the courts 
for years. It confirms to the gov- 
ernment that the ANPA will not 
engage in any practices in respect 
of advertising that, if engaged in, 
clearly would be in violation of the! 
law as now construed. We do not 
think we have engaged in any such 
practices. We have no intention of 
doing so, and so stated to the court 


Justice Says It Quietly 


WasHINGTON, April 26—There 
was no self-acclaim in the Justice 
Department’s announcement to- 
day of the conclusion of its anti- 
trust controversy with the ANPA. 

Unlike most announcements of 
anti-trust settlements, the govern- 
ment statement contained no quo- 
tation from department officials, 
government felt it had accom- 
plished. 

The deadpan announcement 
started out merely: “Attorney 
General Herbert Brownell Jr., an- 
nounced the entry today in the 
federal court in New York City 
of a consent judgment against the 
American Newspaper Publishers 
Assn. Inc., terminating the gov- 
ernment’s civil anti-trust suit as 
to this defendant.” 

After a brief history of the case, 
including reference to the associa- 
tions which have yet to settle, the 
release summarized the charges. 


in our answer. 

“As for the members themselves, 
the decree preserves for them their 
right to conduct their newspapers 
in the exercise of their independent 
judgment. 


8 “As for the ANPA, the decree 
provides that this association can 
continue in the future, as in the 
past, to serve its members through 
the gathering and dissemination of 
information relating to an impor- 
tant segment of their business and 
furnishing members with credit 


nor any explanaion of what the! 


Richard W. Slocum, who this week | of fact or law herein and without any 

ended a two-year tenure as presi-| findings of fact, and the court having 

dent of the ANPA, suggested that! considered the matter and being duly ad- 
| vised 


|} matter hereof and of the plaintiff and 


| tional advertising including but not re- 


tain credit from them. 

“What the members do with this 
information and with these ratings 
is up to each of them according to 
the exercise of his judgment. 


s “The ANPA has never required 
its members to follow any course 
of conduct. It has never had any 
power to do so. No changes are re- 
quired to be made in its charter or 
by-laws by reason of any provi- 
sion in the decree. 

“We can now proceed with the 
conduct of our business free from 
the harrassment of this litigation.” 

Following is the full text of the 
consent decree: 


I 

Plaintiff, United States of America, hav- 
ing filed its complaint herein on May 12, 
1955; defendant, the American Newspaper 
Publishers Assn., Inc. (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as consenting defendant) having 
appeared herein and having filed its an- 
swer in which it denies the offenses 
charged in such complaint and having as- 
serted the truth of its answer and its in- 
nocence of any violation of law; and no 
testimony having been taken and the 
plaintiff and said defendant by their re- 
spective attorneys having consented to the 
making and entry of this final judgment 
withou trial or adjudication of any issue 


Now, therefore, upon the consent as 
aforesaid of the parties hereto, it is hereby 
ordered, adjudged and decreed as follows: 

This court has jurisdiction of the subject 


consenting defendant. The complaint 
states a claim against said defendant un- 
der Section 1 of the Act of Congress of 
July 2, 1890, entitled “‘An Act to Protect 
Trade and Commerce Against Unlawfu 
Restraints and M poly,” as ded 
commonly known as the Sherman Act. 


bit 

As used in this final judgment: 

(A) “Advertising agency” shall mean 
any person, firm or corporation engaged 
in the business of developing, servicing 
and placing national advertising in news- 
papers. 

(B) “National advertising” shall mean 
the advertising of products or services 
through newspapers on a national or 
broad sectional basis. 

(C) “Media” shall mean the several in- 
strumentalities used in publishing na- 


Stricted to newspapers, magazines, radio 
and television. 

(D) “Agency commission” shall mean 
the amount allowed by newspapers to ad- 
vertising agencies when placing national 
advertising for advertisers in newspapers. 

(E) “Credit rating’ means a rating 
based upon relevant information as to the 
moral responsibility and financial status 
of the rated adveritsing agency, without 
reference to whether the rated agency re- 


bates or splits agency commissions. 


m1 
The provisions of this final judgment | 
shall apply to consenting defendant and 
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its subsidiaries, successors and assign, to 
each of its officers, agents, servants and 
employes and to any committee or groups 
of consenting defendant's membership 
when organized and functioning as com- 
mittees or groups of consenting defendant, 
and to all other persons in active concert 
or participation with it who receive actual 
notice of this final judgment by personal 
service or otherwise. 


Iv 
(A) Consenting defendant is enjoined 
and restrained from entering into, adher- 
ing to, promoting or following any course 
of conduct, practice or policy, or any 
agreement or understanding: 
(1) Establishing or stabilizing agency 
commissions, or attempting so to do; 
(2) Requiring, urging or requesting 
any advertising agency to refrain 
from rebating or splitting agency com- 
missions; 
(3) Requiring, urging or requesting 
any media to deny or limit credit or 
agency commission due or available 
to any advertising agency; 
(4) Establishing or formulating, or at- 
tempting to establish or formulate, 
any standards of conduct or other 
qualifications to be used by any me- 
dia or any association of media to de- 
termine whether media should or 
should not do business with or recog- 
nize any advertising agency; 
(5) Requiring. urging or requesting 
any media not to do business with or 
not to recognize any advertising agen- 


cy; 

(6) Establishing or stabilizing advertis- 
ing rates to be charged advertisers not 
employing an advertising agency, or 
atempting so to do; 

(7) Requiring, urging or requesting 
any media to adhere to published ad- 
vertising rates or rate cards. 

(B) Consenting defendant is enjoined 
and restrained from requiring, urging or 
requesting any of its members to engage 
in any activities covered by paragraphs 
(1) through (7) of subsection (A) of this 
section IV. 

(C) Nothing contained in this final 
judgment shall be construed to prohibit 
members of consenting defendant from 
severally taking any action denied to con- 
senting defendant by virtue of this final 
judgment; nor shall this final judgment be 
construed to prohibit consenting defendant 
from: 

(1) Acquainting its members and oth- 
ers with the nature, background, func- 
tions and activities, or proposed func- 
tions and activities, of media, 
advertisers or advertising agencies so 
long as such activity is not contrary 
to any of the provisions of subsections 
(A) or (B) of this section IV: 

(2) Where necessary or appropriate in 
proceedings conducted by federal, 
State or local governments or any 
court; participating in such proceed- 
ings in any manner; 

(3) Furnishing credit ratings to its 
members, provided that so long as 
consenting defendant assigns a credit 
rating to any advertising agency, con- 
senting defendant is enjoined and re- 
strained from refusing to rate any ad- 
vertising agency which applies in 
writing for a rating and in connection 
therewith submits verified information 
requested by consenting defendant ap- 
propriate to determine the rating for 
such an applicant and which applicant, 


Everything’s New in New Orleans 


ae 


New Skyline. Up goes the new City Hall building 


—in all-new Civic Center grouping of multistory 
public buildings, part of perhaps the most spectac- 
ular construction boom in the U. S., with contracts 
totaling $225,612,000 in 1955 (Dodge Reports) 


Everything's new except the one way fo sell it— 


The Cimes-Picauune 


NEW ORLEANS STATES 


Represented Nationally by JANN & KELLEY, Inc. 
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as demonstrated to consenting defend- 
ant: (I) itself assumes sole liability 
for the full performance of its con- 
tracts with newspapers; (II) makes 
prompt payments; (III) is morally re- 
sponsible; (IV) is engaged in the busi- 
ness of developing, servicing and 
placing national advertising in news- 
papers; and (V) maintains a minimum 
of 25% of its average monthly billing 
in liquid capital and surplus. 


Vv 
Consenting defendant is ordered and di- 


rected to: 
(A) Within 90 days of the entry of this! 


final judgment take such action as may be 
necessary to make its rules, regulations, 
forms, policies and practices conform to 
the terms of this final judgment; 

(B) Within 90 days after the entry of 
this final judgment mail to each of its 
members a copy thereof and copies of 
such other d ts of 


compliance with the provisions thereof; 


(C) Supply a copy of this final judg- | 


ment to each new member of consenting 


defendant at the time he becomes a mem- | 


ber. 


VI 

Jurisdiction is retained by this court for 
the purpose of enabling any of the par- 
ties to this final judgment to apply to this 
court at any time for such further orders 
and directions as may be necessary or ap- 
propriate for the construction or carrying 
out of this final judgment, for the amend- 
ing or modification of any of the provi- 
sions thereof, for the enforcement of com- 
pliance therewith, and for the punishment 
of violations thereof. 

Dated: April 26, 1956 

/S/ John M. Cashin 

United States District Judge 


ANPA Gets Reports 
On Speed Processes 


New York, April 25—Highlights 
of research work being conducted 
by the ANPA Research Institute, 
Easton, Pa., were outlined here 
today by Franklin D. Schurz, in- 
stitute president, at the annual 
ANPA convention. 

“Currently, the invention which 
is receiving the most attention 
from newspapers,” Mr. Schurz 
said, “is the ANPA-Dow high- 
speed etching process. This devel- 
opment permits the etching of 
halftones in 1% to 1% minutes 
and a combination of line flats in 
16 to 20 minutes, without powder- 
ing or routing. Forty-five high- 
speed etching machines are being 
operated in 26 plants, and more 
are on order. 

“As a result of the high-speed 
etching process, 11 newspapers are 
experimenting with photo-compo- 
sition, using either the Intertype 
Fotosetter or the Photon machine. 
Within a short time, Mr. Schurz 
said, “Linotype hopes to enter the 
photo-composition field with Lino- 
film.” 

As a result of cooperative re- 
search several new products will 
be available to newspapers soon, 
Mr. Schurz said. 


® “The Cutler-Hammer stacker 
and counter,” he said, “has been 
field tested, and when a few minor 
alterations are completed, it will 
be offered for sale. 


® “Teletypesetter Corp. will soon 
market an automatic alloting ma- 
chine which will permit the rapid 
transmission of perforated tape 
from a larger number of teletype 
perforators to a smaller number of 
high-speed linecasting machines. 

® “Sta-Hi Corp. has tested a tan- 
dem router in a newspaper plant. 
This machine will route two plates 
easier than a single plate with the 
equipment in current use. 


© “T. W. & C. B. Sheridan Co. is 
now manufacturing a three-hop- 
per stuffing machine which is in- 
creasing the market for stuffing 
equipment. The company is ex- 
perimenting with a top and bottom 
wrapper for use in the mailing 
room. 


© “The institute,” Mr. Schurz said, 
is continuing its investigation of 
high-speed teletypesetter transmis- 
sion, and in cooperation with Tele- 
typesetter and American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. is studying 
ways to reduce the cost of trans- 
mitting stock market quotations at 
high speed.” 

Other methods and equipment 


being studied, Mr. Schurz said, in-| 
clude powderless etching of zinc 
plates, experiments to find a prac- 
tical solution to direct plate print- 
ing, methods of predetermining 
how well a sheet of newsprint will 
print, and improved techniques for 
improving the quality of letter- 
press color reproduction. 


DWIGHT SUCCEEDS 
SLOCUM AS ANPA HEAD 
New York, April 26—William 
Dwight, who publishes the Tele- 
gram Transcript, Holyoke, Mass., 
was elected pres- 
ident of the 
American News- 


ting de-| 
fendant which have been modified in| 


paper Publishers 
Assn. He suc- 
ceeds Richard W. 
Slocum, of the 
Philadelphia Bul- 
letin. Named vp 
of ANPA was D. 
Tennant Bry- 
an, of the News 
Leader & Times 
Dispatch, Rich- 
mond, Va. Mr. Dwight is president, 
secretary and general manager of 
the Holyoke paper and a past 
president of the New England 
Daily Newspaper Assn. 


William Dwight 


Norelco Executive 
Hits Price-Cutting 


Shaver ‘Gimmicks’ 


New York, April 24—P. C. 
Weinseimer Jr., vp of North 
American Philips Co., manufac- 
turer of Norelco electric shavers, 
lashed out last week against 
“trade-ins, gimmicks, free mer- 
chandise and other price cutting 
devices” as weakening public con- 
fidence in the shaver industry. Mr. 
Weinseimer apparently was re- 
ferring to the current price war on 
shavers in the New York market 
(AA, April 16). 

In a letter to Norelco distribu- 
tors, Mr. Weinseimer said the ma- 
jor growth of the shaver business 
lies ahead and that he felt this was 
a good time to state the policy un- 
der which Norelco intends to op- 
erate. 

Many New York retail outlets 
have shaved Norelco’s list price 
from $24.75, but the slash is not 
as sharp as with Remington or 
Schick. 

That policy is, he said: “The best 
possible product we can produce, 
a fair price to the public, a fair 
profit to the trade and no deals 
that lower the dollar margins of 
those good wholesalers and dealers 
who make up our distinctive or- 
ganization.” 


= Mr. Weinseimer emphasized 
that for the future there are no 
plans for trade-ins nor for re- 
ductions in trade margins, but “we 
will continue aggressive advertis- 
ing.” 

Norelco this spring is scheduling 
20 b&w pages in American Legion 
Magazine, Collier’s, Life, Look, and 
The Saturday Evening Post. 

Mr. Weinseimer said his com- 
pany will not embark on “any pro- 
gram in violation of sound and 
profitable merchandising principles 
that might dissipate it.” 


17-YEAR-OLDS OFFERED 
FREE SCHICK SHAVERS 

Stramrorp, April 24—Schick Inc. 
last night offered to supply a free 
Schick “25” electric shaver to 
every boy reaching his 17th birth- 
day this week (April 23-29). The 
offer was made on the “Robert 
Montgomery Presents” tv show. 

“It is planned to serve as a spec- 
tacular reminder to parents all 
over the nation that the Schick 
electric shaver is an ideal birthday 
gift for any young man starting 
out in life,” said O. A. Petty, vp 
in charge of sales. 

To get the free shaver, the lucky 
youths are required to send offi- 


cial certified copies of their birth 
certificates to Schick by May 21. 


Last Minute News Flashes 


Nine Agencies Vie for Texas Co. Account 


New York, April 27—Nine agencies, two of which are still to make 
presentations, are in the running for the $12,000,000 Texas Co. account. 
Included in the group are Cunningham & Walsh, Erwin, Wasey & Co. 
and Kudner Agency, which currently share the business. A decision is 
expected in a couple of months. A single agency may get the entire 


account. 


Griffin Leaves JWT to Join Kudner 


New York, April 27—William J. Griffin Jr. is leaving J. Walter | 


Thompson Co., New York, where he has been vp and creative chief, 


to join the Kudner Agency. 


Asphalt Drive to Open; Other Late News 

e The Asphalt Institute, College Park, Md., will launch a $600,000 
advertising campaign next month with a spread in Life aimed at win- 
ning popular support for modern, heavy-duty asphalt paving. This is 
the institute’s first national advertising campaign (AA, March 19). It 
will be continued for the next eight months with pages in Life and 
selected business papers, plus weekend radio spots over 200 stations of 
the CBS network, keyed to catch the ear of the weekend motorist. The 
Marschalk & Pratt division of McCann-Erickson is the agency. 


e CBS-TV won three of this year’s Golden Reel awards, presented by 
the Film Council of America for outstanding 16mm film productions. 
Two were films used on the net’s “Adventure” series, and one for a 
“You Are There” number. Also among the 22 top winners are films 
made for these industrial firms: Monsanto Chemical Co.; International 
Harvester; E. I. du Pont de Nemours; Zenith Radio Corp.; Johnson & 
Johnson, and Champion Paper & Fiber Co. 


® Donald C. Cutler has been named an account executive handling 
Friskies pet foods in the Los Angeles office of Erwin, Wasey & Co. Mr. 
Cutler formerly was a vp and account supervisor at Lynn Baker Inc., 


New York. 


e John J. Soughan, formerly advertising director of Pepsi Cola In- 
ternational, has joined Kenyon & Eckhardt as vp and account executive. 


e Pharmaceuticals Inc., Newark, will replace Guy Lombardo’s “Dia- 
mond Jubilee” with a new situation comedy series, “Joe & Mabel,” 
starting June 19 on CBS-TV. Edward Kletter Associates services this 


account. . 


@ General Electric Co. will present a summer series made up of pilots 
of shows that have never been seen. Placed through Young & Rubicam, 
New York, the program will be seen on ABC-TV Tuesday at 9 p.m., 


EDT, starting July 3. 


e Remington-Rand and General Foods are looking for a network time 
spot for a new film show, “Impact.” Y&R is the agency for both compa- 
nies. The show will dramatize climactic moments in the lives of ordi- 


nary people. 


e Esquire will publish its western edition on a monthly basis instead 
of six times a year as originally planned, beginning next September. 


e Warren Dills has been appointed sales manager of the Van Camp 


division of Stokely-Van Camp Inc., 


effective May 1. Mr. Dills started 


with Van Camp Packing Co. 30 years ago. 


McCann-Erickson Names Ellis, 
Twiggs: Advances J. R. Fox 

McCann-Erickson, Los Angeles, 
has appointed Sherman K. Ellis a 
creative consultant and member of 
its Los Angeles advisory commit- 
tee on advertising plans. Mr. Ellis 
resigned as chair- 
man of the board 
of Raymond R. 
Morgan Co. in 
January. He pre- 
viously was with 
Benton and 
Bowles and was 
president of 
Sherman K. Ellis 
Co. in New York. 
Reginald W. 
Twiggs, formerly 
a senior account 
executive with Erwin, Wasey & 
Co., Los Angeles, has joined Mc- 
Cann as an account supervisor. 

Joseph R. Fox, vp of McCann- 
Erickson and manager of its San 
Francisco office, has been ad- 
vanced to assistant treasurer of 
the company. 


Emil Mogul Moves Back 

Emil Mogul Co. has returned to 
625 Madison Ave., New York, the 
address where it started business 
16 years ago. 


HARRY CULLEN 

Dayton, April 24—Harry H. 
Cullen, 70, who retired Dec. 31 
after a 30-year newspaper adver- 
tising career here, died April 13. 
One of Dayton’s best known news- 
paper space salesmen, he formerly 
was employed by the Dayton News 
and Journal-Herald. He spent 23 
years with the Journal-Herald ad- 
vertising department before its ad- 
vertising department was combined 
with that of the News seven years 
ago. 


Sherman Ellis 


‘SEP’ Presentation 
Will Tour 42 Cities 
in Three Months 


PHILADELPHIA, April 24—The 
Saturday Evening Post in the next 
three months will tour 42 cities 
with a presentation showing how 
its editors use copy and art tech- 
niques. 

It is estimated that some 7,000 
industrial and advertising execu- 
tives will see the presentation. 
Eighty presentations will be given 
in the 42 cities. 

The presentation is_ entitled 
“Behind Post Covers” and is de- 
signed to give advertisers and 
agency people an insight into the 
“care, skill and knowledge used 
by the editors to secure maximum 
readership and attention in the 
Post.” 


s The color slide presentation is 
made on a screen 20’ wide and 7’ 
high, said to be the largest screen 
in use of a portable presentation. 
The setting is a Main St. news- 
stand. Robert Hills, manager of 
Post editorial promotion, narrates 
the 30-minute story. 

Accompanying the presentation 
is an exhibition of original cover 
paintings done by Norman Rock- 
well for the magazine. 

Traveling with the show, which 
weighs about 11,000 lbs. packed 
into 26 cases, are Thomas Bright, 
SEP advertising manager; Mr. 
Hills, and William J. Huff, assist- 
ant to the advertising manager, 
who acts as tour manager. 


Healy Joins Brown Co. as VP 

Ray Healy, 
media director of Benton & Bowles, 
has joined Carl S. Brown Co., 


New York, as vp and director of 


formerly assistant 


109 


Execs of Eight 
Speidel Dailies 
Now Are Owners © 


New York, April 24—Control of 
the eight dailies affiliated with 
Speidel Newspapers today was ac- 
quired by employe and executive 
stockholders within the chain. 

Control of the papers, located in 
six states, was shifted to employes 
when John Ben Snow, Speidel 
board chairman, sold 43,560 shares 
of Class B preferred to individual 
companies in the group. The stock 
was redeemed for $4,356,000. Con- 
trol of the outstanding Class A 
preferred and common stock is 
held by 218 executives and em- 
ployes of the newspapers. 


® Publishers and newspapers in 
the chain are W. E. Beeler, Gazette, 
Chillicothe, O.; Clyde E. Moffitt, 
Coloradoan, Fort Collins; W. T. 
Hageboeck, lowa City Press-Citi- 
zen; Joseph F. McDonald, Reno 
Gazette and Nevada State Journal; 
Clifford J. Nuhn, Poughkeepsie 
New Yorker; Paul H. Caswell, 
Salinas Californian, and Robert M. 
Speidel, Times-Delta, Visalia, Cal. 

The step taken today was the 
final move in a reorganization plan 
made public June 20, 1952. With 
the redemption of his preferred 
stock, Mr. Snow resigned as a di- 
rector and board chairman of the 
chain. Merritt C. Speidel, founder 
of the group nearly 40 years ago, 
submitted his resignation as presi- 
dent and director of it three weeks 
ago. 


s Under the reorganization plan, 
stock with voting control has been 
acquired by executives on the in- 
dividual papers. Staff members 
have been allowed to acquire non- 
voting stock. 

Mr. Speidel will continue as 
president and Mr. Snow as board 
chairman of Speidel Newspapers, 
a research and service organiza- 
tion, with offices in Palo Alto, Cal., 
and Colorado Springs. 

The eight papers will continue to 
be integrated with Speidel News- 
papers insofar as accounting facil- 
ities, research and national news- 
paper management services are 
concerned, but not as_ subsid- 
iaries. 

Common stock will be available 
to all top executives of each paper. 
When an executive leaves a mem- 
ber paper, his steck will be bought 
by the corporation and sold to his 
successor. 


2..WAX 
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ONE BUG KILLER FOR 
HOUSE AND GARDEN! 


attacks bugs cs they crawl 
and kills them dead! 


You tnow RAID ix seter— 
ifs wom JOHINSON'S WAX) 


KILLS THEM DEAD—S. C. Johnson & 
Son, Racine, is introducing its new 
insecticide, Raid, with ads in 200 
newspapers and Sunday supple- 
ments, plus coverage on the Robert 
Montgomery and Red Skelton tv 
shows. Foote, Cone & Belding, Chi- 


cago, is the agency. 
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HELP WANTED 


Rates: $1.25 per line, minimum charge $5.00. Cash with order. Figure all cap 
lines (maximum—two) 30 letters and spaces per line; upper & lower case 40 per 
line. Add two lines for box number. Copy deadline, Chicago office, Wednesday 
noon 5 days preceding publication date. Display classified takes card rate of 
$15.50 per column inch, and card discounts, size and frequency apply. 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


POSITIONS WANTED 


| 


Advertising Age, April 30, 1956 


MISCELLANEOUS 


sibility 


any 


mobile equipment manufacturer you know 
has upstairs spot for all-around industrial 
ad man with proven ability. Will work 
directly with manager in large depart- 
rent. Must be sober, enthusiastic, and 
have full industrial ad know-how. Ideal 
family town in progressive Southwest 
area; will negotiate moving. Submit back- 
ground and present earnings to: 
Box 8344, ADVERTISING AGE 
200 E. Mlinois St., Chicago 11, Illinois 


NATIONWIDE Outdoor Advertising Com- 
pany has opening for two sales represent- 
atives. This organization specializes in na- 
tionwide shopping center posters. Seeks na- 
tional staff salesmen in New York and 
Chicago offices. Must have successful me- 
dia se)ling experience. Age 30-50. Will be 
given important prospect list. Salary base 
and commission. Send resume to Box 8357, 
Advertising Age, 480 Lexington Avenue. 
ADVERTISING AGENCY ACCOUNT MAN 
Excellent opportunity for experienced 
new business man with St. Louis well- 
established 4-A agency. Write giving full 
particulars; send photo; outstanding sam- 
ples. Salary open. Replies held in strict 
confidence. Box 8356, ADVERTISING AGE 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Illinois 


MOLENE 
Bankers Bldg. 


JOB MARKET 
f 


or 
CREATIVE TALENT 
ADMINISTRATIVE PERSONNEL 


An 3 4424 
Chicago 3. 


SEASONED PHOTOGRAPHER 
NEEDED 


Established Chicago studio has 
an opening for a top man who 
has a record of success, but still 
wants to grow. The position de- 
mands talent, know-how, and a 
wide range of experience in all 
phases of photography. The 
ability and willingness to devel- 
op and direct other photogra- 
phers on the staff is essential. In 
every respect this is a key spot 
with an unlimited future. Send 
a brief résumé along with your 
yo poe for personal interview. 
All replies will be held in strict 
confidence. 

Box 931 ADVERTISING AGE 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


GOING UP? We are. Ad department of ADVERTISING MANAGER with Sales 


and Promotional ability for established 
franchised soft drink company. Previous 
experience in beverage industry preferred. 
Excellent opportunity for advancement. 
State expected salary, experience, and ref- 
erences in reply to Box 8 ‘ 

200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Illinois 
ADVERTISING SALESMAN 
Aggressive young man 25-35 with competi- 
tive newspaper experience preferred to 
sell and service retail advertising accounts 
on Central Ohio's only metropolitan morn- 
ing newspaper. Salary and commissions, 
paid vacations, insurance and other liberal 
company benefits. Exceptional opportunity 
for ambitious man anxious to plan a se- 
cure future. In reply, give complete edu- 
cational and business background and at- 
tach a personal photograph, if available. 
Write to Wm. C. Gilchrist, advertising 
manager, The Ohio State Journal, Colum- 

bus, Ohio. 
BARNARD'S — NATIONWIDE 
CONFIDENTIAL LISTING 
Adv. Art Publ’g Research 
Wa 2-2306 202 S. State Chicago 


Our 45th Year" 
CREATIVE COPY (L.A.) $12,000 
Top 4-A agy. in Los Angeles 
Food co writing experience nec. 


FARM OPY midwest agy. $9,000 
PREMIUM STAMP MAN exp. $20,000 


GLADER CORPORATION 
“The Agency's Agency” 


Stanley D. Koch, Dir. Adv. Div. 
110 S. Dearborn CE 6-5353 Chicago 


typing is essential. 


Promotion department of leading national 
magazine needs intelligent, personable, 
creative-minded gir! to tie into a really 
good job. You will be in constant contact 
with top advertising men from all over 
the country, you will supervise production 
of thousands of merchandising pieces each 
week, and you will have all the respon- 
you are willing to assume. Ad- | 
vancement possibilities throughout one of | 
the country’s largest magazine and book 
publishing organizations. Will 
amount of business experience but | 
Convenient location. 
Please give full details including salary 
desired. Box AA 1002, 221 West 41 St., N.Y. 


Broad experience 


4A VICE PRESIDENT, GEN. MGR. 


CREATIVE DIRECTOR AVAILABLE 
account supervision, 
planning, new business; agency manage- 
ment and operation. Outstanding idea— 
and copythinker. Merchandiser. 


Box 8359, ADVERTISING AGE 


200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Illinois 


|HILARIOUS PET SKUNK for sale. Re- 


consider smaller city. 


ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE 


Chicago A. E. and family want to live in 
Strong client and agency 
background. Idea man. Resume and inter- 
| view on request. 


Box 8360, ADVERTISING AGE 


200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Illinois 


ADVERTISING & PUBLISHING 


FOR ALL TYPES OF PLACEMENTS 
GEORGE WILLIAMS - PLACEMENTS 
209 S. State St. 


Ha 7-1991 


REPRESENTATIVES AVAILABLE 


Chicago 


AGENCY TRIPLE-THREAT MAN 
Contact +- Planning + Copy 


COMPLETE CAMPAIGN BUILDER... 


os on analyzing, visualizing. 
merchandising . . . with consistent 
record of successful service to in- 
dustrial and consumer accounts 
A real pro, solidly proved both 
stable and able. And still young 
enough to stake present 5-figure 
security against greater growth po- 
tential. Let’s swap facts—now. 
Box 927, ADVERTISING AGE 

200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


PUBLICATIONS WANTED 


Hard hitting, rep organization, covering 
South, hdqts. Atlanta, is expanding and 
can now represent one or two more top 
flight publications. Write.................... mene 


Box 8361, ADVERTISING AGE 


200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Illinois 


Young energetic and creative rep has 

opening for additional publications, Ohio 

territory. Box 8362, Advertising Age. } 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Illinois 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


MERGE TO REDUCE OVERHEAD— 
INCREASE PROFIT 


Financially strong, 4-A Agency offers 
small agency opportunity to merge with 
fully staffed, successful operation. Write 
for convenient meeting. 


Box 8363, ADVERTISING AGE 


200 E. Miinois St., Chicago 11, Illinois 


sembles client (stamps feet, chases pen- 


}mivs). Silent, for a change. be 
| housbrkn, tiny. $25. Nancy Fultz, 5630 N. 
Sheridan Rd, 


PUBLISHERS-ADVERTISERS 


ADVERTISING AGE 


Box 8355, 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Illinois 


Why pay premium prices for newsprint 
when we can print for you. Standard or 
Upgrade paper. Complete publishers’ fa- 
cilities, from composing to bindery-letter- 
a — eas midwest plant-competitive 
prices. 


| raphers. 


Stock color illustrations for advertising. 
200,000 varied subjects by top photog- 
Also one million black and 
whites. Selection on request. FPG, w 
45 St., N.Y.C. 


Write Roberts & Gail, 
Bivd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 


YOUR PRODUCT placed on National & 
Los Angeles Giveaway Shows at low cost. 


e also arrange film star endorsements. 


5880 Hollywood 


Box 8364, ADVERTISING AGE 


200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Illinois 


Small or one man agencies in St. Louis, 
Philadelphia, Detroit, Seattle, New York, 
Pittsburgh. For regional service to local 
distributor of nationally advertised build- 
ing product. Monthly fee basis. Write and 
tell us your qualifications. 


Box 8365, ADVERTISING AGE 


200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Illinois 


Employed Sales Prom. Man will purchase 
Elliott Addressing Equip. on contra basis. 
Can handle 1 acc’t. evng’s. - 25 yrs. exp. 


WANTED 


Layout-Artist 
Creative Director 


Small, aggressive Chicago agency 
offers exceptional opportunity to 
experienced, prolific idea man who 
can do rou through comprehen- 
sives—with a good merchandising 
flair. You'll run the whole art show, 
do some revamping, if necessary, 
and work on an interesting array 
of accounts. All media. Salary com- 
mensurate with ability PLUS profit 
sharing. Write fully about yourself, 
outline experience and ary re- 
quirements. 
Box 926, ADVERTISING AGE 

200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, IIl. 


TO AGENCIES SERVING 
DRUG OR FOOD ACCOUNTS! 


Here’s What I Am Looking For... 


1. To purchase outright any going company or product 
doing business in the Drug, Sundries or Food field that 
comes within a $100,000 investment. Present volume 


not too important. 


2. To “buy into” a company that requires my experience 
(see below) as well as additional financing. 

3. To make my services available at a reasonable salary, 
providing stock or participation option is available. 
Here’s What I Have... 

An outstanding record of merchandising and promotional 

accomplishments that include: 
1. Launching and guiding 3 of the hardest hitting and 
highly successful products in the Drug and Food in- 


dustry. 


2. Development of non-food promotions in the chain and 
wholesale food industry. 

3. Access to key sales and merchandising executives in 
the wholesale drug industry. 

4. Complete direction of two of the largest selling organi- 
zations in the Drug and Sundry industry. 

5. Excellent business relationships with major Drug- 
Sundry-Food and stationery industry with personnel 


at all levels. 


6. A proven record of understanding cooperation with 
advertising agency executives. 

7. A following among top sales personnel in the Drug and 
Food industry that can be brought together in short 


order. 


-+. And You May Have 
. Among your clients one or more who have need for the 


qualifications outlined. 


1 
2. Inme, a potential client. 

3. An opportunity to submit the vehicle which could de- 

velop a small client into a big and profitable one. 

4. An opportunity to evaluate at first hand, through per- 
sonal meeting whether “I’m a live one” that you can 
“merchandise” to a client—or better still—to develop 
into a client by making available the. purchase of a 


company. 


PLEASE WRITE OR WIRE BOX 923 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Illinois 


Advertising Age 


EDITOR 


New Company Magazine 
in the Chemical Field 
Creative, energetic man 28- 
40 wanted to assume full 
responsibility for Editing 
major external publication. 
Journalism, or technical 
degree, with substantial 
newspaper and/or indus- 
trial journalistic experi- 
ence required. Excellent 
future with nation-wide, 

dynamic company. 

Salary is open. Will de- 
pend on maturity and ex- 
perience. 

Submit complete résumé 
and picture to Box 928, 
Advertising Age 
200 E. Illinois St. 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


ACCT. EXECUTIVE INDUSTRIAL 
SALARY: to $15,000.00 
AGE: over 40 


Fine, Fast, Fairly Priced Photography 


EXP.: 10 yrs. in Top Agcy. 
PRODUCT: Basically an industrial 
item also has many uses in the home. 
Unlimited application in industrial 
manufacturing field. 

F. W. BARNHOLDT & ASSOCIATES 
successors 
Fred J. Masterson 
185 N. Wabash FR 2-0115 Chicago 


ADVERTISING ARTIST 


pics 


photographers 


DEARBORN 2-1062 


187 N. LASALLE, CHICAGO = ILLINOIS 
PUBLICITY COMMERCIAL 
CONVENTION INDUSTRIAL 


Mid-Missouri electrical manufac- 


turer needs experienced artist to 
create, produce finished art for 
catalog, magazine, and direct mail. 


Opportunity to grow with an 
established, but expanding organi- |} 
zation. Pleasant living and working 
conditions. Annual cash bonus, 
profit sharing. Send personal data 
to Box 930, Advertising Age, 200 
E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Illinois. 


MR. MAGAZINE PUBLISHER 


If you are interested in increasing 
your advertising lineage in the Mid- 
west, and you publish a magazine 
or magazines that are important in 
their field—we are interested in 
talking with you. 

We can furnish the very best of 
references but more important we 
feel is the fact that we can assure 
you top notch sales performance. 

Phone, write or wire 


0. A. Feldon & Associates 
185 N. Wabash Ave. Chicago 1, Illinois 


PUBLICATION PRINTING 


We have excellent facilities for pro- 
ducing saddle-stitched publications 
in sizes up to 9” x 12” and up to 
about 80 pages, in quantities up to 
about 20, one color or more. 
Good mailing facilities. We are an 
old established firm with 35 years of 
publication, book and cotaey print- 
ing experience, located 275 miles 
west of Chicago. Overnight mail and 
freight service. Good workmanship 
at fair prices. Why not investigate? 


Waverly Publishing Co. 
Waverly, lowa 


! A Career Opportunity for 


ary open, with attractive incenti 
confidence. 


an Exceptional Sales Executive | 


Our client, an internationally famous manufacturer selling a 
specialized advertising service to substantial accounts, seeks a 
National Sales Manager of demonstrated sales and administrative 
ability. He will direct a force of over 100 men calling on leading 
companies in every line of business. A successful sales manage- 
ment background in advertising or similar intangibles is desir- 
able. This company is the world’s largest in its field, with an i} 
impressive earnings record and favorable growth situation. Sal- 


PERSONNEL SURVEY ASSOCIATES consultants to management 


20 East Jackson @ 


ve arrangement. Write in full 


Chicago 4, Ill. 


Phone Franklin 2-4842 
——- -- ——- ~—-—— J 
DISPLAY SALESMAN WANTED 
en yy — ~-y.* yon 
representation in Greater cago GENCY PROD MANAGER 
MERCHANDISING area for wood, or combination wood, A UCTION 
metal, plastic displays, kits, counter We're a young, aggressive small 
MANAGER displays and racks. Chicago advertising agency—grow- 
We can make inquiries—ORDERS! ing by leaps and bounds. If you're 
Box 908, ADVERTISING AGE looking for a REAL opportunity in 
$10,000 - $15,000 200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Illinois this biz, have at least 4 or 5 years 
, experience, can make your own de- 


Well established midwest 
industrial tool manufacturer 
seeks merchandising manager 
with capacity for eventual top 
management position. We 
prefer young man, age 30-40, 
college degree, with mature 
judgment and solid experi- 
ence in advertising, sales pro- 
motion and market research. 
Some field sales and sales of- 
fice administration experience 
desired. He should know 
hardware and mill supply dis- 
tribution nationally. 


Replies handled in strict 


. confidence. Include business 


experience, education and 
present compensation. 
Box 933 ADVERTISING AGE 
200 E. Illinois St. 
Chicago 11, Il. 


PROPER REPRESENTATION 
— 


cisions, and run the whole produc- 
tion show—we'd like to talk to you. 
You'll be expected to do some key- 
line and assembly too. Salary com- 
mensurate with ability PLUS profit 
sharing. If you want to grow with 
us, write fully about yourself, out- 
lin. your experience and salary 
requirements. 
Box 925, ADVERTISING AGE 

200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Your inquiry will 
dence. 


OFFSET PRINTING 
SALESMAN 
Established lithographing company 
has sales position open for experienced 
offset printing salesman. 
We have modern equipment, new 
plant, and stress quality. 


Box 929 ADVERTISING AGE 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Illinois 


be held in confi- 
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Advertising Age, April 30, 1956 


WE WANT AN OFFICE MANAGER... 
who knows medium-sized 
agency procedure — who likes 
and understands people—who is 
looking for an opportunity to 
grow with a serious, industrious 
agency group in Chicago. 

When you write, please give us 
background and experience de- 
tails that you believe will qualify 
you for the job. 


Box 924, Advertising Age 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Il. 


SPACE 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Young some experience two 
positions open. Industrial 
Magazine in New York— 
Merchandising Magazine in 
Chicago. Apply New York, 
G. O. Manypenny, 130 E. 
56th St. Phone PLaza 1- 
1863. Chicago, Walter Stev- 
ens, 22 E. Huron St. Phone 
WHitehall 4-0868. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 


10 years experience. Advertising & 
Sales promotion m er for inter- 
nationally advertised consumer 
goods. All media, complete cam- 
paigns, merchandising. Top notch 
man for agency or manufacturer. 
Salary needs conservative for ability. 


Box 932 ADVERTISING \aE 
480 Lexington Ave., N. Y.17, N.Y 


GROUP TV COPY CHIEF $20,000 
Midwest 4-A agency seeks top-drawer TV 
writer, with solid history in foods or re- 
lated packaged goods. ust be able to 
delegate and supervise intelligently and 
efficiently. All negotiations handled in 
absolute ones 


RGE E. PYLKAS 
Executive Personnel Consultant 
WABASH AGENCY 


WAbash 2-5020 


202 S. State 


Chicago 4 


ASSISTANT ART DIRECTOR 
Large pharmaceutical manufac- 
turer has an opening for a man 
between 30 and 40 years of age 
with good typographic fiair. 
Must be fast visualizer and have 
merchandising and production 
judgment. Excellent opportu- 
nity for design expression. Send 
samples with letter of applica- 
tion. 

Apply Employment Department 
EL! LILLY AND COMPANY 
1202 Kentucky Avenue 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


ACCT. SUPERVISOR 


or 
ACCT. EXECUTIVE 
SALARY: to $25,000.00 
AGE: 40 or over 
EXP.: 10 rf. or more with 
4A AGCY. 
PRODUCT: this is a small pack- 
age goods item —_ national! dis- 
tribution. The closest analogy to 
the product, style of merchandis- 
ing, selling and advertising re- 
quired is the distribution of razor 
blades or shaving product (this is 
not a razor blade or shaving prod- 
uct.) 
F. W. Barnholdt & Associates 
oucoemeers to 
Fred J. Masterson 
185 N. Wabash, FR 2-0115, Chicago 


Newsprint Sleuths 
Trail Waste Copies 


of ‘New York Times’ 


(Continued from Page 2) 
handling; 1,780 tons of issues that 
never reach subscribers, and 620 


Bldg. as work copies. 


of newsprint in 
everywhere. 

Formerly copies were doled out 
fairly lavishly to staff members. 
Now each department head has 
been asked to fix the bare mini- 
mum necessary to his staff as work 
copies. 

The table that formerly stood in 
the lobby at night piled high with 
editions freshly printed has been 
removed. Now each department— 
news, composing room, etc.—gets 
only the number of copies requi- 
sitioned. 

A full roll of newsprint is now 
kept in prominent position in the 
main lobby to impress everyone in 
the building with the need for 
cooperating on paper conservation. 
It faces the main doors where no 
eyes can miss it and bears a pla- 
card telling how many more copies 
could be put into circulation if all 
points of loss could be tightened. 


LACK OF NEWSPRINT 
OVERPLAYED: SWAN 

New York, April 25—The news- 
print shortage hasn’t been so tough 
but that newspapers—with occa- 
sional exceptions—have been “able 
to print the advertising sched- 
uled” and are confident they “can 
continue to do so.” 

That’s the report of Joyce A. 
Swan, vp and general manager 
of the Mirneapolis Star & Trib- 
une, and outgoing chairman of the 
Bureau of Advertising, ANPA. 

“A few newspapers have had 
to take drastic measures to avoid 
running out of newsprint,” he told 
BofA members. “This has some- 
times meant dropping or rationing 
advertising. These situations have 
been dramatic and have made 
news and perhaps have had undue 
influence on the thinking of ad- 
vertisers.” He added that news- 
papers have set up conservation 
programs to help them fit all the 
advertising in. 

Mr. Swan said the bureau budg- 
et for the fiscal year beginning 


i|June 1 will be $1,964,000. He 


called the budget “adequate but 
not lavish” and added that there 
was no money in it for “wasteful 
practices.” 


WE NOW NEED 
Copy Chief Food Bkgd. $12,000 


BIRCH 
* 


ne Technical Editor $ 8,000 
Executive [Keuaeama ; ca 
en Bremen 

: + SUITE 141 
Counselors Central 65670 


MIDDLE EAST MARKETING PROBLEMS 


FOR PUBLICITY, ADVERTISING AND MARKETING 
INFORMATION IN LEBANON, SYRIA, IRAQ, JORDAN 


Contact 


DEKORA PUBLICITY 


THE LARGEST ADVERTISING AGENCY IN THE MIDDLE EAST 
KHAN ANTOUN BEY — BIERUT, LEBANON 
RIZCALLAH, PRES. OF DEKORA IS NOW IN U.S.A. AND 


MAY BE CONTACTED MONDAY AND TUESDAY, 
MAY 15ST, FROM 8-12 AND 2:30 TO 6:00 AT THE COMMODORE 
TELEPHONE MURRAYHILL 6-6000 


HOTEL IN NEW YORK. 


APRIL 30 AND 


tons distributed within the Times! 


& 
= During its first seven weeks of | # 
effort the committee saved 85 tons |§ 
the pressroom |§ 
alone, but it has made economies | 


RAY CHAMPION has been named 


director of advertising and 
merchandising of Harnischfeger 
Homes Inc., Port Washington, Wis., 
manufacturer of prefabricated 
homes and a subsidiary of Har- 
nischfeger Corp. Mr. Champion 
formerly was exec vp and general 
manager of Applegate Advertising 
Agency, Muncie, Ind. 


Agency Study 
Reveals Drop in 
Brand Awareness 


(Continued from Page 2) 
of the 39 products included in the 
study. But among 30 product clas- 
ses included in both studies by the 
agency, declines in the number of 
brand-conscious consumers were 
registered in 23 product lines. 


® In the latest study, increased 
consumer awareness of advertised 
brands was recorded in silverware, 
children’s shoes, dinnerware and 
plates, hard surface floor covering, 
wallets, bedroom furniture and 
dining room furniture. 

Copies of “Results” may be ob- 
tained from the agency at 160 N. 
15th St., Philadelphia. 


Russel Seeds Names Two 

Russel M. Seeds Co., Chicago, has 
appointed Eleanor Herzog a copy- 
writer and Williard Berkson to the 
art department. Miss Herzog form- 
erly was copy chief of Wieboldt’s 
Department Stores, and Mr. Berk- 
son previously was with Mandel 
Bros. Department Store and Mar- 
shall Field & Co. 


Small, Steady Gain 
of Brand Groceries 
Is Cited by Nielsen 


| Sr. Louris, April 24—Advertised | 
|food brands have more than kept) 
|pace with food industry trends 
jover the past several years, says | 
| Carl J. Weber, vp of the A. C. Niel-| 
isen Co. 

“The share of the market ac-| 
counted for by major advertised | 
brands was 74.5% in 1951, 75.1% | 
in 1953 and 75.9% in 1955 on a/| 
tonnage basis,” he told the St.| 
Louis chapter of the American) 
Marketing Assn. 

He warned, however, that this! 
percentage would probably drop if 
premium prices begin to exceed, 
consumer estimates of premium | 
products’ actual values. This might 
easily happen, he said, if the prod- 
ucts have not been sufficiently 
established as superior in the cus- 
tomer mind. 


= The best way to find the proper 
balance of price level, sales promo- 
tion and advertising to provide the 
highest profit, he said, is through 
market studying, particularly with 
test stores. The test store tech-| 
nique, he noted, is getting more 
and more popular with manufac- 
turers. At present, he said, Niel- 
sen is auditing more than 1,800 
stores at manufacturers’ request, 
in addition to Nielsen’s own panel 
of test stores. This figure has in- 
creased steadily since 1950, when 
only 155 extra stores were audit- 
ed, he said. 

Another merchandising trend 
Mr. Weber noted was the gain in 
special offers—coupons, label al- 
lowances, special packages, etc.— 
in the past few years. On products 
in seven important commodity 
groups, he pointed out, there has 
been an increase of 92% in use of 
this kind of offer between 1953 
and 1955. 

An important trend in the ad- 
vertising of food products in the 
past eight years, he said, has been 
the shift in media use away from 
network radio and toward network 
tv. Radio handled 41.8% of food 
commercials in 1948, but this fig- 
ure has dropped steadily to a pres- 
ent 16.4%. Tv, on the other hand, 
which did almost none in 1948, 
now carries 36.5% of food adver- 
tising, having gained steadily since 
1948, he said. 
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THE ROANOKE WORLD-NEWS 


Advertising olewhenre 


Only the Koanoke newspapers 
cover my market, my nrolailor 
cuslomers an their Cuslomens. 


ec “There are no two ways about it! We need advertising 

and merchandising support from the Roanoke news- 
papers. National brands today must have pre-selling 

‘= to compete with other advertised brands." 

The Roanoke newspapers dominate the entire 16 

county Roanoke market area. No 


ROANOKE. other newspapers have significant 
ay “t| coverage. 
og 4 Write for new folder describing the 


Roanoke Market Development Plan to: 
SAWYER, FERGUSON, WALKER COMPANY 


mo! 


dovsnt help 


says Mr. S. F. Hollingsworth (owner 
and manager), Allied Sales Com- 
pany, Roanoke, Virginia. 


National representatives 


THE ROANOKE TIMES 


ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 
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PIONEERING 
OUTER SPACE 
CAN WAIT! 


Let’s pioneer Outer Space, 


later! At the moment, let's 
whoosh to the South—with a 
sales thrust, powerful as the 
impact of a rocket take-off. Des- 
tination: WDIA, Memphis, where 
a market bonanza is waiting ex- 
ploration—a Negro market that’s 
Tangible, Tenable, Timely! 


Tangible 


The Memphis Negro market is 
tangible. This sales area has one 
of the nation’s highest percent- 
ages of colored population, one 
of the heaviest concentrations of 
Negro income. Approximately 
43% of Memphis residents are 
colored with a per capita income 
of $28.79 for every $100 of white 
income, while that of Chicago is 
$7.89; and New York, only $6.59. 


What’s more, Memphis Ne- 
groes spend 80% of that high 
bracket income on commodities 
—for example, more than 60% 
of all flour purchased in this sec- 
tion; more than 50% of deodor- 
ants and hosiery. 


Tenable 


The market is, also, tenable. 
Since its inception, in 1948, as an 
exclusive Negro radio station, 
WDIA has recorded for its ad- 
vertisers a marked and sustained 
advance, evidenced by its gross 
dollar volume increase of 600%! 
Low readership makes newspa- 
per advertising an ineffective 
medium—low percentage TV 
ownership limits tangibility. The 
only 50,000 watt station in 
Memphis, WDIA dominates 
commercial contact with sales 
responsive consumers. Convinc- 
ing statistics on the sales power 
of programs, serviced by WDIA, 
appear on the progress charts of 
clients, like: 

Camel Cigarettes . . . Budweiser 
Folger Coffee «. . Sal Hepatica 
Tide ... and Bayer Aspirin. 


Timely 


Now is the time to explore the 
feasibility of a promotional pro- 
gram for your products. Recog- 
nizing the finanacial factor of 
the Negro wage earners, in the 
rapidly expanding economy of 
the South, you may participate 
in the development, securing 
priority advantages to sell and 
establish your brand. Drop us 
your name, on your letterhead, 
that we may send you a factual 
prospectus. Request, too, your 
bound copy of, “The Story Of 
WDIA”! 

WDIA is represented national 
ly by John E. Pearson Company. 
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Commercial Manager 
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it’s a young man’s world 


...and over 750,000 
young men buy PLAYBOY ‘ 


every month! 


It is the young men of the nation who are the first to 

try a new idea, buy a new style, set a new trend. 

It is the young-man-about-business and the 

man-about-campus who have made the Ivy League 

suit a national standard, pioneered the move to air travel, 
made the classic sports car the prototype for the modern automobile, 

and are making an every-summer-day custom of walking shorts. q 


Young men make up a highly receptive market and ” 
an influential one. And PLAYBOY is the only magazine ' 
that effectively reaches this market for you. 


In two short years the nation’s important young men : 
have made PLAYBOY the largest selling : 
quality priced (50c or over) magazine 
on the newsstands in the world. 
Total circulation: 750,000 plus. 


It’s a young man’s world, 

and PLAYBOY is top drawer with 
the particular young men 

you've got to sell first. 


GET THE FACTS ON 
PLAYBOY’S COMPLETE 
MERCHANDISING PROGRAM 


1. ADVERTISER PROMOTIONAL AIDS 


We give our advertisers effective 
promotional materials—mailing pieces, 
counter cards, reprints, etc. 


The PLAYBOY COLLEGE BUREAU 
does a pinpoint job 

on leading campuses from 
coast to coast, to intensify 


your merchandising 
to the $1,500,000,000 college market. 


3. DEALER PROMOTIONAL PROGRAM 


Powerful point-of-sale campaigns to tie in your 
products with seasonal retail selling. This fall's 
theme for men's wear: “THE MAN ABOUT 
CAMPUS DRESSES RIGHT FOR 

EVERY OCCASION.” 


PLAYBOY ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
11 E. SUPERIOR 
CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


I am an agency executive (or advertiser) and I’m interested in the 
new PLAYBOY READER SURVEY and the complete details on 
your merchandising program. Send a copy of the new PLAYBOY, 
too. 


- oe 


PLAYBOY 


11 E. Superior - Chicago 11 - MI 2-1000 
270 Park Avenue - New York 17 - PL 9-3076 


name 2-2 position ws 


company add 


city state ere 
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